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Tapidly extended. The difficulties placed in the way 
of commerce with the United States seem to have 
had the effect of protecting and stimulating the pro- 
duction of grain in countries much further removed 
than our own from the European markets. 
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is resolutely and frankiy determined to have it ; but 
she will only have a peace which costs no loss of her 
diguity and which entails no sacrifice of her rights. 
The principle from which we must start in pursuing 
that policy of peace is the safe-guarding of our 
dignity and the respect of all ourrights.” All thisis 
generality with the glitter very much worn off. 
Taking into account the position of France in Tunis, 
Tonquin, and Madagascar, the following sentence, 
although c«qually hazy, may be significant: ‘‘A 
nation cannot abandon any colony or conquest with- 
out detriment to itself. Its only problem is to dis- 
cover the most advantageous or least disadvantageous 
method of retaining them.” Meanwhile M. de 
Freycinet is finding it hard to reconcile the facts 
about Madagascar with the statement of the com- 
plete success of the French in that island which he 
made rome time ago in the Assembly. The treaty 
signed at Tamatave did give the French very con- 
siderable rights and privileges, but there was an 
appendix, which was of course part of the treaty, 
which practically nullified these concessions. De 
Freycinet gave a very full account of the treaty, but 
did not even mention the appendix. Recently the 
French Resident, after a vain effort to stop the con- 
cessions of the Hovas to certain British firms, has 
left Tamatave, and the French Government is placed 
in the necessity of either submitting to the loss of 
prestige involved in a confession of its duplicity and 
failure, or of accepting the necessity of sending more 
troops and making another effort to conquer Mada- 
gascar. 

Disorder continues to be widespread in Burmah, 
and the Eaglish journals are outspoken in their criti- 
cisms of English administration in that country. 
Since the capture of Mandalay there has been nothing 
but a succession of blunders. Six thousind men 
were sent to make the conquest ; but no sooner had 
they won the initial successes than a large number of 
them were withdrawn on thescore of economy. Six 
months later it is found that there are thirty thousand 
English troops and police quartered in a single prov- 
ince, and the English authority is still confined to 
the fortified places. Sir Charles Barnard, who was 
sent out to put the administration of the country in 
order, failed because, in spite of his great ability, he 
found it impossible to combine all the duties that 
were thrust upon him. Now, after months of delay, 
four assistants of high rank and of great experience 
have been sent to his aid. Meanwhile the country 
has been practically in a state of chaos. Instead of 
conciliating the Burmese through their natural 
leaders, the latter have been universally antagonized, 
and they are centers of a widespread revolt against 
English dominion. Meanwhile hundreds of lives 
have been lost, millions of money spent, and very 
little accomplished. The ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” 
declares that the English blunder in nine out of ten 
of their great undertakings, and fortifies its position 
by recalling the series of mistakes in Marlborough’s 
first campaigns, and the lack of support which Wel- 
lington had to overcome in Spain. One sign, how- 
ever, of a disposition of the English to recognize 
things as they are is the fact that they have con- 
ceded the right of the Oninese to receive a yearly 
tribute ; a fact which confirms the statement recently 
made in these columns, that China has come to occupy 
a position which commands the respect of the Great 
Powers. 

There has recently been submitted to the English 
Parliament the Report of the Committee upon Ele- 
mentary Education in England and Wales. It 
deserves an attention second only to that which is 
being given to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s report on the 
Continental schools, which we discussed last week. 
It appears that there is a regular attendance in 
the English and Welsh day schools of 3,500,000 
pupils. The schools now provided contain a seating 
capacity of 5,000,000. Judging from our American 
statistics, the number of children between six and 
sixteen is presumably about 6,000,000. This indicates 
that the local authorities in England do not enforce 
very rigidly the compulsory education act. Neverthe- 
less the report indicates the great advance which Eng- 
land has made in the last few years. A ‘‘regular” 
attendance of three millions and a half in England 
does not compare unfavorably with the ‘‘ average 
daily attendance” of seven millions in the United 
States. That which is of greatest interest in the Eng- 
lish report is the importance attached to the teaching 
of cooking in the girls’ schools. The report says that 
after ‘‘the three R’s” and sewing, cooking ranks 
next in importance for the class of girls who attend 
public elementary schools. The number of girls who 














have earned grants for cookery has risen from lees 
than eight thousand in 1884 to more than seventeen 
thousand in 1885. The introduction of these prac- 
tical features into the elementary schools of England 
has made these schools the best part of the entire edu- 
cational system. The grammar schools still confine 
themselves to the old curriculum and old methods. 
Three out of four of them existed in the days of 

lizabeth, and have accepted very few changes dur- 
ing the course of the three centuries. There is great 
danger that educational systems will become fossil- 
ized. The recent report indicates that Eoglish educa- 
tors are waking up to this fact, and are proposing 
reforms which will adapt their school system to the 
needs of to-day. 





The exasperating policy adcpted by the naw Lon- 
don School Board to enforce their threat of ‘‘ no fee, 
no school,” is bringing about the results which we 
anticipated. As will be remembered, the resolution 
adopted by the Board converted the teachers of Lon- 
don into agents of an inquisition into the incomes 
and expenditures of all parents who did not pay their 
children’s fees. The present Board was elected by 
the ‘‘ ratepayers ” on the issue of economy. Witha 
pardonable exaggeration, the President of the last 
Board characterizes the economy by saying, ‘‘ You 
first keep an army of officers to sweep the children 
into school ; then you instruct your head teachers to 
send them home after their fees ; then you must set 
the officers on again to get the children back ; then you 
send them away with another batch of stationery ; 
and so you go round and round industriously throw- 
ing bad money after good.” The average weekly fee 
is a little over twopence, and it is said, and it very 
often happens, that a shilling is spent in getting it, 
or in not getting it, as the case may be. The teach- 
ers have to keep filed and tabulated all the docu- 
ments which the ‘‘ inquisition” makes necessary. 
There are a good number of people in London who 
refuse to pay the fees because they are conscien- 
tiously opposed to the rystem, still more who refuse to 
pay because they want to avoid it, and a large pop- 
ulation refuse to pay because they cannot pay. The 
new system, if persevered in, will result in weeding 
out the classes for whom the public school system was 
specially intended. The chances are, however, that 
these ‘‘soapless” classes, as they are called, will 
weed out the system. In this work they will be 
assisted by the Radical party. Ata recent meeting 
of the Metropolitan Radical Federation a resolution 
was carried, directing that a manifesto be issued to 
all parents, requesting them to discontinue the pay- 
ment of school fees, and refuse to fill up and sign any 
papers in reference to them. 





The convention establishing international copy- 
right has now been acceded to by twelve nations— 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway, Italy, Switzerland, Tunis, Honduras, and 
Hayti. There are several conspicuous omissions from 
this list of names, but, on the whole, the signing of 
the convention marks a great advance in the spread 
of sounder ethical ideas concerning authors’ rights 
and property. The time will come when the whole 
reading world will form a single audience, and the 
writer who has the good fortune to secure the atten- 
tion of that audience will receive something like a 
just and fair return for his genius and his labcr. 
Meanwhile the attention of the American people is 
respectfully directed to the fact that while Tunis, 
Honduras, and Hayti are parties to this convention, 
the United States is not. It is rather humiliating, in 
a matter which involves national morality and intel- 
ligence, to find these insignificant powers ahead of us. 


At the recent meetiog of the British Association 
the question of land reform was discussed in four 
papers, each of which represented a different posi- 
tion. The Secretary of the Allotments Association, 
representing the radical reformers, read a spirited 
denunciation of the Enclosure acts, by which the 
common land of England was made the private 
property of the rich. His argument was that the 
nation must compensate the peasants for the wrong 
which had been done to them in the past, and estab- 
lish peasant proprietorship, so that the English 
laborer, like the French, may own his three or four 
acres. Mr. Bolton King took the position that 
co-operative farming was the true remedy for present 
evils. By cooperation the small farmers would get 
the use of the same machinery as the large farmers, 
and would have the advantage of the latter in the 
careful personal supervision which they could give 
to their land. Mr. King is himself carrying on a 
very extensive experiment in co-operative farming. 
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A report in the ‘‘Spectatoz” says that it will un- 
doubtedly prove successful unless prices continue to 
decline. The rent is fixed for a definite number of 
years, and when the price of grain is reduced by 
American competition, the tenants must suffer until 
the lease runs out. When a new lease is made the 
landlord must, of course, content himself with less 
rent. Archdeacon Lea’s paper described a very 
successful experiment in fruit farming on three 
acres. Sir H. Verney read a paper prepared by his 
wife, which attacked all systems of land reform. Lady 
Verney advocated her old idea that *‘ small takings” 
on the part of the landlord ‘‘ are better” than ‘‘ small 
holdings” on the part of the laborer. She attempted 
to substantiate this position by telling how wretched 
is the condition of some of the peasant proprietors of 
France. She of course failed to contrast the condition 
of the peasant proprietors of France with their position 
when they were simply peasants and not proprietors. 
Her argument is that the laborer is better off in 
England, where he rents his farm, than he is in 
France, where he owns it; therefore it is a bad 
system for the laborer to own his farm. This is 
a curious method of reasoning, but it is not uncom- 
mon in political discussions. 


The recent stirring up of the dirty pool of politics 
in this city promises to give New York a first class 
Mayor. Mr. George is already in the field as the 
eandidate of tha labor party. To the great astonish- 
ment of the uninitiated, Tammany Hall has nomi- 
nated Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt, who, whatever his lim- 
itations and faults may be, is a man of unquestioned 
integrity, independence, and ability. Not to be be- 
hind their competitors, the Republicans have placed 
in the field Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, a young man 
whose record and position would seem to qualify 
him pre-eminently for the difficult work imposed on 
the Mayor of this city. Mr. Roosevelt’s services in 
behalf of municipal reform while member of the 
Legislature have not been and will not be forgotten 
by the citizens of New York. If he is elected we shall 
undoubtedly be treated to a very interesting and 
lively chapter of municipal politics. Concerning the 
chances of his election or of Mr. Hewitt’s it is im- 
possible to make any prediction. Although an emi- 
nently respectable man, Mr. Hewitt has behind him 
the most unscrupulous political organization in the 
United States ; and, as everybody knows, the Repub- 
lican machine behind Mr. Roosevelt has kept itself 
going by a system of unblushing trades for years. 





The loss of life and destruction of property from the 
terrible storm of October 14 were extraordinary and 
almost unprecedented. On the coast of Great Britain, 
on our own great Lakes, in many Western towns and 
villages, in the city of Buffalo, and along our South- 
ern coast, the damage was very great. But the most 
appalling of the disasters was that which fell upon 
Sabine Pass, a Texan village, situated near the en- 
trance of a small lake near the coast. Here an enor- 
mous wave caused by a West Indian hurricane broke 
upon the shore with, as some say, a wall of water 
fifty feet high. At the same time the lake waters 
broke from their bounds, and, meeting the incoming 
wave, submerged the country for many miles. The 
scenes of terror and death that followed are described 
with many heartrending details. The town was 
swept out of existence, and latest accounts estimate 
the number of deaths at not less than two hundred 
and fifty. The survivors are in the greatest distress ; 
aid is but now reaching them. For forty miles back 
the crops were dameged ; hundreds of thousands of 
acres are still submerged, and what was once a pleas- 
ant village is now a waste of desolation over which 
hover myriads of birds of prey. 


GENERAL News.—The New York ex-Aldermen 
indicted for bribery have been put under heavier bail. 
The bondsman of Sayles, who has fled, has paid the 
$25,000 bail-bond. McCabe is to be tried this week. 
——Secretary Manning has returned to Washington 
with improved healtb.—— Rumors of the assassination 
of ex-President Gonzales of Mexico and of a new and 
formidable insurrection are not confirmed.—Re- 
ceivers have been appointed for the New Jersey 
Central Railroad.——The remains of Chief Justice 
Chase were reinterred in Cincinnati last week.—— 
Atlanta dispatches say that the manufacture of con- 
traband whisky is on the increase.——Mrs. Lucy 
Parsons, the wife of the condemned Anarchist, has 
been making speeches in New York. She wishes to 
enlist public opinion in opposition to the execution 
of the Anarchists.——The cholera is making terrible 
ravages in Oorea.——The South Boston Iron Works 
allege as the cause of their failure their inability to 
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collect a large sum of money due from the Govern- 
ment for ordnance.——Biloxi, La., has again been 
quarantined by New Orleans; thirty deaths from 
yellow fever, or a disease greatly resembling it, have 
occurred in two weeks.——The packers’ strike in 
Chicago has been ended, the men agreeing to return 
on the ten-hour plan. The employers, however, 
have put the winter schedule of wages in operation a 


month earlier than usual.—Mr. Blaine has been 
making speeches in Pennsylvania, and has been 
greeted with enthusiasm.——The Pennsylvania 


Supreme Court has made an important decree forbid- 
ding the transfer of the South Pennsylvania Railroad 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company.——In a 
vigorous letter Mr. Henry George has challenged Mr. 
Hewitt to meet him in a joint debate on the questions 
involved in the contest for the Mayoralty. 


THE NEXT STEP. 


HE meeting of the Indian Oonference at Lake 
Mohonk last week, of which a report will be 
found in another column, was the largest and most 
successful yet held. It brought together a large 
number of representative men and women who are 
giving themselves intelligently and resolutely to the 
work of righting the ancient wrongs of the Indian, 
so far as that can now be done, and supplying him 
with those agencies and instrumentalities which will 
evable him to become a self-supporting and xelf- 
respecting citizen. From every department of this 
work come the most enccuraging reports. Schools 
are steadily growing in number and efficiency ; 
methods of collecting and diffusing information con- 
cerning Indian wrongs and needs are becoming more 
effective ; the interest of the public, so long slumber- 
ing and so difficult to awaken, is steadily widening 
and deepening ; necessary legislation has never before 
reached so advanced a stage. All that is needed 
now is the steady pressure of public opinion on Con- 
gress, and the widening of influences already moving 
forward with accelerated pace. The conscience of 
the American people has not been dead, but it has 
slept the sleep of Rip Van Winkle himself—a sleep so 
sound and so prolonged that it simulated death. 
The noble story of ‘‘ Ramona” has carried the tragedy 
of the Indian into thousands of homes, as ‘' Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” carried the tragedy of the negro thirty 
years ago. Men and women learn with astonish- 
ment and shame the history of our dealings with 
these native tribes—a history of deceit, fraud, vio- 
lence, robbery, and long-continued abuse. If that 
history were generally known, the legislation now 
awaiting the action of the House of Representatives 
would be secured at the coming session ; it would be 
impossible for any body of men to withstand the 
tide of public indignation which would sweep over 
the country. Unfortunately, the awful story is as yet 
known to few ; to tell it, to repeat it, and to bring it 
home to the national conscience is the one great duty 
laid upon every man and woman who would avert, if 
possible, something of that retribution which inevi- 
tably overtakes every nation which oppresses those 
whom it ought to protect. 

The supreme test of a civilization is the manner in 
which it treats its weak and helpless subjects. Does 
it jealously watch over their rights and protect them 
from rapacity, greed, and cruelty ? or does it basely 
misuse its superior force for selfish ends? The 
record of American civilization fails lamentably when 
this test is applied toit. The story of our dealings 
with the Indian has been fitly called ‘‘a century of 
dishonor.” There is no form of public wrong or 
private outrage from which the Indian has not 
suffered ; there is no act of violence and robbery 
which has not been committed against him. Our so- 
called Indian policy could not have been more skill- 
fully contrived to defeat the ends of civilization and 
to hold in perpetual barbarism both the oppressor and 
the oppressed. We have denied the Indian the 
privileges and duties of citizenship that we might 
treat him as a ward of the Nation ; but as a ward, 
instead of protecting him, we have handed him over 
as a prey to thieves and plunderers. We have given 
him splendid grants of land, and then stolen it from 
him, acre by acre; we have made solemn promises to 
him, and then broken them under the forms of law ; 
when he has resisted to the death those outrages upon 
his person and property which no white man would 
have endured for a moment, we have called him a 
savage and a murderer. This is an old story to the 
few who are fighting to redress these crying evils ; 
bat it is a story which the great majority of the 
American people have yet to learn, and it must be 
repeated until they know it by heart. 











The first step toward the righting of these century- 
old wrongs and the effacement of this century-old 
infamy is the adoption by the House of Representa 
tives of the bills now before it, popularly known as 
the Dawes bills. The provisions of the bills have 
been repeatedly set forth in these columns, and are 
known to our readers. It is enough to repeat here 
that they aim to break up the present ownership of 
lands in common under the reservation system, and 
to enable the Indians to hold lands in severalty ; 
the titles to be inalienable for twenty-five years; the 
surplus lands now belonging to the tribes, after dis- 
tribution, to be sold and the proceeds kept by the 
Government for a time, and to be used, with accumu- 
lations of interest, for the benefit of the original 
holders ; the Indians to be made citizens, and the civil 
aud criminal laws of the United States to be extended 
tothem. In this way the Indians will be transformed 
from dependents of the Nation into self supporting 
members of the community, and the great reservations 
now set apart to the conservation of barbarism will 
be opened up by just and honest methods to eager 
settlers. 

These bills appropriately bear the name of the Sen- 
ator whose tireless patience, persistence, and skill have 
carried them through the Senate to the point where 
the action of the lower house is alone necessary to 
make them the laws of the land. The President has 
repeatedly expressed his sympathy with the efforts 
to put the Indian on a bazis of citizenship, and there 
is little doubt of his action in the matter. What is 
now needed is such an expression of public opinion 
as the Representatives can neither mistake nor 
ignore. There remain practically only two more 
months of work before the expiration of the present 
Congress. The House never settles down to business 
before January, and early in March it adjourns. If 
the Dawes bills fail to pass during the coming session, 
the end so greatly desired may be indefinitely post- 
poned. They must be introduced intoa new Con 
gress, struggle through the Senate in a pressure of 
other and more influential legislation, and months, 
perhaps years, after reach the ;lace where they 
stand today. ‘There is, therefore, the greatest possi- 
ble need of urgent work to bring every possible influ- 
ence to bear upon the House of Representatives. 
Persistent, personal work is needed in every Con- 
gressional district to arouse public opinion and focus 
its force on each Representative. Every friend of 
this great movement ought to study the situation and 
set every possible influence in motion. The bills 
will be passed if popular sentiment is clearly behind 
them. 


THE CHURCH DOOR. 


HE curious infelicity of much of theologica] 
debate was illustrated last week by the debate in 

the National Council of Congregational Ohurches on 
the question whether there should be any relaxation 
in the customary tests of church membership. The 
discussion was opened by a paper by Dr. Leavitt, of 
Clevelard, who would apparently require as a con- 
dition of admission to the church not ouly the accept- 
ance of a tolerably comprehensive system of theology, 
but also of a Puritan system of morals, including 
a pledge of total abstinence from card-playing, 
theater-going, and dancing—a combination of tests 
which, we venture to say, is not to be found in halfa 
dozen Congregational church manuals in the country, 
if indeed it is to be found in one. He was followed 
by the Rev. J. L. Corning, of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
who would apparently open the church doors to all 
who desired to be good and to do good—a relaxation 
which would leave less piety in the church manual 
than is to be found in the formula of admission to a 
Masonic lodge. The discussion thus opened occupied 
two or three hours and covered a wide range, but in 
it all no one even suggested the fundamental inquiry, 
What are the customary tests of church membership ? 
This was perhaps fortunate. The inquiry would 
have been liable to bring the entire debate to an un- 
timely end, as it would have appeared forthwith that 
there are no customary tests, and therefore that there 
is no significance in the inquiry. The Broadway 
Tabernacle of New York imposes no other dogmatic 
test than an acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed, and we 
doubt whether the most liberal Oongregationalists, 
including Mr. Corning, would ask for a relaxation of 
that test ; while, on the other hand, there are churches 
in New England whose creed constitutes an entire 
body of divinity—one was mentioned in the discus- 
sion which comprised forty-five printed pages. We are 
inclined to believe that when the children of the 
Sabbath-school applied for membership in the church 
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the moat conservative Congregationalist, including 
Dr. Leavitt, would wish to simplify such a theological 
compendium. Indeed, two conservative clergymen 
who spoke in support of Dr. Leavitt’s paper furnished 
each a creed so simple that the most liberal-minded 
Congregationalist would scarcely ask for anything 
simpler. Dr. Pentecost devoted the whole strength of 
his address to a clear exposition of the fact that the 
creed of the New Testament was a simple faith in the 
Lord Jesus Ohrist as a divine Saviour of men, only he 
was mistaken in acsuming that no Congregational 
churches require anything more; and Professor 
Wright, of Oberlin, closed an earnest plea for a 
stringent test by quoting as a sample of an apparently 
satisfactory creed the following, which he had found 
in a recent trip among some Indian Christians in 
Alaska : 

‘God is the Boss of us fellers and of every man all. God 
loves us fellers all. I feel in my heart that I love God, I 
love my brother, my sister, every man all. I wish every 
feller loved Jesus, then they no more fight—no bad.”’ 

We know of no body calling itself Christian, unless 
it be the Western Unitarian Association—and we are 
not sure that that body calls itself Christian—which 
would wish to simplify or relax this creed. 

The truth is that there are few if any persons in 
the Congregational churches, or in any other, who 
wish a relaxation in the tests of membership; but 
there is a considerable number who think that the 
present tests are offen unwise because inadequate. 
They would have them not less stringent, but differ- 
ent. A test which excludes a Mr. Moody because he 
does not know theology enough to be a church mem- 
ber, and admits the defaulting Mr. Gould, is cer- 
tainly defective, though it may not be easy to improve 
it. A test which shuts out a child who has faith, 
hope, and love in childlike experiences, and admits a 
man who has neither, but instead knows the cate- 
chism, is certainly not an ideal test ; and they who 
want to improve it want, not a relaxation in the te:t, 
but a change in its character. N. P. Willis years 
ago wrote among bis letters from his country home 
one that became for a time a classic, on a ‘‘ pig-tight 
gate.” A gate which is so fast-closed that the 
schoolboy cannot get it open and get home, but so 
open at the bottom that the pigs can get in, is not an 
ideal gate. Shall we take down the bars? asks Dr. 
Leavitt. To which we reply that it may ba well to 
take a bar off the top and put it in at the bottom. 

The church of th> New Testament is an ecclesia ; 
that is, a body of disciples who have been called out. 
Called out from what’ Called into what? Oalled 
out from the world, and called into the kingdom of 
God. Thechurch member should be separate from 
the world; and he should be loyal to the cause and 
work of Ohrist. No one, we trust, wishes any relax- 
ation in a test which will exclude from the church 
the spirit of worldliness and disloyalty ; and no one, 
we should hope, desires any test which would exclude 
unworldliness and Christian loyalty. Such a test 
ought not to be either dogmatic or ethical, but spir- 
itual. The end of the church test, whether its door- 
keeper be a rector, a board of elders, or an examining 
committee, should be to admit every one who desires 
to separate himself from the world and to ally 
himself in single-hearted allegiance to Jesus Christ 
and his work ; but he must certainly be very narrow- 
minded who thinks that there are none such who do 
not accept the body of divinity embodied in some of 
the older church manuals. Merely to simplify the 
creed will certainly not elevate the tone of the church, 
and may even lower it; but, as certainly, a church 
may be characterized by a very high degree of spirit- 
ual life, and a very short and simple creed. We sup- 
pose that few men will deny that the Mount Vernon 
Church of Boston, under Dr. Kirke’s pastorate, pos- 
sessed a high degree of spiritual life. But its creed 
was so short and simple that the council called to 
give it recognition hesitated to do so, and yielded 
only under the assurance that the church and its 
pastor would not consent to any more complicated or 
elaborate statement of faith. 

The spiritual life of the church cannot be helped 
by tinkering its creed. Poverty of spiritual life hasa 
deeper than a dogmatic cause. Solong as a church is 
a social club ; so long as its attractions are those of a 
temple fitted up for luxurious wsthetic worship for 
its paying members during two or three hours in the 
week, and a sacred concert at one end and a brilliant 
lecture at the other ; so long as it knows no cross but 
the gilded one on its steeple, and no missionary life 
except that which is manifested by an annual contri- 





bution to some Missionary Board ; so long as it is a 
social exchange where prudent parents seek for 
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eligible opportunities for marriageable daughters, 
and “our set” occupies the cushioned pews on 
Sundays and constitutes the church life during the 
week—so long no stringency of dogmatic or ethical 
tests will exorcise the spirit of worldliness and 
exclude Demetrius from membership or even from 
office. bearing, hardly from the pulpit. The church 
whose life is in its love and loyalty, whose joy is in 
its cross-bearing, and whose wealth is in its lowly 
service, which seeks no membership that is not 
consecrated and active, and whose consecration and 
activity make life for all unconsecrated jand inactive 
members a constant discomfort because a constant 
source of self-reproach, will not need to trouble itself 
about the dangers of a relaxation of tests of church 
membership, nor will it need any other test than a 
simple confession of sin and pledge of love and loyalty 
to Him who is the Saviour of sinners and the Lord 
and Master of his church. 








THE ANDOVER CASE. 


E do not think that our readers need feel 
any apprehension that the Andover case, 
whatever its result, will lead to any split in the Con- 
gregational denomination. Five chairs at Andover 
are endowed in whole or in part under a certain trust, 
the terms of which require theological teaching in ac- 
cordance with a certain creed. What this creed—or 
rather the subscription to it—requires, and whether 
the teaching of the five professors is in accordance 
with it, are purely ecclesiastico-legal questions, which 
the authorities are bound to decide entirely regard- 
less of their theological predispositions. An Old 
Theology man might regard the trust not inconsistent 
with New Theology teaching, and a New Theology 
man mi: arrive at an opposite conclusion. The 
truth or ‘alsity of the teaching is one thing, its ac- 
cordance or discordance with the creed is another. 
The final decision of this question, if it is over 
decided upon its merits, will depend upon the ques- 
tion whether the judges are strict or liberal construc- 
tionists. We do not see how the teaching of either 
the new Andover or the old Andover, of Professor 
Harris or Professor Park, can be reconciled witha 
strict construction of the creed ; and the one is quite 
as incongruous with that creed as the other. But 
then the creed itself provides for a different construc- 
tion, in requiring the subscribers to it to pledge them- 
selves to teach in accordance with the Scripture as 
the Holy Spirit shall interpret it to them ; and it is 
for the courts—ecclesiastical or civil—to decide, so 
far as this trust is concerned, whether the specific 
clauses of the creed override this general pledge, or 
this general pledge the more specific clauses, when- 
ever the two come in conflict. 

It is, however, somewhat doubtful whether, in its 
present form, the case can be decided upon its merite. 
Proceedings have begun before the Board of Visit- 
ors, and the Board of Trustees having also been 
asked to bring the matter before the Board of Visit- 
ors, have asserted their own jurisdiction. The two 
ean hardly have concurrent jurisdiction; and 
which is the original and which the appellate court 
must, it would seem, be first decided. The com- 
plaint, too, is understood to be founded in part on 
the ‘* Andover Review” and the republication of its 
editorials in ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.” But it is 
difficult to see how the executors of a trust to secure 
certain theological teachings in a theological seminary 
ean enforce a particular teaching owtside its walls. 
Finally, the five theological professors are jointly 
complained of, probably because the complainants 
had no means of ascertaining how they severally 
shared the composition of this book between them. 
But it is difficult to see how Professor Churchill, who 
teaches elocution, can be evicted from his chair on 
evidence that Professor Smyth or Professor Harris 
has taught something not consonant with the creed ; 
unless, indeed, it is attempted to show that the five 
men have conspired together to overturn the creed, 
and we hardly imagine that such a conspiracy is 
even suspected, much less charged. 

Those who have initiated this proceeding will have 
no cause to complain if it reacts against their own 
theology with the public. If, indeed, the Trustees 
or the Visitors had begun proceedings against the 
Professors, the public would have said, This is a duty 
laid upon them by their office. But when the leaders 
in a theological combat, after it has been carried on 
for four or five years, resort to legal proceedings to 
suppress the theological teaching of the other side, 
the inference will be universal, if not irresistible, 
that they have lost faith in the power of their own 
views to win assent in an equal combat. The aver- 





age man will think that these controversialists would 
not attempt to suppress Andover Seminary and the 
‘** Andover Review ” if they dared to meet their critics 
in an open field with no other weapons than words 
and no other umpire than truth. He will think that 
the very inauguration of this proceeding indicates 
that the New Theology is overmastering the Old The- 
ology, and he will be apt to believe that the same 
method would be adopted, if it were possible, to sup- 
press New Theology in the pulpit and the public 
press. Whether this conclusion is just or not, it is 
natural, and it will give to the New Theology in the 
lay mind an advantage which we are sorry to see it 
possess. We could have wished to see it work its 
way against that natural conservatism which is the 
divine protection against facile error, and which 
would certainly in time have eliminated from it what- 
ever is mere seductive hypothesis, and engrafted from 
it on the Old Theology whatever is a deeper spirit- 
ual insight into the eternal truth of God. At all 
events, nothing is more certain than that in our day 
the attempt at repression always results in currency. 
The temporary exclusion from missionary service of 
a few Obristian men and women because they could 
not affirm that there can be no probation after death 
has carried the hypothesis of a future probation into 
Japan and India as no commissioned propagandist of 
that doctrine, however dogmatic, could have done ; 
and the present attempt to repress Andover Seminary 
and to deprive of their office the five editors of the 
‘** Andover Review ” will give a currency to Andover 
Theology which no apostle, however earnest, could 
have given to it. 


THE COUNCIL AT CHICAGO. 


O a busy man there seems to be a great deal 

of wasted time in our great ecclesiastical gath- 
erings. Weighed and burdened by a sense of the 
serious problems of our national life, the pressing 
necessity laid upon us by the dark night of Mormon- 
ism, by the maniacal fury of the drink curse, by the 
uprising of the democracy of labor, educated just 
enough to be discontented, but not enough to know 
the way of escape from discontent ; weighed and 
burdened by the more serious problem of spiritual 
life, the ever-perplexing problem how to bring back 
the orphaned soul to the Father's roof—one grows 
impatient at the spectacle of three hundred earnest, 
intelligent, and influential men expending hours in 
debating questions of religious labels, religious eti- 
quette, and religious machinery. The Triennial 
Episcopal Convention devotes half a day to discussing 
the question whether they shall send a greeting to 
the Congregational Council, and, if so, whether it 
shall greet them as churches or brethren. Not to be 
outdone in literally endless discussions—that is, in 
discussions which reach no real and practical end— 
the Congregational Council expends an afternoon in 
debating the question of how to secure and maintain 
ministerial standing, and ends it by practically 
leaving the question where, under the principles of 
the Congregational order, it must of necessity be 
left, to local self-government. Meanwhile, half an 
hour or so are given respectively to the Mormon 
question, the Indian question, the temperance ques- 
tion; and it now looks, as we write, as though, 
apart from the address of Dr. Pentecost on the 
Evangelization of Our Cities, even that overshadow- 
ing problem would get small time, if any, for free 
discussion. 

We are clearly of the conviction that our great 
church bodies could learn wisdom from our modern 
legislative bodies, by leaving the framing of legisla- 
tion to committees, and could set an example to Con- 
gress by devoting its own time to the large discussion 
of great problems and principles. Just in what form 
the Episcopal Convention frames its greeting to its 
Oongregational brethren is a matter of very small 
consequence. Whether the Episcopalians of the 
United States as represented by their great national 
organization are sufficiently catholic to recognize as 
fellow-workers for Ohrist those who follow not after 
them in casting out devils is a question which it is 
well worth their while seriously to consider. So, 
again, whether Oongregationalists will make any 
attempt to aid each other in protecting careless or 
ignorant churches against immoral, ignorant, or 
loose-thinking preachers; whether, above all, there 
shall be diffused throughout the entire Congregational 
constituency a resolute integrity and purity which 
will not suffer any lack of loyalty to Ohrist to pass 
unrebuked, is not a waste but a valuable employ- 
ment of time. But the question how this purpose, 
when a free and warm discussion has created and 











strengthened it, shall move to its accomplishment, 
will be far more wisely answered by local experi 
ments, where mistakes will produce no widespread 
disaster, than by a hopeless attempt to construct out 
of hand in a public debate in a great assembly a spe- 
cific and detailed method. 

It would, however, be a great blunder on the part 
of the critic to suppose that the value of such gather- 
ings is to be measured by the legislation accom- 
plished, or by the intellectual interchange in what 
sometimes seem to be profitless debates. These three 
hundred delegates are separated from each other by 
that individuality of judgment which belongs to all 
thoughtful men, and these separations appear 
quickly because they lie upon the surface. But these 
men are united by a common faith, a common loy- 
alty, which does not appear quickly, because it lies 
below the surface. The deeper down the inquiry 
into belief goes, the less the divergences and the more 
fundamental the agreements ap;ear. Even a hot 
debate like that at Des Moines makes it colerably 
clear to the careful observer that the vast majority 
desire neither to s3nd abroad one who empha- 
sizes a doctrine of future probation, nor to refuse 
commission to one who does not. When the hour’s 
debate on Ministerial Standing is ended, it appears 
quite clear that no one in the Oouncil desires 
to see loose thinking or loose living in the Congre- 
gational pulpit, and no one wishes to forbid liberty 
of thought and action ; that the only question is how 
to work out in instituted forms the ‘‘ law of liberty.” 
Still more valuable is the demonstration which such 
gatherings afford of that unity which includes all 
divergences of creed, liturgy, or organization. What- 
ever speaker gives eloquent expression to the senti- 
ment of loyalty to the denomination is sure of ap- 
plause, and he who voices loyalty to Christ is sure of 
a still warmer response. This deeper unity, however, 
finds its best culture and its best expressions in the 
informal, social fellowship in the lobbies and in the 
hospitable homes. Men who have known each other 
only as antagonists and mutual critics in public de- 
bate, who have looked on each other with mutuai 
suspicion, if not ill-will, as bigots or as heretics, shake 
hands, look into each other’s eyes, hear each other’s 
voices in the prayer-meeting, exhibit to each other a 
side of character they had never shown before, and 
discover in each other a spiritual life and kinship 
that only such personal fellowship can evoke. Men 
who have only known each other as theological com- 
batants see each other as their friends and neighbors 
see them, and are surprised by the revelation. A spirit- 
ual fellowship draws them together; and under the 
influence of strong attractions all attempts to divide 
and sunder on polemical grounds disappear. 

This has been signally illustrated by the course of 
feeling, more potent than ecclesiastical debate, which 
has characterized the present Nationa! Council of 
Congregationalists. The two wings have grown 
together ; because the men who constitute these two 
wings have come to understand each other. The 
sentiment of unity has visibly grown from day to 
day. A body of men meeting just after the warm 
theological debates which culminated at Des Moines 
came together with an unmistakable suspicion of 
each other’s purposes and a whispered fear of contro- 
versy, but have learned that they are one in loyalty 
to Christ and his work, and in essential faith in him 
and his truth. They discover the unity of the faith 
iu spite of some divergences of belief, and the bond 
of perfectness in a love which personal acquaintance 
between such men is always sure to forge. The 
danger, if there ever was one, of a division in the 
Congregational denomination exists no longer. If 
the National Oouncil had rendered the Congregational 
churches no other service, it would deserve grateful 
recognition for this. 


THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT. ] 








fae three hundiei delegates were present Wed? 
nesday at 10 a.m. when the Council was called 
to order by 8. B. Capen, Esq., of Boston, Chairman of 
the Provisional Committee. The delegates had gath- 
ered in the commodious and beautiful audience-room of 
the Union Park Church. In front of the circular gal- 
lery surrounding the auditorium were such names as 
Mather, Robinson, Edwards, Davenport, Brewster, 
Dwight, of the fathers ; Stuart, Bacon, Storrs, Sturte- 
vant, Oarpenter, Goodell, Hammond, of more recent 
times. A brief address of welcome was given by Pr. 
Noble, after which the credentials of the delegates were 


called for, and the remaining part of the morning 
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occupied in preparing the roll. In the afternoon the 
organization was completed by the choice of Lieutenant- 
Governor Louis E. Cook, of Riverton, Conn., as 
Moderator. Dr. John K. McLean, of Oakland, Cal., 
was chosen first assistant moderator, and the Rev. B. A. 
Jones (colored), of Memphis, Tenn., second assistant 
Moderator. The only exciting subject of the day was over 
the reception of the credentials of Dr. Zachary Eddy, 
of Atlanta, Ga., who, having been appointed delegate 
by less than the constitutional number of churches, was 
finally received, by special vote, as an honorary member 
of the Council. A brief report'of the work of the Provis- 
ional Committee in preparing for this Council was 
read by the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, the Secretary of that 
Committee, in which it was recommended that the 
work of the Creed Committee, appointed by order of the 
Council of 1880, be thankfully received. 

The great event of the day was the opening sermon, 
in the evening, by Professor George P. Fisher, D.D., 
of New Haven, Conn., from the text 1 Cor. ilf., 11: 
‘‘For other foundation can no man lay than that fs 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” The sermon will be given 
to readers of The Christian Union in full next week, so 
that they will have the privilege of enjoying, with those 
who heard it, a sermon which was in every way worthy 
both of the preacher and his opportunity. 

Thursday morning Dr. Goodwin gave an eloquent 
and exceedingly felicitous address of welcome to the 
Counctl—an address which, like most of those which 
fall from his lfps, needs to be reported in full in order 
that its power and appropriateness may be realized. 

Certain facts from the report of Secretary Hazen, 
which then followed, and are given, are full of sugges- 
tion and interest : 

‘*The churches associated in this Council number, by 
the last summary, 4,171. The gain in three years has 
been 235, an average of 78 yearly. The number of 
churches organized was 513, a yearly average of 171. 
Of the 513 organized, 76 were in the East, 198 In the 
interfor, and 239 in the West, 86 of the latter being In 
Dakota The membership of these churches {s 216 118 
in the East, 123,206 in the interfor, and 29 240 in the 
West. These numbers give an average to each church 
of 39 members in the West, 81 in the ‘nterfor, and 141 
in the East, the grand average being exactly 100. The 
increase of 17,015 members was divided : 6591 in the 
East, 6 869 in the interior, and 3,555 in the West. How 
does the growth of our churches compare with the 
increase of the population of the country ? The follow- 
ing table may help us toward a reply : 


Members of 
Population Congregational Propor- 
of U &. Chnrehes. on. 
ont Pee rl. 81,443,321 253,765 1:124 
bi ey EMO Pee eee 88,558,371 806,578 1:126 
jl eee 384,332 1:180 
RR ree er 55,673,000 418,564 1:183 


‘This showing makes it appear that we are failing to 
keep pace with the growth of our total population. 
How can this tendency be checked and reversed is a 
question that confronts the Council. If we can do 
something to secure a favorable answer we do well to 
be here ; if we cannot, we labor in vain and spend our 
strength for naught. With all our wealth and resources 
and all our evangelizing enterprises, we surely must 
not be content with a slow movement in the wrong 
direction in the presence of the great onward march of 
our country. It isa good sign that the number of in- 
fant baptisms is increasing, and the work among the 
children has been encouraging, and yet we are still far 
behind the Presbyterlan brethren in this respect. 
Reports of our benevolence are imperfect. Twenty 
years ago the gifts reported were $25,000 more than 
$1,000,000, but for some years after fell below that 
sum, For the ten ‘years 1866-75 the annual average 
was $1,091,439. For the last decade. 1876-85, they 
have risen to the average of $1,385,859 Last year’s 
gain over 1884 was $176,000. Home expenditures show 
a large increase. Five years ago they rose for the first 
time to $3,000,000. Last year they went above $4 000,- 
000 The value of houses of worship is given by 
2.575 churches, reaching a total of $24,607,476; par- 
sonages, as reported by 1,092 churches, the value of 
$2 390,253. Salaries reported from 2,230 churches are 
$2,189 630, the average being $982. The salaries not 
reported would reduce that average. About 10 per 
cent. of theological students do not remain to graduate. 
The gain of such students is 10 per cent. greater during 
the Just decade than before. 

‘The number of deaths and the gain in the number 
of ministers will give us the number who have entered 
the ministry, 2,493. Since 1875 we have gained ten 
more ministers than churches,” 

It was subsequently voted that the statistical year be the 
civil year, and that after 1888 the Year Book be issued 
as soon after January as possible, and that it contain an 
account of the charities of the church in detail and the 
statistics of the Sunday schools. The report of the 
Treasurer, the Rev, Dr, L. A. Perrin, showed the Coun- 
cll free ircm debt, with a permanent fund of $3,000 on 
hand, and, in addition, about $4,000 for current ex- 
penses, Dr. Dexter, of Boston, was made Chairman of 





the Publishing Committee. The Rev. James Powell, Sec- 
retary of the American Missionary Assoclation, read a 
carefully prepared paper setting forth the history, scope, 
and work of that society from its organization in 1846 
till now. The paper was received with great interest, 
and its reading was interrupted with constant applause. 
He said, in substance : 

Figures do not always deceive, and so it may be said 
that since 1865, or the close of the war, when the Asso- 
clation gave itself specially to work among the freedmen, 
there has been received into our treasury, and 
acknowledged in the regular recelpts. from donations 
and legacies. an average of $266,462.17 a year, making 
a total of $5,329 257.49. In addition there have been 
received from the Freedmen’s Bureau, the Jubilee 
Singers, special contributions to Hampton and Berea, 
and other spectals, $1,808,604.84, which, added to the 
preceding, makes a grand total of $7,137,861.83—an 
amount that represents a yearly average of $356,893.09. 
In the expenditure of this money there has been invested 
in lands, school, church, and mission home-buildings 
(Including those of Berea, Hampton, and Atlanta), 
$1,620,000, all of which investments are held in trust 
and now used for the objects for which the money was 
given. With the remainder all the affairs of the Asso- 
tion in the various departments, North and South, nave 
been administered, and all the various missfonary opera- 
tions carried forward. There have been employed, on 
an average, every year 392 missionaries and teachers. 
This would represent the service for one year of 8,237 
workers. There have been enrolled in the schools a 
yearly average of 17,210 pupils, representing a total of 
861,410 during the period covered. In Sunday-schools 
since 1869 there has been an average attendance yearly 
of 10.549 scholars. making a total of 170 348 during the 
period covered. Since 1871, at which time we had 1,053 
church members, there have been added on the average 
722 a year, or a total of 10,841. 

After the reading of Dr. Powell’s paper the Council 
adopted the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That the Council recommend that the churches 
contribute the coming year the sum of $350,000 to the work 
of the American Missionary Association. 

** Resolved, That the Council advise the officers of the Amer- 
{can Missionary Association and the trustees of its chartered 
institutions of learning to put forth every effort to secure 
the speedy indorsement of these institutions in order 
to assure their existence and permanent usefulness, and 
thus make it possible for the Association to extend its 
work.’’ 

At the afternoon session resolutions were offered and 
referred looking toward a unfon with the Free Baptists. 
A communication from the Peace Society was received, 
and a memorial from the Home Missionary Society 
asking for the appointment of a committee to confer 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
on the matter of comity in Home Missionary work. The 
Society of Christian Endeavor received the commenda- 
tion of the Council, and a paper on the Foreign Mission- 
ary work of the American Board was read by Dr. N. G. 
Clark. Following this paper came a paper by Dr. G. 
R. Leavitt, taking strongly conservative ground in ap- 
swer to the question, ‘‘Would the interests of the 
churches be served by a relaxation in the customary 
tests requisite to obtain admission to membership ?” 
The paper was tenderly written, and was eminently 
fatr. Its reading certainly made a profound impression 
and received the approval of the Council. Dr. Leavitt 
was followed by the Rev. J. Leonard Corning, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., who asked and was granted permission to 
read for fifteen minutes on the other side. In the brief 
and spirited discussion which oceupled the closing 
hours of the session Professor Wright, of Oberlin, Dr. 
Pentecost, Dr. William H. Ward, the Rev. James B. 
Gregg, of Colorado, the Rev. A. P. Marvin, of Lancas- 
ter, Mass., and Dr. Quint, of Dover, N. H., took part. 
The day was fitly closed by an able and eloquent paper, 
read at the evening session, by Dr. H. A. Stimson, of 
St. Louis, on ‘‘The Future of Congregationalism.” 
Space is wanting for an abstract of the paper, which we 
trust will in some way be given to the public in full. 
Its leading points were that Congregationalism is pre- 
eminently Christian, Calvinistic, and catholic, and that 
it has in itself the elements of rapid and powerful growth. 

Friday morning Dr. Roy reported a visit made ssa 
delegate to the African churches of Baltimore. The Rev. 
Dr. Joslah Strong, author of ‘‘Our Country,” read a 
report approving most heartily the work of the American 
Missionary Association. Dr. W. M. Barrows, of New 
York, spoke for the Home Missionary Society; Dr. H. 
A. Schauffler, of Cleveland, for the Bohemian work ; 
after which Superintendent H. C. Simmons, of North 
Dakota, and the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, of Michigan, 
svoke of the needs of the field as they fall under their 
eyes. A long and elaborate report on ministerial relief 
was then read by Dr. M. K. Whittlesey, of Illinois, 
which was fitly followed by a statement by Dr. Stimson 
of conditions of the Knowles legacy of $10,000, which 
the executors of Mrs. Helen Knowles are ready to pay 
over for the purpose of ministerial rellef as soon as the 
Council makes suitable provisions for receiving it. It 





was also stated that a home for infirm ministers and 
their families, worth twelve or fifteen thousand dollars, 
and situated in Worcester, Mass., would be conveyed to 
the Council when the Council shall have appointed the 
proper persons to receive it. 

Very great interest was awakened by the report on 
Ministerial Standing, read by Dr. Hutchinson, of Ober- 
lin, Ohio. The rules covering the conclusions of the 
Committee were printed for the use of the Council, and 
the debate thereon was the most exciting to which we 
have thus far listened. In this debate Drs. Quint, 
Gordon, Sturtevant, Dexter, Abbott, and several others 
took part. The whole matter was referred to a special 
committee of five, of which Dr. Dexter is to be chair- 
man, with instructions to embody the results of the 
debate in a series of resolutions or rules which the 
Council may finally adopt. 

The report of the Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society was one of the most interesting and hopeful pre- 
sented. The marvelous growth of the misslonary work 
of the Society was dwelt upon, and it was unanimously 
recommended that the churches give the Society not less 
than $100,000 a year for the support of its missions and 
for the work of establishing and siding Sunday-schools. 

One of the most remarkable sessions of the Council 
was that held in the First Church Friday evening. Here 
the delegates met informally and socially as guests of the 
Congregational Club of the city. The ladies of the 
Benevolent Society of the First Church furnished the 
collation, which was gracefully and delightfuily served 
in the spacious Sunday-school rooms of the edifice. 
More than six hundred persons sat down to the tables. 
After this part of the programme was completed, the 
delegates gathered in the great audience-room o7 the 
church, which, with their friends, they completely filled. 
But what pen can describe the session there held? Dr. 
Little, as President of the Club, welcomed its guests of the 
evening, and then called on the speakers of the evening, 
who were limited to five minutes each. Let the reader 
imagine what words of wisdom and wit and spiritual 
guiding and Christian love would be uttered by men 
like Lieutenant-Governor Cook, Dr. Dexter, Joseph 
Twichell, Professor Smyth, President Angell, W. G. 
Puddefoot, Dre. T K McLean, R R. Meredith, 
J H. Barrows, A. H. Quint, C. H. Richards, F. N. 
Peloubet, Lyman Abbott, Joseph Ward, George H. 
Pentecost, and E. P. Goodwin. The subject in general 
was Congregationalism, divided into such topics as: 
The place of laymen in Congregationalism, The relation 
of John Robinson to Congregationalism, The relation 
of mothers to Congregationalism, its relation to Edu- 
cation, How a man from another denomination gets 
on among Congregationalists, How Congregatiohalism 
works in Home Missionary fields, How Congregational- 
ism is adapted to the wants of the Pacific Coast, its 
place in Journalism, etc., etc. Twoof the most pleas- 
ant and appropriate addresses of the evening, though 
all were admirable, everybody will admit, were made 
by President Angell, of Aun Arbor, and by Dr. Good- 
win, who responded to a resolution of thanks to the 
ladies of his church for making it possible for the Club 
to entertain the Council. 

Of the further work of the Council an account must 
be deferred till another week. 








THE EPISCOPAL TRIENNIAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Episcopal Convention has continued its dignified 
and aggressive work at Chicago another week. It 
has given a good deal of time to the subject of missions, in 
which its members have a deep interest. Monday after- 
noon was occupied with addresses by Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, whospoke eloquently, appreciatingly, and grate- 
fully of the work which the Woman’s Auxillary has done. 
The past year the women of the Church have raised 
$234,000, while the whole Church has raised only $280,- 
000. Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, plead the cause of the 
colored people in the South, whom he thinks neglected, 
both to their own injury and the injury of the whites 
who live among them. He does not believe in separate 
organizations for white and black, but in an earnest and 
comprehensive effort which shall show the Christian spirit 
of the Church to which he belongs. Bishop Peterkin, 
of West Virginia, presented the need of small country 
parishes, especially those which are weakened by death 
and constant removals to large and prosperous towns. 
These missionary talks do not differ in spirit or aim or 
impression from those which we hear in Congregational 
or Baptist or Methodist or Presbyterian assemblies, and 
the aggressiveness which the missionary bishops mani- 
fest is something for which all who love our Lord should 
be thankful. 

The one matter of missions taken up Monday and dis- 
posed of related to the enrollment fund; a fund ofa 
million dollars to be used for missionary purposes, and 
to be raised by laymen, none of whom are to pay more 
than five dollars each toward its establishment. Some 
thought the fund would be secured much sooner and 
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more certainly were it to be put under the control of 
the bishops, but it was finally decided to allow the men 
who have had it in charge from the first to continue 
their work, and to use none of the money till the whole 
sum is obtained. 

The resolutions by which the matter was settled are 
as follows : 


‘Resolved, That the Board has heard with entire satisfaction 
the statement of the deputies from the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania in regard to the missionary enrollment plan; that the 
Board hereby agrees that what has hitherto been done has 
been well done; and that the Board bids the laymen who 
have itin hand to go forward in the full conviction that 
their great object can and will be accomplished. 

“* Resolved, That the whole subject of the enrollment fand 
be referred with power to a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Fuller, Coffin, Brown, Crease, Thomas, and Buckley, of the 
diocese of Pennsylvania, and such others as they may add 
to their number. 

‘* Resolved, That the lay deputies of each diocese shall] bea 
special committee for that diocese, to be in communication 
with the central committee, shall appoint their own treas- 
urer, and prosecute the work to the end. 

* Resolved, That in the opinion of the Board of Missions it 
is desirable that this fund should be collected upon the 
same conditions and by the same general methods hereto- 
fore proposed.’’ 

Monday evening the delegates and their wives were 
elegantly entertained at a reception given by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Hibbard, 1,701 Prain Avenue. Not less 
than 500 persons enjoyed the social festivities of the 
evening, and were none the worse for them. 

Three great questions came up for discussion and 
settlement Tuesday—the report of the Committee on 
Marriage and Divorce, the measures which should be 
taken for the spiritual care of immigrants, and whether 
a missionary bishop shall be chosen for the colored 
people of the South. The matter relating to immf- 
grants has been settled by the appointment of a commit. 
tee to confer with the Church of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland to consider in what way their spiritual wants can 
best be met. The question of the duty of the Church to 
the colored people was temporarily disposed of by the 
House of Delegates by the following resolution : 


* Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that a joint 
committee, to consist of three bishops, three clerical depu- 
ties, and three lay deputies, be appointed to consider the 
duty of the Church in regard to work among the colored 
people in the United States, whose duty it shall be to con- 
sider and report to their respective houses the best practical 
plan to secure the purpose herein contemplated, together 
with a draft of such canon or other legislative provision as 
will place the plan upon a permanent basis ; and that all 
resolutions and proposed canons or amendments thereto 
heretofore or hereafter offered on this subject shall be 
referred to said committee; and that it shall report to each 
house Monday next at 10 o'clock a.m.”’ 


The care with which the subject of marriage and 
divorce has been studied by the very able committee to 
which it had been referred is seen in the report sub- 
mitted : 


“ The right and duty of the Church, says the report, as 
regards the regulation of marriage may be presented under 
three heads, as follows : 

1. The impediments to the contract of marriage. 

**2. The manner of its solemnization. 

“3. The condition of its dissolution. 

“ And, first, as to the impediments to the contract. The 
law on the subject of impediments is laid down in the Book 
of Leviticas, chapter xvili., verses 6-19. The prohibitions 
therein contained are binding forever on the Christian con- 
science in the Church. Every marriage therein forbidden is 
unlawful ad initio ; it would be void if made, and if persisted 
in would constitute a just cause for excommunication ; and 
if any clergy should pretend to solemnize a marriage within 
the degrees therein prohibited, he should be held liable to 
discipline and punished in a manner adequate to the grave 
offense of defying the written and well-known statutes of 
Almighty God. This portion of the Holy Scripture must be 
taken in connection with others parallel to it, as Leviticns 
xx., 11-21, and Deuteronomy xxvii., 20, 22,23 As to these 
parts of the sacred text, if question arise as to their scope 
or application, it must be remembered that the right of con- 
struction inheres in the Church. 

** The subject of the manner of the solemnization of holy 
matrimony is closely connected with the question of its dis- 
solution, because there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
alarming state of the public mind on the subject of divorce 
isthe result, in great measure, of the folly and reckless- 
ness with which marriages are contracted. On this point it 
appears to your committee that additional legislation is 
required. They are of the opinion that much could be done 
to prevent many of the evils now arising from inconsiderate 
and hasty marriages, and the vast number of divorces that 
naturally result therefrom. The divorce laws, however lax, 
are not the causes of 80 many divorces. They are but the 
expression and embodiment of the popular desire and de- 
mand for more easy separation of the parties ; they are but 
the product and result of the prevailing public sentiment on 
this subject. And this craving for more divorce legislation 
springs out of, and has its origin in, the unhappiness and 
wretchedness of those who have once taken each other for 
better or for worse until death doth them part. 

“In reference to the manner of solemnization of marriage, 
the main thing to be aimed at is, in the first place, to pre- 
vent any from entering ‘into this holy estate unadvisedly 





or lightly ;’ and, in the next place, to throw about it such 





solemnity of celebration as will indicate the dignity in which 
it ought to be held. Your committee believe that it would 
be of great value if it could be required by the civil law in 
all States that a license should be obtained where the par- 
ties live, or where the marriage is to be solemnized, and a 
record of euch license be kept by a proper officer. Further 
than that, we believe that where the persons to be married 
are members of the congregation, the publication of banns 
would be advisable ; and that every effort should be made 
to impress upon Christian people that marriage lacks its 
gift of grace unless performed by a clergyman, and receiv- 
ing the benediction of the Church. When It is remembered 
that in one State, after receiving a certificate, parties may 
join themselves in marriage before two witnesses ; that in 
one any County Supervisor may legalize the contract ; and 
in another State any Alderman, it is evident that some re- 
strictions in this matter are required. 

“To proceed to the question of the dissolution of the 
marriage contract. Here it is to be observed that the 
church is not to be understood as recommending, advising, 
or encouraging divorce, but as simply consenting to it, and 
permitting it under the stringency of very great pressure. 
In the matter of unfaithfulness, a distinction must inevita- 
bly ke made, on physiological principles, between the man 
and the woman—a distinction which, when noted, forms 
the answer to many sentimental pleas touching the equality 
of the sexes and the range of responsibility. The wife who 
commits adultery commits a crime such as the husband is 
unable to commit. She produces a confusion which it is 
impossible for him to cause, for she can place in his family 
a child not his own—a thing which he cannot do. Hence, 
even natural law punishes the unfaithful wife more severely 
than the unfaithful husband, and with justice, because the 
consequences of her sin are the worst. The moral delin- 
quency is equal in both, because both violate the natural 
and civil contract, and break the commandment of God ; 
but when the purity of the family and the stability of the 
household are taken into account, the guilty woman is the 
greater criminal, for she is able to do a wrong which he is 
absolutely unable to do. 

‘‘ Many, if not most, of the evils of divorce are attribut- 
able to the diversity of statutes on that subject. As the 
civil law stands to-day, nine distinct causes of divorce are 
allowed ; while in several States divorce may be granted 
for other than these nine causes deemed by the court 
sufficient, among which is included incompatibility of tem- 
per; while through what is called ‘comity of States,’ a 
divorce granted according to the laws of one State is often 
considered valid so far as a recognition of the validity of re- 
marriage is concerned in other States ; and, except in eight 
of the States, there is no prohibition which prevents the 
guilty party from marrying during the life of the other party. 
An imperative necessity exists for uniform laws prescribing 
the cause or causes of divorce, and regulating the proceed- 
ings whereby the same may be granted. Such uniformity 
might be accomplished by adding the words, ‘ and divorce’ 
to the grant of power to Congress contained in the fourth 
clause of section 8, article 1, of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

** Your committee have drafted a Canon, which they now 
submit, and ask the adoption of the following resolution : 

“* Resolved, That the canon on marriage and divorce 
annexed to this report be adopted by this house, in place of 
the present canon on that subject. 

“Bishop Thomas M. Clark, of Rhode Island; Bishop 
William Croswell Doane, of Albany; Bishop Frederick D. 
Huntington ; the Rev. Morgan Dix, of New York ; the Rev. 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, of New Jersey ; Judge Jasper W. 
Gilbert, of Long Island; Judge Edmund H. Bennett, of 
Massachusetts, Committee.”’ 


The following was the canon annexed to the report : 


“ Canon 13.—Section 1. If any persons be joined together 
otherwise than as God’s Word doth allow, their marriage is 
not lawfal. 

Sec. 2. Marriage is prohibited by the Word of God, and by 
this Church, within the degrees of consanguinity and affinity 
specified in Leviticus xvill., 6-18. 

Sec. 3. 1. It shall be the duty of ministers to admonish the 
people from time to time that the church discountenances 
marriages in private, and that the public solemnization 
thereof ought not to be dispensed with, except for good 
cause and under special circumstances. 

2. No minister shall solemnize the marriage of any person 
under eighteen years of age, except the parent or guardian 
of such person be present or shall have given written con- 
sent to the marriage. 

8. No minister shall solemnize a marriage except in the 
presence of at least two witnesses, each of whom shall be 
personally acquainted with both parties. 

4. No minister shall furnish witnesses to persons coming 
to him to be joined together in marriage. 

5. Every minister of this church shall keep a register of 
marriages, in which, at the time of the marriage, he shall 
record the names, birthplace, age, residence, and condition 
of each party, and the said record duly transcribed in the 
said register shall be duly signed by both parties to the 
marriage, by at least two witnesses, and by the minister who 
performs the ceremony. 

Sec. 4. 1. The law of this Church concerning divorce is 
that contained in 8t. Matthew v., 32; xix., 9 ; St. Mark x.,11, 
and 8&t. Luke xvi., 18. 

2. Marriage, when duly solemnized, may not be dissolved 
except for adultery or fornication. 

8. The guilty party in a divorce for adultery is pro- 
hibited from marrying again during the lifetime of the 
other party. 

4. Persons divorced may not be married again to each 
other, if the woman meanwhile shall have married again. 

Sec. 5. If any minister of this Church shal] perform a 


ceremony of marriage in violation of the provisions of this 
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canon, he shall be subject to trial, and liable to admonition 
for the first offence, and to suspension or deposition for a 
repetition of the same. 

Sec. 6. Persons who shall marry in violation of the pro- 
visions of this canon shall not be permitted to receive the 
holy communion, except upon penitence and after avowed 
separation. Provided, however, that no minister shall in any 
case refuse the sacraments toa penitent person in imminent 
danger of death. 

Sec. 7. Questions touching the facts of any case arising 
under the provisions of this canon may be decided by the 
ordinary, after such inquiry as he shall deem necessary. 

Sec. 8. All previous canons on this subject are hereby 
annulled.”’ 

The report was subsequently referred to the Com- 
mittee on Divorce, on account of the opposition it is 
sure to encounter in forbidding marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister, and withholding the sacrament from 
a godly woman whom cruelty compels to seek a 
divorce, and who subsequently marries. 

The Convention has taken high ground in favor of 
Christian unity. The sincerity of its desire for this 
unity was testifiei by a long and earnest discussion on 
a resolution of Christian greeting to the National Con- 
gregational Council in session at the Union Park Church. 
The resolution was offered by Dr. Phillips Brooksin the 
following language, and by many was heartily ar- 
proved : 

** Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church sends 
cordial greeting to the assembly of the Congregational 
Church now met in this city, and expresses its devout hope 
that their deliberations, though separately conducted, may 
minister together for the glory of God and the advancemen 
of our common Christianity.”’ 

A substitute was finally proposed and carried by a 
vote of 162 to 112, in the following language . ‘‘ That we 
send cordial greetings to our Congregational brethren 
now in session in this clty, and beg them to unite with 
usin praying for the peace and unity of Christendom.” 
Thursday the House of Bishops prepared a graceful 
recognition of their Congregational fellow-Christlans 
now represented in the National Council : 

‘‘The House of Bishops respectfully informs the House of 
Deputies that, having, from the first day of its session, had 
before it the momentous subject of Christian unity and the 
reunion of Christendom, it takes the opportunity presented 
by the action of the House of Deputies (communicated in 
Message No. 12) to assure that house of its profound sym- 
pathy with the spirit of their resolution. This house declares 
its hearty respect and affection for all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christin sincerity, and at this time especially for their 
fellow-Christians assembled in this city as the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in the United States. 
This house also avows its solemn purpose, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, to promote, with the concurrence of 
the House of Deputies, some practical plan for bringing 
before all our fellow-Christians in this land the duty to our 
common Lord and Saviour of terminating the unhappy divis- 
fons which dishonor his blessed name and hinder the tri- 
umph upon earth of his glorious kingdom.” 

Another matter very earnestly debated is Mr. Judd's 
proposal to drop the words Protestant Episcopal, and be 
known simply as the American Catholic Church or The 
Church. Tere, too, the powerful eloquence of Dr. 
Phillips Brooks made itself felt. Though not a few of 
what is called the High Church party are in favor of the 
change, it is very certain that the change will not be 
approved by this Convention, though, if the ritualistic 
spirit in the Episcopal Church continues to grow, the 
change may come ere long. The final vote {s to be taken 
Saturday. 

A proposition that the Church take steps to provide its 
children and youth with books for use in the Sunday- 
school, so that the necessity of adopting the International 
Berles might be avoided, was favorably entertained. 
The fragmentary character of these lessons was objected 
to, and the consequent impossibility of giving systematic 
and doctrinal instruction in connection with their use. 

The larger part of Friday the two houses sat together 
as a Board of Missions, considering chiefly the best 
methods of managing the funds put into thelr hands for 
missionary purposes. At 12 m. Saturday the Convention 
will adjourn to visit the college at Racine. On Sunday 
Dr. M. N. Gilbert will be consecrated at St. James’s 
Church as Assistant Bishop of Minnesota. 

Thus far very little work has been completed. The 
discussions have been preparatory, and for purposes of 
instruction. Definite conclustons will come later. No 
one can visit the Convention without being impressed 
with its dignity and with the Christian spirit in which 
its members are endeavoring to grapple with the great 
problems of the age. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERT.] 


T is now pretty evident that there is a good deal of 
sympathy with the condemned Anarchists. Several 
of the jurymen have received threatening anonymous 





letters, and one, at least, has been collared ‘and threat- 
ened with desth for bis part in the verdict. 
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Sunday a number of Socialists who had met at a 
saloon, No. 105 Wells Street, made an attempt—which 
fortunately fatle¢—upon the life of Gottfried Waller, 
who turned State's evidence against the Anarchists, and 
whose evidence was of material value in securing their 
conviction. Mr. Waller ran from his pursuers, defend- 
ing himself the meanwhile as well as he could with his 
revolver, and finally reached the Chicago Avenue 
Police Station, where he was safe. Several arrests have 
been made, and it fs said that the prosecution of a great 
many persons—by some the number Is placed as high as 
one hundred and fifty—for conspiracy which issued 
in murder wi)] be pushed at once, Those having this 
matter in charge have only delayed till the fate of those 
already convicted and now sentenced to death should 
be finally determined. There is little probability of a 
reversal of this sentence by the Supreme Court ; rather 
that some of the sympathizers with and friends of the 
Anarchists wil] themselves be brought to justice. 





The troubles at the stockyards are serlous. More 
than 12,000 men have quit work becauee the packers 
refuse any longer to give ten hours’ wages for elght 
hours’ work. The strikers claim that the packing bust- 
ness will not warrant such wages as are here paid; that 
Chicago laborers get at least forty per cent. more than 
laborers at Omaha, Kansas Clty, Cedar Rapids, or any- 
where else in the country, and that if such wages are 
demanded the packing business must remove to local- 
itles where wages are lower. So far the men have be- 
haved well. Their leaders have kept them from saloons, 
and have advocated peaceful measures. They have 
permitted some of their numbers to take care of mate- 
rial which otherwise would have perished. Nor have 
they disturbed the ‘‘ beef men,” as they are called, for 
whom an eight-hour day {is deemed sufficiently long. 
The trouble fs with the pork-packers and their laborers 
Mr. Armour proposes to continue his work with new men, 
if necessary. Messrs. Butler and Barry have been sent to 
Chicago from the Convention at Richmond to settle the 
difficulty. But no committee can permanently settle a 
difficulty if the laborers insist upon compelling a single 
house, like that of Armour & Co., to pay $800 000 more 
every year in wages than would be necessary were the 
work done elsewhere. It is doubtful, also, just how 
long employers of Jabor will permit committees from 
labor organizations to decide what wages they shall pay 
and how many hours shall constitute a day’s work. 
These would seem to be matters which each particular 
business should determine for itself. Experlment has 
proved that the packing interests of Chicago cannot 
prosper on less than ten hours’ work for a day. 





The interest {n the pleuro-pneumonia cases has not 
yet subsided. The Common Council, Monday night, 
refused to interfere with the order of Dr. De Wolf, our 
health officer, that no distillery-fed milk should be sold 
after twelve o’clock Tuesday. A strong effort was made 
by the owners of the cows kept in sheds connected with 
distilleries to secure a week’s respite, {f no more. They 
claim that the order reduces them to poverty, and that 
there is no occasion whatsoever for {it other than a 
combination on the part of those who bring in m!lk from 
the country to raise its price. 





Most of the pulpits in the Episcopal and Congregational 
churches were on Sunday occupfed by strangers. Dr. 
E. K. Alden, of the Amer!can Board, and the Rev. Michael 
Burnham, of Springfield, were at the First Congregational 
Church ; Dr. Jenkins, of Pittsfield, Mass., and Dr. J E. 
Todd. of New Haven, at the New England Church ; the 
Rev. 8. M. Freeland, of Thomaston, Conn , at the South 
Church ; and the Rev. John E. Todd, of New Haven, 


and the Rev. Nelson Millard, of Norwich, at the Union 


Park Church. The latter preached the annual sermon 
before the New West Education Commission, a society 
which has had an exceedingly prosperous and encourag. 
ing year. Bishop Williams preached at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church ; Bishop Garrett, of Northern Texas, 
at St. Andrew's; Bishop Doane at the Cathedral , 
Bishop Tuttle, of Missour!, at Calvary ; Drs. Courtney, 
of Boston, and Baltyshall, of Albany, at the Epiphany; 
Dean Carmichael, of Montreal, and Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, at Grace Church. At most of the churches 
there were three services, and at each service a stranger 
was in the pulpit. Professor Swing took advantage of 
the occasion to preach a liberal sermon on the American 
Board and eternal punishment. He favored the New 
Theology, of course, and insisted that what the Board 
wants is liberally-minded men of the type of Newman 
Smyth and Phillips Brooks. The sermon was able and 
taking, but would hardly have been preached had the 
Professor understood the points at issuein the action 
which the Board took at Des Moines. 


This aciion was the subject of discussion at the Mon- 
day morning meeting of the Congregational pastors of 
Chicago and vicinity. Or, rather, it should be said that, 
with the exception of brief remarks by Dra, Goodwin, 
Little, and Noble, the time of the meeting was given 
to brethren from the East to discuss the subject. Dr. 
Quint, the first speaker, gave a full and accurate state. 








Ment of what had been done at Des Moines. He was 
followed by Drs. Wellman, Todd, Laurie, Millard, 
Mears, Packard, Penniman, Spear, Freeland, and 
others, who were nearly unanimous fn their approval of 
the resolutions by which the differences between the pro- 
gressives and the conservatives were retitled. The fear 
was expressed lest the resolutions be misunderstood, 
and the opinion expressed over and over again that the 
Board cannot allow itself to propagate the bypothesis, 
even, of a future probation for the heathen. Not that 
those prevent would, as Professor Swing affirms has 
been done, consign the whole heathen world to eternal 
perdition, but that, leaving matters of which they are 
entirely ignorant in the hands of a just and merciful 
God, they would preach the Gospel as heretofore, and 
urge the present as the only acceptable time for 1 - 
pentance. 

With the ministers in Chicago the Andover doctrines 
have made little progress, and, so far as could be dis- 
cerned, at Des Moines only two persons, Professor Smyth 
and his brother, were ready to profess thefr bellef in 
them. By this it is not intended to say that the Chicago 
men are ignorantly conservative, or that they fear new 
theorles, or shrink from their investigation, but that 
thus far they have seen no reason, elther scriptural or 
philosophical, for accepting the new theories. They are 
face to face with problems of immense significance, 
and, 80 far a3 they can see, these problems can only 
be solved by a Gospel which insists upon ‘mmediate 
and complete repentance, and which holds out no hope 
of a possible opportunity for repentance in the life to 
come. 





The Presbyterians at Oak Park are rejoicing over the 
completion of a modest structure which will seat about 
five hundred persons, and which, excluding the land, 
cost nearly $9,000. The dedicatory services were held 
Sunday afternoon, and were interesting and profitable. 
The church {s only two or three years old, and already 
numbers 167 members. The Presbyterfan Social Union 
met Monday evening, at the Palmer House, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the discussion of Socialism. Professor 
Henry C. Adams opened the discussion with an elaborate 
and carefully prepared paper, and was followed by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, of The Christian Union. Dr. Abbott, while 
dieavowing all sympathy with Anarchism, c’atms to be a 
Christian soctalist ; that is, he belleves in labor organiza- 
tion, in the efforts of laborers to improve their condition, 
and in the obligation of Christian employers of labor to 
treat their employees as they themselves would wish to be 
treated. The address was listened to with much interest, 
and made a deep impression. At the Monday morning 
meeting of the Presbyterians Dr. Herrick Johnson read 
& paper entitled ‘“‘ High License Weighed in the Bal- 
ance and Found Wanting.” Dr. Johnson doubts if 
high Hcense has diminished the number of saloons, and 
denies that it has made them better or diminished drunk- 
enness at all. In these statements he contradicts the as- 
sertions of competent witnesses. Dr. Johnson says that 
while the system produces a large revenue {it does not 
grapple with the moral ev!) of drunkenness, and fs polit- 
ically and morally unsound. 





The minute on temperance adopted by the Rock 
River Methodist Conference at the session which has 
just closed at Evanston is likely to have a good deal of 
influence. The resolutions oppose license of any sort, as 
might be expected, but for all that are full of good sense. 
The resolutions are summarized in the column of 
‘* Temperance Notes ” elsewhere. 

The wisdom of these resolutions is in the care with 
which they avoid committing the Methodist Church to 
a political party. Many Christians of other denomina- 
tions, equally strong in their temperance principles, could 
not agree with them in their denunciation of high 
license, or with their unqualified approval of prohibi- 
tion as the chief method for the removal of the evils 
connected withintemperence. For example, at a special 
meeting held in Farwell Hall, Wednesday evening, and 
addressed by such men as Bishop H. ©. Potter and the 
Rev. Edward Osborn, the moral eiement was more 
distinctly recognized than at Evanston, and the good 
results already seen from high license and local option 
fairly and honestly recognized. 

The work of the conference at Evanston was largely 
routine, and listening to cheering reports of the state of 
things within its bounds. The University at Evanston 
and the Theological School therewith connected are in 
a flourishing condition both financially and studentwise. 








The following figures, officially given, exhibit the 
strength of Methodism in Northern Illinois, or the Rock 
River Conference : Membership—number of probation- 
ers, 2,490 ; number of full members, 27 704 ; number of 
local preachers, 191 ; number of.deaths, 376. Baptisms— 
children, 1,046; adults, 1,318 Church property— 
number of churches, 290, with a probable value of 
$2,413,314 ; parsonages, 144 ; probable value, $265 950 ; 
paid for building and improving churches and parson- 
ages, $162,478 ; pald on old indebtedness on church 
property, $30,428; present Indebtedness on church 





property, $100,632 ; church expenses, $55 727. Sunday- 
schools—number of schools, 318; number of officers 
and teachers, 4914; scholarsof al) ages, 49.890. For 
missions—from churches, $19,708; fron Sunday- 
schools, $5,441 ; total, $25,149. Benevolent collections 
—for Board of Church Extensfon, $4,685 ; for Sunday- 
School Union, $573; for Tract Society, $513; for 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, $500; for education, $2155 ; 
for American Bible Society, $2054; for Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, $2,375. Ministerlal sup- 
port—for pastors, presiding elders, and bishops, $217,- 
565; for conference claimants, $9 292 50; other collec- 
tions, $14 203 


The Uaitarfans have just held their annual gathering. 
They met in the new “ All Souls’ ” building on Oakwood 
Boulevard, and a part of their duties was the dedication 
of this house to ethical religion. The dedicatory service 
was unique and striking ; all the more so from the fact 
that the Rev. J. L. Jones, the pastor, favored the 
propositions brought forward in the Western Association 
of Unitarlans to expunge the name of God from its Arti- 
cles of Union. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


UCH Interest now centers in the pending theolog- 

{cal trial of the five Professors at Andover. On 
the 12:h of last January, Dr. J. W. Wellman, the 
sole minority trustee, who has steadily and persistently 
opposed the majority in its actions in the choice of 
professors since the controversy over Dr. Newman 
Smyth began, submitted a resolution to the Trustees at 
their regular meeting, requesting them to request the 
‘Board of Visitors to examine and consider whether 
any of the teachings of any of the Profeesors confilct 
with or fail to maintain and inculcate the creed of this 
Seminary.” A committee was appointed to consider 
the resolution and report at a subsequent meeting. A 
report was prepared, but was not acted upon in June 
by reason of inconvenience to some of the Trustees 
who had other engagements, the substance of the re- 
port being stated to Dr. Wellman, with the understand- 
ing by the committee that {t would suit his convenience 
to be present and proceed with the matter during the 
present autumn. Dr. Wellman made no accusation or 
charges against the Professors, but based his resolutions 
on what had been alleged and reported in a general 
way. 

On the 6th of July, when the Trustees and Profes 
sors were largely absent on vacations, the following 
charges were preferred, headed by Dr. Dexter, of ‘‘ The 
Congregationalist,” Dr. Wellman, of the Trustees, Dr. 
Lamphear, of Beverly, and Professor Blafsdell, of 
Beloit College : 

‘1, That the Bible is not the only perfect rule of faith 
and practice, but is fallible and untrustworthy even in 
some of its religious teachings. 

2. That Christ, in the days of his humiliation, was merely 
a finite being—limited in all his attributes, capacities, and 
attainments. 

3. That no man has power or capacity to repent without 
knowledge of the historic Christ. 

4 That mankind, save as instructed in a knowledge of 
the historic Christ, are not sinners, or, if they are, not of 
such sinfulness as to be in danger of being lost. 

5. That no man can be lost without having had knowl- 
edge of Christ. 

6 That the atonement of Christ consists essentially and 
chiefly in his becoming identified with the human race 
through his incarnation ; in order that, by his union with 
men, he might endow them with the power to repent, and 
thus impart to them an angmented valuein the view of 
God, and so propitiate God to men and men to God. 

7. That the Trinity is modal, and not personal. 

8. That the work of the Holy Spirit is mainly limited to 
natural methods, and within historic Christianity. 

9. That without the knowledge of the historic Christ men 
do not deserve the punishment of the law, and that there- 
fore their salvation is not ‘ wholly of grace.’ — 

10. That faith ought to te scientific and natural, rather 
than Scriptural. 

11. That there is and will be probation after death for all 
men who have not in this world had knowledge of the his- 
toric Christ. 

12. That this hypothetical belief in probation after death 
should be brought to the front, exalted, and made central 
in theology and in the beliefs of men. 

13. That Christian missions are not to be supported and 
conducted on the ground that men who know not Christ 
are in danger of perishing forever, and must perish for- 
ever unless saved in this life. 

14, That a system of physical and metaphysical philoso- 
phy is true which by fair inference neutralizes the Christian 
doctrine as taught in the creed of the Seminary. 

15. That there is a ‘ New Theology better than the Old,’ 
which we apprehend is not in harmony with the creed, but 
fatally opposed to the same. 

16. That the said Professors hold and teach many things 
which cannot be reconciled with that orthodox and consist. 
ent Calvinism which the statutes require of them, and ta 
which they stand publicly committed ; and that, in repeated} 
instances, these Professors have broken solemn promises 
made when they subscribed the creed.” 


The Visitors felt it to be their duty to act on such serky 
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ous cha-ges, and requested the Professors to make 
answer to the allegations; which they did in writing, 
denying the charges, one by one, and maintaining that 
they hold their doctrines in harmony with the principles 
and statements of the Seminary Creed. The Boston 
** Journal” has stated that ‘‘two suits have been insti- 
tuted against the Professors.” It will be seen that only 
one set of charges has been made (to the Visitors), 
besides the request of Dr. Wellman to the Trustees that 
they would institute one to the same Board. 

At their first meeting after vacation, on October 12, 
the Trustees in substance decided that if the assump- 
tions of Dr. Wellman are true, it is the duty of that 
Board to consider them, and not to request another Board 
to do the work that belongs to the Trustees. ‘‘ The 
supervisory or appellate power of the Visitors,” they 
affirm, “‘ cannot release the Trustees from any part of 
their duty, or operate as a substitute therefor ; and a 
request by the Trustees to the Visitors to consider, in 
the first instance, such a question as the one now pend- 
ing would be in the nature of a relinquishment or avoid- 
ance of a part of their own duties.” They then affirm 
that the Board holds itself ready at any time to listen to 
matters relating to the government of the institution, 
and are now ready to recelve and duly consider any 
charges against the Professors that Dr. Wellman or any 
responsible person may make, and the proofs to sustain 
them. 

Written statements from counsel have been submitted 
to the Visitors, and the first hearing will be on October 
25, when the question will be determined whether 
the hearing shall go on before the Visitors, or 
whether they will wait and let the case come tothem by 
appeal from the decision of the Trustees. It is not known 
that there is unpleasantness or friction between these 
two bodies; indeed, it is understood that they are in 
cordial and friendly relations. The legal issue will be 
under the direction of the Hon. William Gaston, of 
Boston, Professor Theodore F. Dwight, of the Columbia 
Law School, and Professor Simeon Baldwin, of the Yale 
Law School, for the Professors; the only counsel yet 
announced for the complainants being the Hon. Asa 
French, of Boston. 

The five men arraigned are Professors Smyth, Tucker, 
Harris, Hincks, and Churchill, who are jointly held as 
the authors of the publication known as ‘‘ Progressive 
Orthodoxy,” which first sppeared in the ‘ Andover 
Review,” while Professors Smyth and Tucker are held 
on the separate charge of not being ‘‘ orthodox and 
consistent Calvinists.” 





While the haste to take the case to the Visiters in mid- 
summer, pending the action of the Trustees in October on 
D+. Wellman’s resolution, looks like a part of the move- 
ment along the whole line of conservative aggressiveness, 
including the missionary controversy, it is clear that the 
Visitors, charged as they are to hear complaints, could 
not refuse to consider the charges that were made. The 
statutes of the Seminary require them to ‘“‘ redress griev- 
ances” and “‘ hear appeals.” The duties of the Trustees 
are administrative ; of the Visitors, supervisory. The 
Trustees clalm to be as deeply concerned as the Visitors 
to administer the institution according to the true intent 
of the founders. For the present the Andover ques- 
tion is taken from the arena of controversy to the tribu- 
nals of highest authority, the final appeal being to the 
Supreme Court. The creed subscription which the new 
Professors made, as I remember it, was not, as it has 
been erroneously stated, ‘for substance of doctrine,” 
but as ‘‘ substantially ” containing the doctrines of the 
Bible. It will be well to have this guerrilla warfare of 
words and accusations give place to a face to face charge 
and answer, and the weighing in the balance of judicial 
opinion the real issue that has been raised. 

The question to be determined is whether the Profes- 
sors have departed from the true intent of the founders. 
This question was raised when Professor Park took the 
chair of Theology and cut up by the roots the doctrine 
of Federal Headship in Adam,and the Augustinian 
theory of depravity. It is not a year since I heard a 
conservative Jayman in Boston—a man advanced in 
years, who was conversant with the controversy of forty 
years ago—assert with warmth that the recent contro- 
versy is the legitimate outcome of the departure under 
Dr. Park, and the liberty accorded him on the Founda- 
tion. His opinion was that, if Dr. Park could be 
allowed to do as he did without breaking the creed, pre- 
sumably the present Professors, on the same principle 
of liberty, are safe. 


At the Congregationalist Ministers’ meeting, last 
Monday morning, the Rev. E. N. Packard gave an ex- 
tended report of the meeting of the Board at Des 
Moines, emphasizing the spirit which dominated, claim- 
ing that it could only have been in answer to prayer. 
He affirmed positively that the action of the meeting 
supported the Prudential Committee ; that the vote to 
submit theological difficulties to a council does not 
advise the calling of a council at present; that there 
‘was no promise or pledge to send the Rev. Robert Hume 
back ; that five sixths of the members present supported 








the action of the Prudential Committee. The report 
was strongly in the line of a great conservative triumph. 
Dr. Withrow made an address which was remarkably 
pacific. 


Mr. Edward Hale, a recent graduate of Harvard 
College, and a member of the Congregational church in 
Exeter, N. H., was ordained last week as an assistant 
pastor with Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the services being 
of a high spiritual oider. An interesting feature was 
the letter Mr. Hale brought from his church in Exeter 
to the church in Boston. Dr. Hale says such a letter 
has not been received by their denomination in sixty 
years. There have been letters, but not of the full and 
cordial spirit of this.——It is cheering to Christians in 
Boston to know that Dr. Phillips Brooks’s resolution at 
the Convention in Chicago to send greetings to the Con- 
gregational Council prevailed. OBSERVER, 











THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


O better preparation could have been made by any 

_N member of the Indian Conference which met at 
the Lake Mohonk Mountain House on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of last week than the journey 
thither by way of the Ontarlo & Western Railroad 
from New York. There was in the mere outlook upon 
the landscape an inspiration to high thought and to gen- 
erous action. Never were river and mountain more 
harmonious in the unfty and variety of their noble 
beauty. October, which Lowell calls the poet of the 
year, had added its elusive and pathetic charm to every 
bend and turn of the Hudson, to every peak and slope 
of the great group of hills. Arriving at Mohonk, the 
traveler found almost all that he had admired in detail 
spread out before him in one comprehensive and sweep- 
ing outlook, and rejoiced that at the close of the vaca- 
tion season a fortunate call of duty had brought him into 
such companionship at the supreme moment of the year. 
The time and piace were auspicious, and so was the 
assembling of guests. Some well known faces were 
missed ; among them those of Dr. Ward, Justice Strong, 
and Dr. Abbott; but never before have so many 
friends of the Indian come from far and near to bear 
personal witness to their interest in his welfare. No 
other conference has been so large, or, on the whole, so 
united and successful. 

The hospitality of Mr. Albert K. Smiley outran even 
the generous proportions of previous years, and left upon 
all his guests a lasting sense of gratitude for thoughtful- 
ness that seemed to anticipate every want and to turn 
every hour to the best advantage. The morning and 
evening sessions of the Conference were full to over- 
flowing with thought, information, and suggestion from 
every department of work for the Indian, and the 
audiences which filled the large parlor remained to the 
very close of each sitting. The afternoon drives supplied 
ample diversion, and were rich beyond all description in 
varied and extended outlooks upon the great sweep of 
country commanded by the heights around Mohonk. 
Especially memorable was the drive to Lake Minne- 
waska on Friday afternoon ; a drive which was one un- 
broken delight from beginning toend. The guests who 
enjoyed this rare October excursion wiil never cease to 
congratulate themselves that the way of duty on that 
occasion lay along the heights. 

When General Clinton B. Fiske, President of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, called the Conference 
to order as its chairman on Wednesday, he struck the 
keynote of the subsequent meetings by his allusion to the 
bills which have passed the Senate through the tireless 
exertions of Senator Dawes and are now awaiting action 
by the House of Representatives. These bills represent 
in large measure the history and growth of the movement 
im behalf of Indian rights, and their adoption by the 
House is feltto be the one immediate end now to be se- 
cured. All other forms of action depend for their. value 
on the establishment of the principle of ownership of land 
in severalty as opposed to the reservation system. The 
organization of the Conference was completed by the 
appointment of the following committee to arrange the 
business of the sessions: Philip C. Garrett, of Penn- 
sylvania; Erastus Brooks, of New York; Dr. Merrill 
E. Gates, of New Jersey ; Mrs. A. 8. Quinton, President 
of the Women’s National Indian Association, of Phila- 
delphia ; Mrs. Sara T. Kenney, President of the Con- 
necticut Indian Association; West T. Lyon, of New 
York ; Herbert Welsh, Secretary of the Indian Rights 
Association, of Philadelphia ; the Rev. Dr. M. E. Strieby, 
Secretary of the American Missionary Association, of 
New York, and H. O. Houghton, of Boston. 

At the evening session Mr. Herbert Welsh made a 
very earnest and effective address on the present condi- 
tion of the Indian question, in the course of which he 
declared that sound and liberal legislation and good, 
intelligent administration will furnish the solution of 
the question. The first of these would be secured for 
the present, at least, if the Dawes bills were passed by 
the House ; the second can only be secured by a busi- 





ness-like, non-partisan administration of the Indfan 
Department, This result is impossible of attainment 
under the present system ; it can be attained only by 
application of the principles of Civil Service Reform to 
the Department. Mr. Welsh made out a very strong 
case against Commissioner Atkins’s statement that all 
changes made under the present Administration have 
been made under the conviction that they were wise and 
necessary, by presenting the facts in a number of cases 
where such removals have been made. The speech was 
impassioned, and made a decided impression upon all who 
heard it. Mr. Erastus Brooks spoke with considerable 
earnestness against any criticism of the present Adminis- 
tration on the eve of general electlons throughout the 
country, but it was clearly the feeling of a great major- 
ity of those present that the facts relating to the appoint- 
ment and removal of persons in the Indian Department 
should be brought out without reference to parties or 
political bearing. 

The same subject came up for discussion again on 
Thursday morning, when the business committee pre- 
sented a series of resolutions embodying an earnest 
recommendation for the extension of the rules of a 
sound, non-partisan civil service system to the Indian 
Department. To the great majority of those present the 
resolutions seemed so evidently wise and sound that a 
discussion for the purpose of persuasion seemed unnec- 
essary ; but there was a general desire to emphasize the 
faith of the Convention in Civil Service Reform by ex- 
pressions of personal] conviction, and there were one 
or two doubtful voices. President Ladd, of Santa 
Fé, thought it doubtful if any other system could 
secure better Indian agents than those obtained under 
the present system. Among those who spoke in support 
of the resolutions were Mr. Garrett, President Magill, 
of the Swarthman College, Dr. Ferris, and Professor 
Morgan. President Gates, of Rutgers College, made an 
incisive and convincing statement of the arguments for 
civil service in connection with the Indian Department, 
and President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
in a few characteristically clear and comprehentive 
remarks, showed the basis of the whole movement to be 
the application to governmental administration of those 
business principles which are universally applied to 
every other department of work. Professor Painter 
closed the session by reading a paper advocating imme 
diate citizenship, the breaking up and abolition of the 
agencies and of the Indian Bureau, the sale of surplus 
land for the benefit of the Indians, and the appointment 
of a commission similar to that intrusted with the 
administration of the Peabody fund. 

In the evening Senator Dawes spoke at length on the 
various bills associated with his name, and which are 
now pending in the House of Representatives; the 
object of these bills he declared to be the placing of the 
Indfan in a position to become a self-supporting citizan. 
To accomplish this purpose the reservation system 
must be supplanted by a system which thall give the 
Indian land in severalty, his possession absolute and 
inalienable for a term of years; he must be made a 
citizen of the United States; and the civil and crim- 
inal laws must protect and restrain him. The bills now 
before the House must be passed at once, or a long 
delay is almost inevitable. With the coming session 
the present Congress comes to an end ; and if the bills 
fail of adoption this winter, they must be introduced 
again into the Senate, and take their chance with other 
and more influential legislation. Mr. Dawes explained 
the provisions of the bills with admirable clearness and 
simplicity, and met all interruptions and questions in a 
way which showed how thoroughly he had gone over 
the subject, and how completely he had mastered it. 
At the close of his address a resolution urging the pase- 
age of the bills by the present House was unanimously 
adopted. 

Friday was the last day of the Conference, and was 
full of interest. Atthe morning session Mrs. Hiles, of 
Milwaukee, whoee recent article on the Mission Indians 
will be remembered by our readers, gave a very graphic 
and effective description of the present situation in 
Southern California. She thought the case almost hope. 
less unless a first class, incorruptible attorney can be 
retained to conduct the fight to regain possession of the 
lands from which these Indians have been driven. In 
1834 these people numbered 380 000 ; to-day there are 
but 3 000, and these are homeless and starving. General 
Whittlesey read a letter from Commissioner Atkins 
expressing his sincere interest in the case, and his hope 
of the speedy passage by the House of the bill which 
passed the Senate last winter. This, he sald, was the 
most important step to be taken at present. Senator 
Dawes said that this bill would enable the Attorney- 
General to right the great wrong which has been done, 
without the employment by private parties of a special 
attorney. Professor Painter declared that the Govern- 
ment knows all the facts, and the Department offictals 
could remedy the wrongs if they were so disposed. Mr. 
Herbert Welsh thought that it}would not do to depend on 
the Government doing anything. The experience of the 
past shows the folly of depending upon Governmen 
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action. Publicsentiment and private contribution must 
be reiled on to assist the helpless in waging the fight of 
justice against outrage. Mr. Davis, of Boston, from 
personal observation indorsed the opinions of Mr. Welsh. 
Mr. Austin Abbott suggested that there should be a sys- 
tematic plan to inform the Ind{ans of their rights under 
the laws, and to see that their rights are respected. On 
motion of President Gates it was voted that the question 
of employing special counsel be referred to a select 
committee consisting of Philip C. Garrett, of Philadel- 
pia ; Moses Plerce, of Norwich ; Joshua W. Davis, of 
Boston ; Austin Abbott and Elliot F. Shepard, of New 
York. 

The questions of citizenship for the Indians and of 
increased appropriations for industrial schools were 
taken up and earnestly discussed ; Mrs. Quinton and 
Miss Robertson speaking with peculiar effectiveness. It 
ought to be said that American women have never dis- 
played to better advantage their moral earnestness, clear 
intelligence, and social tact than in dealing with the 
Indian question. Their work has been simply invalu- 
able, and when the story of the reform is written years 
hence there will be many to stand beside Mrs, Jackson 
in noble devotion to a despofled and oppressed race. 
The addresses made by women at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference were admirable in tone, construction, and 
general persuasiveness. Miss Elaine Goodale, Mrs, 
Owens, Mrs. Quinton, Mra. Hiles, Miss Robertson, and 
Mrs. Kinney contributed very largely to the interest 
and success of the Conference. 

The closing session on Friday evening was prolonged 
and deeply interesting. President Gates presented a 
statement of principles, which was unanimously adopted 
as expressing the convictions of the Conference. This 
statement will hereafter be published in full; {t is suffi- 
clent to say that {t reiterated the general conclusions 
reached at’ previous conferences and in the debates 
of the present Conference. Speeches touching various 
aspects of the work were made by Professor Morgan, 
President Ladd, President Gates, President Gilman, 
the Hon. E. L. Plerce, and Hamilton W. Mabie. After 
an enthusiastic expression of appreciation of the gener- 
ous hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, the Conference 
adjourned, 








LITERARY POLITICS. 


By HsaLMAR H. BoOyYESEN. 


GREAT debate has lately been concluded in the 

Norwegian Storthing, which {s unique in parlla- 
mentary annals. It is safe to say that {t could have 
taken place nowhere except in Norway; because 
nowhere except in Norway does literature sustain any 
relation to politics. The British Empire was, to be 
sure, some years 8go governed by three second-rate men 
of letters; and as far as two of them were concerned, 
they governed with fantastic show and novellstic sur- 
prises, which are more fitting in romance than in 
reality. But Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton (Owen 
Meredith), though they remained men of letters, and 
governed simultaneously actual and fictitious empires, 
did not by their personal elevation elevate literature ; they 
never called for a division in Parllament on a literary 
question ; and, in fact, in their capacity of statesmen, 
left Hterature exactly where they had found it. As for 
the Earl of Dufferin (author of the delightful book, 
‘Letters from High Latitudes”), his connection with 
literature is more remote, which circumstance may, 
celeris paribus, 1n @ measure account for the more 
enduring quality of his political success. 

The situation in Norway, upon which I wish to com- 
ment, has few analogies with this. It is not a man of 
letters who becomes a great political character (though 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson has already furnished an instance 
of this), but it is literature itself which becomes a burn- 
ing political question. In two successive Storthings the 
merits and demerits of the novelist Alexander Kielland 
have been passionately debated from the ethical as well as 
the xsthetical point of view ; parties have threatened to 
split on the question whether Kielland’s novels are Chris 
tian or anti-Christian in spirit, and the political fortunes 
of members have been marred or made by the attitude 
which they assumed toward the author of “Elsie” 
and ‘‘ Laboring People.” The whole provincial press has 
taken up the controversy ; the witty and genial novelist 
is literally being summoned before the tribunal of the 
people, and is being subjected to an analysis, both 
hostile and friendly, such as probably never fell to the 
lot of any novelist before. 

The first remark of a foreigner, observing this strange 
spectacle, would probably be that it was a tempest in a 
teapot—much ado about nothing. In a measure, this 
observation, though superficial, would be justifiable. 
The smallness of Norway has not a little to do with the 
prominence which has been given to the question of 
Kielland’s literary character. It is easier to make a 
stir in a nation of two millions than in one of fifty 
millions, One could scarcely imagine the British House 
of Commons debating the merits of George Eliot 
(whose religious views were closely akin to those of 





Klelland), or the Republican party In the National House 
of Representatives threatening to split on the question 
whether or not the author of ‘‘ Daisy Miller” {s a patri 
otic American (though I admit the question is debat 
able), or in the standing of a Democratic member being 
tuined by his good or bad opinion of Howells. Yet 
something similar it is that has just happened in Nor- 
way ; though itis but fair to add that asiight sum of 
money was also involved in his vote, and that it was 
perhaps not so much the members’ attitude toward 
Klelland the man of letters which affected their con- 
stituencies as their attltude toward Kielland the alleged 
enemy of Christianity. 

Since Norway in 1814 regained her liberty, the 
national assembly has exhibited great liberality toward 
art and literature. It was recognized that, unaided, no 
man of letters could make his living in a country of 
two million inhabitants, very few of whom could afford 
to buy books. Men of letters who were available for 
offices were therefore favored by the Government, and 
thereby often effectually muzzled and their poetic 
activity interfered with. A man who was in the King’s 
service could not criticise the King; and although the 
King occasionally deserved criticism, there was no one, 
outside of the partisan opposition press, who would 
venture to express an unfavorable opinion. The poet 
Wergeland ruined his career by his opposition to Berna- 
dotte, while his antagonist Welhaven was rewarded for 
his conservative sentiments with a professorship at the 
university. The Storthing, which, as the guardian 
of the people’s rights, has come into frequent collision 
with the House of Bernadotte, was not slow to perceive 
what an advantage the Government possessed in its 
ability to bribe or muzzle the poets; and though it is 
not a matter of record that the members were actuated 
by a desire to counteract this advantage, itis a matter 
of fact that they proceeded to do it. In order to give 
men of letters the opportunity to pursue their calling 
without fear or favor, they began to vote them (as soon 
as they had proved their title to such recognition) ‘‘poets’ 
salaries,” to which no conditions were attached except 
the tacit one that they were to devote their lives to 
literary pursuits. These ‘' poets’ salaries” usually 
amount to six hundred dollars a year, and are intended 
to last for life. At present Bjirnsen, Ibsen, and Jonas 
Lie are the recipients of this annual sum; although 
Bj nson has recently declared his intention to renounce 
his stipend in case his application for a similar stipend 
for his colleague, Ktelland, were refused. The difficulty 
is now to determine whether {it has been refused or not. 
The committee of the Storthing returned an unfavor- 
able report, but recommended that, in view of the fact 
that Norway has no copyright conventions with other 
countries, and Mr. Kielland suffers great losses from 
pirated editions of his works in Germany and Holland, 
an annual compensation of sixteen hundred crowns 
($400) be granted him. 

It was this proposition, duly incorporated in a bill, 
which occasioned the memorable debate. The minis- 
try, the chief of which is the former Liberal leader, Mr. 
Johan Sverdrup, refused to utter a syllable either for or 
against the bill ; and the debate, thus left to itself, soon 
ghowed the most surprising grouping within the party 
of the majority. For the conservative party of the Right 
kept silence and voted solidly in the negative. The 
men representing society and whatever aristocratic feel- 
ing there is in Norway—the men who secretly or 
openly share the anti-religious tendencies which they 
falsely attribute to Ktelland—these stood up and voted, 
to a man, against him! The majority of the peasant 
representatives (who are all Liberals) could not compre- 
hend that a man who attacks the clergy does not attack 
religion, that in attacking abuses in the church he does 
not necessarily attack the church. The author who 
has fought so valiantly the battle of the small against 
the great, of the oppressed against the oppressors, was 
misapprehended and deserted by the representatives of 
his own clients who did not possess the culture and the 
maturity of mind necessary for forming a sound judg- 
ment. lt was the representatives of the bourgeoisie in 
the smaller commercial cities who came forward as the 
champions of spiritual and intellectual freedom, who 
saw the moral earnestness and patriotism in Kielland’s 
scathing satire, and who by their votes secured to him 
the opportunity of continuing the noble work which he 
has undertaken. For all that, the division resulted in a 
tie, and the bill would have been lost but for the cast- 
ing vote of the presiding officer. 

It now remains to be seen whether Bjirnson, who can 
{ll afford to lose his own scanty stipend, will interpret 
this result as an acceptance or a rejection of his applica- 
tion, Virtually, Kielland has received financial support, 
though $200 less than his elder colleagues. What the 
Storthing had in view {in not granting it as ‘‘ poet's 
salary,” but as an indemnity for the loss sustained 
by absence of international copyright, was to withhold 
the official recognition which a “ poet’s salary” has 
hitherto been held toimply. The debate clearly showed 
that they did not wish to stamp with their approval his 
alleged critical attitude toward Christianity, Bjornson, 





who holds similar relfgious opinions, has declared that 
he cannot afford to continue to draw this salary if it is 
intended to imply approval of the official orthodoxy 
represented by the Lutheran Church. He cannot afford 
to sell his birthright—his spiritual freedom—for a mess 
of pottage. He has just returned home, after a pro- 
longed sojourn in France, and was made the hero of 
the greatest popular ovation that any public man has 
ever received in Norway. I feel confident that we shall 
soon have a trumpet-blast from him on the subject of 
the Kielland debate. 








UNHERALDED POETS.—\V. 
MAMIE SYLVESTER PADEN. 
By E. R. CHampiin. 


1X years ago last February, on the occasion of his 

seventy-third birthday, Mr. Henry W. Longfellow 
received, with many other tokens of regard, a manu- 
script copy of verses ‘‘ To Longfellow, on his Seventy- 
third Birthday,” from the Principal of the Normal 
School in Cincinnati, Ohio. The lines were accom- 
panied by a note stating that they were written by a 
member of the school], whose name the sender gave. 
The poet was evidentiy unusually moved by this trib- 
ute, for he wrote an immediate acknowledgment of It, 
expressing gratitude for the appreciation of his work 
which it indicated, and adding that he thought the 
writer possessed uncommon power in metrical expres- 
sion, and would do well to cultivate her faculty. These 
encouraging words, written in the charming manner 
and spirit for which Mr. Longfellow was noted, were 
just what the young writer, who was by no means con- 
fident of her poetic power, needed to spur her on; and 
it is due very largely to them that she has produced so 
much since that is excellent. That young writer was 
Mamie Sylvester Paden. 

Miss Paden had for several years been in the habit of 
writing verses, having written some pleces more striking 
than the Longfellow tribute even ; among them, ‘‘ My 
Boy,” which bas become popular not only in certain 
sections of this country, but in Scotland as well. The 
production of the tribute may, however, be regarded as 
& distinct way-mark in her career as a poet. Since its 
production she has grown in power until now there are 
few, probably, who would not accord her a place with 
the first half-dozen American women who are writing 
poetry. 

I wish particularly to call attention to her more recent 
poetry, and will, therefore, present the following seven 
pleces. (The fact that they are all in the same measure 
—lamblic pentameter—must not be taken as indicating 
the author’s scope in that direction. ) 

“The Present ” was published less than a year ago 

THE PRESENT. 

The Past: it is the rustling, scentless dust 
Of faded roses. Cheat not thy fond heart ; 
Its fragrant fairness to new life will start 

No more. Regret but softly, if thou must. 


The Future: ’tis a folded bud. Wait thou 

In patience wise. No little curled leaf 

Wilt be for thy hot, eager hands more brief 
In tender growth. But thou canst spoil it now 


The Present: ’tis thy rose of life full-blown. 
Thy dust is dear ; thy buds will bloom in time: 
Pluck and breathe deep thy roses in their prime, 
Ere thou, too, wither into the unknown. 





The next poem appeared last summer, in the Indifan- 
apolis ‘‘ Saturday Herald ;” it illustrates, as do other of 
Miss Paden’s recent contributions to that paper, the 
writer's pecullar facility with the sonnet form : 

JULY. 
Up springs the ruddy sun, in haste to try 
His Midas-boon, new-granted. Oh, the fair, 
Soft curtaining clouds! His eager hand would tear 
Them quick aside—lo! at his touch, they lie 
Masses of molten gold along the sky, 
The restful blue receding arch hid there 
Behind their drapings. Polished heaven, aglare, 
Hangs low and heavy. From its bright front fly, 
Repulsed, the arrowy beams, and pierce faint earth : 
E’en the light motes strike weary heads, like blows 
Of coined gold, and choke clogged lungs : ‘‘ Ill worth 
My gift accursed—it bringeth naught but woes!’ 
He veiled his face, and wept in anguish wild. 
O blessed tears !—a world, reviving, smiled. 





** Lightning-Death ” was contributed to the Cambridge 
(Mass.) ‘‘ Tribune” nearly two years ago : 
LIGHTNING-DEATH. 
I, 
Oh, horrible! Oh, hide me! Down and down 
Leaps the mad rain, and chuckles as it strikes 
My clinging hands away from my scared eyes, 
My few weak tears in its wiid flood to drown. 
The fierce wind bends and blows me as it likes; 
Fore-running flashes from the torn, black skies 
Write out my doom in lurid characters 
That the rough thunder reads in awful tones ; 
They rend mine ears and reach my brain. It stirs 
In its fear-torpor with a mighty pang 
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Of shrinking horror and presentient dread, 
As fate’s inevitable hour it owns. 
Springs the coiled lightning from its lair. Its fang 
Pierces my life and smites me dumb and—dead ! 
II. 


A glorious death, methinks! The merry rain 
Soft-toucbing me with playful, kindly hands, 
While the rough thunder’s friendly growl awakes 
A large, rude, kindred soul in me, that takes 
An upward bound, as it could scarce restrain 
A leap into its elements again ! 
At the half bliss, half pain-wrought moment, when 
It strains impatient at its fleshly bands, 
Opens high heaven for me, and from its heart 
Leaps the glad lightning, like my wish divined, 
Taps at my brow—springs my free sou! apart 
From my dull body, and flies down the wind. 


The succeeding sonnet also appeared in the “ Trib- 
une :” 
MINE ENEMY. 

I was a tiger once, and this my foe— 

Some beast I know not, ‘gainst which, spite of me, 
My strength uprose in checkless enmity. 

With what fierce joy I sprang to sinite him low, 

And see his life in warm, red torrents flow, 
And rend his quivering limbs, till, helplessly, 
Burst his sweet death-shriek of mad agony. 

Let me have at him! Nay, my temper! So? 
Art thou but fit for thine old jungle day ? 

And I, with my man-form and thinking brain 
And deathless sou!, but thy scared keeper ? 

Master of my brute-self, till right shall wane 
And force must rule, I hold thee harmless, while, 
With steady mind, I scorn my foe and—smile. 


Nay, 





I think it will be generally granted by readers of this 
paper that ‘‘ An Introduction ” shows a very rare com- 
bination of qualities : 

AN INTRODUCTION. 
I smile to think that others spoke my name 
And thine to each, and deemed they made us friends. 
Ab! had God set us in the world’s far ends, 
We had come straight to meeting, just the same. 


Dear, we were never strangers in this world 
Or any other. Oft thy Hero, I 
Did welcome thee with love’s ecstatic sigh 
When thy Leander-locks were brine-impearied. 


Thou wast my Romeo; I, thy Juliet, 
Who looked on thee and thought, ‘‘ If he be wed, 
The grave is like to be my marriage-bed.” 

I was the dawn in thy East-heaven set. 


Said’st thou not, my Geraint, when first thine eyes 
Kissed mine, ‘‘ Here, by God’s rood, is the one maid 
For me.’”’ Aye, long ago, in Devon glade, 

As Heaven’s light, me, Enid, thou didst prize. 


“That which hath been must be between us two.’’ 
My Baddh, I must be thy Yasodhara 
Though thou desert me. ‘Tiger-claw to claw, 

Or prince to princess, mated sure and true. 


I was that fair, entombed Florentine 
Who rose from death and hastened through the street, 
And found none glad her shrouded form to meet 

Tiil thy fond arms gave sheltering serene. 


Nay, but our love is strong through pain supernal. 
In strange, sad memory I dimly dream 
That hot blast of the underworld did seem 

To whirl! our linkéd souls in woe eternal. 


My love, mine own! What am I without thee ? 
What was Eve’s being ere God brake the sleep 
Of Adam? Into life my heart did leap 

Beneath thy glance, thou first of men to me ! 





The foregoing appeared in the ‘‘ Saturday Herald” 
last summer; the following in the Milwaukee ‘‘ Wis- 
consin,” later. In vividness and truth of conception, 
and strength and grace of expression, it seems to me 
highly satisfactory. How rarely has a young poet 
attempted with any success to describe 


THE POET’S HEART. 

Chaos! Black, formless mystery—yet thrilled 
With faint, fine presage of its potency— 

A blind, dumb upward striving aye to be! 
Till, mastered by his brooding soul, and filled 
With vital impulse, Light’s divine rays gild 

The mask of primal night. In cosmic throe 

Expiring Chaos wavers to and fro; 

And fair worlds, fashioned as the Poet willed, 
Burst forth in new-born beauty! Seas divide, 
And happy life throngs vale and mountain-side, 
And all are his! They owe him life or death— 
To swing through space, or vanish at a breath. 
Yet mourns he, on a godlike grandeur’s verge, 
In the lone, awful greatness of the Demiurge. 





Finally : 
PHILOSOPHY—STOIC. 


“ Lead me, Zeus and Destiny, whithersoever I am appointed 
to go; I will follow without wavering; even though I turn 
coward and shrink, I shall bave to follow notwithstanding.”— 
[Prayer of Epictetus. 
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I used to mourn if but one rose-leaf fell 
From cherished stem. 1’d let the world slip so, 
Through careless fingers, if ’twere fain to go. 
To prize what will not leave thee—this is well. 





II. 

Lo! all things cast a shadow in the sun. 
If but a grass-blade’s height thy hope shall! be, 
Thy care thereof shall lengthen evenly, 

Likewise, if toward the clouds its proud height run. 


I will not build, not I! I bide apart, 

And smile to see the foolish, eager crowd, 

With hastening feet and wrangling babble loud, 
Sweat in the sun and here and thither dart. 


Meanwhile the sun keeps his appointed way, 
And comes to each and leaves him where he stands, 
Nor stays his course for any pleading hands, 

Nor heeds who bitterest curse or humblest pray. 


Come sun or shade. Through each I steadfast go 
The way Imust. WhatamI? What my woe 
Or joy? Shall any river’s course be turned 

Or flames put out, lest moths be drowned or burned ? 


Other of Miss Paden’s verses deserve mention in this 
connection—‘‘Sahara,” ‘‘In Thoughts from Visions of 
the Night” (Job), ‘‘ The Whistle of the Quail,” ‘‘ You 
or I,” ‘*The Question,” ‘‘The Poet,” and ‘‘ Love is 
Sweeter than Rest” (Timrod’s last words). 

Miss Paden is the daughter of Cincinnati parents, only 
one of whom is now living ; she was born in Brown- 
town, Oregon, on the 7th of March, 1861. 

She has always been extremely fond of reading, and 
has a strong bent toward literary work. She is, how- 
ever, looking to the field of art, rather than that of liter- 
ature, in which to win her bread, belng even now asso- 
ciated with a Cincinnati crayon artist ; although it is 
probable that she will always be identified with litera- 
ture. 

She regards her poetic mine not as a personal posses- 
sion, but as something which, as she says, ‘‘ may con 
tain glass or a diamond ”—the opinion of competent 
critics may help her to decide which. 








HOW SHE BUILT THE CHURCH. 


By CHARLES BARNARD 


O begin with, she came from Philadelphia. This 

is important, as it explains how she happened to 
be familiar with the system on which she actually built 
the church. Was she a person of wealth? Not at all. 
Her husband was in the tack factory when she came 
here, and he is now foreman of the shovel works. 
They were not married then, and they never really met 
till that first meeting in the Squire’s parlor, when she 
laid down her plan. Johnson’s the name—Margaret 
Johnson. The new minister calls her Saint Margaret ; 
so does her husband, though he seldom says so in pub- 
lic. 

It was a small place then, and the general opinion 
was that there was no money to build a church. She 
did not seem to mind that, and before she had been in 
the village three months it was generally known that 
Miss Kudlebacker, the new dressmaker, had induced 
the Squire to call a meeting to consider the building of 
achurch. It appears that the Squire’s folks had known 
her people in Philadelphia before she came here, and 
thought very well of her, both as a dressmaker and as a 
young woman. The {idea of a dressmaker starting out 
to build a church pleased the people, and they came to 
the meeting in a spirit of quiet amazement. They came 
to laugh, and many of them stayed to pay. Johnson 
came, too, and met Miss Kudlebacker for the first 
time. He had made great fun of the affair before he 
started for the Squire’s house, and he paid the biggest 
subscription on her list, though it never quite appeared 
on the papers. 

The meeting was well attended, and it seemed to be 
the sense of the company that something ought to be 
done. They counted up about forty families in all who 
would join the society if a church was built. There 
was a good deal of general talk, and it began to look 
rather hopeless. Then Squire Blarcom tried to brighten 
things up by saying he would head a subscription paper 
with something handsome if the rest would, as far as 
they were able, be equally liberal. The paper was 
drawn up, and one or two signed it, and there it stopped. 
Somebody suggested a fair, but it met with no favor. 
Some suggested one thing and some another, and finally 
the Squire turned to Miss Kudlebacker and asked if she 
had anything to say on the subject. 

The folks had not paid much attention to her so far, 
and she sat quite in a corner by herself. Johnson 
hadn’t seen her before, and when she stood up he smiled 
in a curious way, for, as everybody knew, he didn’t 
approve of women speaking in public. She spoke ina 
slow, hesitating way, as if afraid her notions might not 
please the people. After a little they began to be inter- 
ested and paid more attention, and she seemed to 
brighten up, and spoke faster and more earnestly. 


The first part wasn’t very clear. Some general notion 
that they wanted to build a church, and all that, and 
thought they had no money. 


** You say there are about forty families that might 
be induced to join. Allowing two and a half to the 





family, that’s about a hundred people, young and old, 
who would join. Now, if you will allow a woman to 
offer a suggestion, I would like to ask, Why not form a 
church building association ?” 

Some them had never heard of a building association. 
She seemed to understand it, and in a few words ex- 
plained what a building association on the Philadelphia 
plan really was. She had the faculty of making things 
clear in a few words. It seemed to be chiefly in her 
short words and short sentences. Then, when she had 
made that clear, she went on: 

‘* Now, my idea is that we take the Palladelphia plan, 
and, instead of building a number of houses to be owned 
by different members of the association, that we erect 
one building, to be owned in shares by all according to 
the number of shares each member holds. The plan is 
very simple. Let the hundred or more people who wish 
to attend the church each sign a paper agreeing to pay 
the sum of one dollar on the first Saturday of every 
month. This is to be the payment on one share in the 
new associaiion. Some could take two shares, or even 
more, and pay one dollar a month on each share.” 

The Squire seemed to take to her plan from the start, 
and said he would take five shares—one for himself, 
and one for his wife and each child. Johnson spoke up 
and sald he would take two shares, when some one 
asked if one was for his wife, when everybody laughed, 
while Letitia Simpkins blushed scarlet. Everybody 
knew Letitia rather fancled young Johnson, and this, 
too, made a little ripple of fun in the meeting, and 
every one brightened up and began to be more cheer 
ful. The whole thing was settled then and there. Two 
things, in fact ; for the Squire’s wife introduced John 
son to Miss Kudlebacker, as the second subscriber. Of 
course they expected Johnson to address the meeting, 
and she sat down right behind him, while he stood up 
and looked around, smiling and yet earnest, on the 
people. 

‘* Miss Kudlebacker’s suggestion is a good one. I've 
read all about these associations, and I'm surprised no 
one has ever thought of applying the system to church 
building before. Suppose we get a hundred shares 
taken—one share for each person who is to have a seat 
in the meeting-house. We shall start the first month 
with a payment of one hundred dollars. The next 
month every member pays another dollar; that’s two 
hundred dollars raised. Another month we shall have 
three hundred dollars. The payments are small, they 
come on a fixed day, and the money is raised almost 
without feeling it. If any one falls to pay promptly, 
he must pay a fine, and the fine will be added to the 
general fund. Perhaps others, seeing how easy it is to 
join, will come in and take up more shares by paying 
up the past dues. For instance, if a new member joins 
in three months, he buys a new share for three dollars, 
and agrees to pay a dollar a month in the future. It’s a 
good idea, and I will, as I said, take two shares to help 
the thing along.” 

She seemed very grateful to him for his speech, and 
after a little pause she stood up again and said : 

** We only require a very simple organization—a pres- 
ident, secretary, treasurer, and three trustees, who shall 
serve without pay. The only expense will be a little 
printing for advertising, and perhaps the hiring of a hall 
for one evening each month, when the trustees will meet 
to receive the monthly dues from the members. I will 
take one share, and shall be glad to help in any way I 
can,” 

It seemed just the right word spoken, and before the 
meeting broke up they decided to form an association. 
About twenty said they would join, and they even went 
so far as to name Squire Blarcom as President of the 
association and Miss Kudlebacker as Secretary. Johnson 
had quite a talk with the little dressmaker, and, though 
he went home with Letitia Simpkins, she said to Maria 
Loftus the next Sunday in the Town Hall, after service, 
that Mr. Johnson was altogether too silent a man for 
her. ‘‘ Why, he scarcely sald two words to me all the 
way home.” 

Everybody in the place heard all about it the next day. 
Some said it was a wild scheme, and wouldn’t work, 
and some said it wasn’t a legal way of raising money. 
Some wanted to know if they meant to build a meeting- 
house for the next generation, as it would take fourteen 
years to raise money enough at a dollar a month, 

By the next Monday every family found in their box 
at the post-office a printed sheet inviting every one who 
wished to join the association and to buy a share valued 
at $200. The paper set forth that the association was to 
have a capital of $100,000, divided into 500 shares, and 
that any one could purchase a share by paying one 
dollar per month. The estimated cost of the proposed 
church was $18,000, and it was to be built as soon as 
enough shares were taken and paid for to warrant the 
trustees in beginning the work. A canvasser for sub- 
scriptions to the shares of the new association would call 
upon them in a few days, and all who desired the best 
good of the town were invited to join. 

Then came a surprise. Miss Kudlebacker was to be 
the canvasser. She began that very evening by a visit 
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to the Squire, and he put his name down for seven 
shares at lwo hundred dollars each, to be paid for by 
monthly payments of one dollar on each share. It was 
dark as she left the Squire’s house and started down 
the main street to visit Deacon Green, and quite by acci- 
dent met young Johnson; and, naturally enough, he 
went with her to the Deacon’s. Deacon Green didn’t 
approve of the plan. It wasn’t legal, and it would take 
forever and part of the next morning to raise the money 
in that way. She met his objections quickly, and showed 
him that the laws of the State permitted and favored 
bullding associations. He rather ungraclously subscribed 
for one share, and she went on to see the next family. 
Moreover, young Johnson went too—that night, and the 
next, and many more, till Letitia Simpkins said his 
conduct was simply disgraceful. ‘‘The idea of her 
dragging him round that way with a bezging paper, 
and she only a dressmaker !” 

Her success became the chief subject of conversation, 
Within two weeks she had seveniy-four subscribers to 
one hundred and eight shares. There was a public 
meeting called at the Town Hall on the first Saturday of 
May, and the members of the new association paid in 
one dollar on each share. Some shares were held by 
families, some by single men or single women, and 
twelve shares were held Dy children. At that meeting 
every member was entitled to one vote, whether he or 
she held one or more shares, and the association was 
fully organized and the officers for the first year elected. 
Squire Blarcom was elected President, Miss Kudlebacker 
Secretary, and young Jchnson was made Treasurer, 
while three of the older and more conservative men were 
made trustees. 

After that the interest in the affair increased rapidly, 
and, to the surprise of everybody, 103 new shares were 
sold at a dollar each, many shares being taken by the 
farmers in the country near the village. The second 
meeting was quite largely attended, and the second pay- 
ment of one dollar on the whole 211 shares was promptly 
made. The association now had $422 in bank, and, 
though the building of the church seemed to many a 
long way off, the first and hardest steps had been taken. 

At the next meeting in July, thirty new members joined, 
and took between them 47 shares, at $3 each, or $141. 
The 211 shares already held brought in one dollar each, so 
the association recelved in one night $351, and increased 
its capital to $773. Then, for two months, no more shares 
were sold ; but in August and September one dollar on 
each of the 258 shares brought in $516. The Association 
had now $1,289 in bank. In spite of that, interest began to 
flag. It wasa slow business. Many said it would be years 
before enough was raised to build achurch. A goodly 
sum had been collected, and without a subscription 
paper or begging committee or church fair ; and nobody 
had felt the payments as a serious strain on his or her 
resources. A few of the more discontented wanted to 
sell out and give it up; and Miss Kudlebacker advised 
the trustees to buy up their shares at half-price, and so 
extinguish them ; but the trustees lacked the courage to 
do it. 

Just then a trifling event gave the association a sudden 
start. A row of old buildings on Willow Sireet burned 
down, and the smoke had scarcely cleared away when 
it was announced that Miss Kudlebacker had taken the 
refusal of the lot of land on which the buildings stood. 
Many thought she meant to build a shop for her bust- 
ness, but that seemed hardly likely, as it was said 
she was engaged to be married to young Johnson. 
Then it was said she had offered to sell the land to the 
association. 

Letitia Simpkins sald she knew it wasso. She had 
always said Margaret Kudlebacker was a designing 
thing, and no doubt she meant to make something out 
of the association. A meeting of the officers and mem- 
bers of the association was at once called, at the Squire’s 
house. Quite a large number attended, and when the 
meeting was called to order, Mr. Johnson—they called 
him that now—proposed that the association purchase 
for cash the lot of land on which the buildings stood. 
It would make a good site for the church, and could 
be bought now on very advantageous terms. To the 
surprise of many of the members, the motion was at 
once voted down. This created some confusion, and 
Miss Kudlebacker, as Secretary, spoke briefly on the 
subject. 

‘““We have now $1,289 on hand in the bank. We 
can buy the lot for $800 cash. It seems to me a good 
plan to purchase now, while the price is low, and to 
hold it till we are ready to build.” 

‘That will leave only $489 in the treasury,” said some 
one at the back of the room. ‘“‘ It will be ages before 
we can build, if that is all we have to start with.” 

‘* It will be many months, at our present rate of mem- 
bership and shares, but if we show the people we are in 
earnest, and really mean business, others will join and 
help us.” 

“‘ Who owns the lot now ?” said one member. 

‘*T have the refusal of it. I took it as soon as I saw 
the buildings could not be saved. I thought it best to 
prevent the property from falling into other hands.” 





This remark produced a curious effect. There was a 
buzz of conversation, and many meaning looks and gest- 
ures, 

**T told you she had a motive in all this. He has the 
money in charge, and they are going to turn a penny 
between them, I tell you it’sso, and I know it. I’ll sell 
out for twenty cents on the dollar. 1’ll give my share 
to any one who wants it.” 

This and more was sald in an undertone. The 
members were plainly discontented and suspicious. She 
seemed to divine their thoughts, and blushed slightly, 
and then turned away and sat.down. 

‘*IT told you she could not face the matter.” 

This she heard, and at once rose and raised her hand, 
asif to speak. Immediately the conversation ceased, 
and there was a profound hush in the room. 

“*T have tried—tried as well as a poor woman can—to 
help on the building of the church. I belleve this is the 
way to do it—to collect small sums regularly, and to 
walt with patience. If any man—or woman—thinks I 
Lave done aught that any friend of a good cause should 
not do, I beg him speak, and prove it, and I will retire, 
and never— No, I will not say never—lI have the cause 
too much at heart for that—I will not further hold my 
present position. The price of the land {s just $800, 
and I am holding it for you at that price. If you do 
not wish to take it for the church at precisely what I 
offered for it, I will give it up, for—for I—” 

She hesitated, and then stopped, and sat down and 
covered her face with her handkerchief. She was evi- 
dently deeply hurt, and for a moment not a word was 
said. Then Deacon Green rose, and said, solemnly : 

‘The speret of mortal man {is proud, but it’s ag’in 
natur’ to be accused of things when they haven’t no 
proper underpinnin’. ’Pears to me Sister Kudlebacker 
has along head for business, and I move we take the 
lot off her hands for just what she said she would pay 
for it. I heard tell that Bascom, who owns the land, 
wants a clear thousand for it now he’s found the society 
want it, and is vexed he let her have it so cheap.” 

The Deacon’s speech settled the matter, and cleared 
the sky for the association and its Secretary. The pur- 
chase was authorized at once, and everybody wanted to 
shake hands with the Secretary, and thank her for being 
so forehanded in the business. 

The lot was purchased and paid for in cash, and a 
wonderful start was given to the assoclation. Every- 
body said it was bound to be a success. Several new 
members joined, and bought twenty new shares at five 
dollars each, which brought in one hundred dollars, and 
raised the share list to 278. In October, November, and 
December every member paid in his dollar on each 
share, and the capital reached a total of $1,402. The 
fact that a church was to be built upon the open lot 
cleared off by the fire tended to raise the value of estate 
in the neighborhood, and the lot was reckoned by good 
judges to be a good bargain at $1,000. 

Daring all this there had been no begging for money, 
no fairs, concerts, or other entertainments for raising 
money. The whole thing was a simple business system 
of raising money by small payments. The success of 
the association surprised even its members. They had 
bought aad paid fora good site for the church, had no 
debt, and the total expenses of the association were two 
dollars a month rent fora hall where the members could 
meet once a month to pay their dues and hear the re- 
ports of the trustees. Some of the younger members 
now wished to help in other ways, and the first and last 
fair ever held by the society took place at Christmas. 
The sale brought in just $460. It was added to the 
capital, and was, of course, a help ; still, the people found 
{t so much pleavanter and more simple to pay down a 
dollar a month on the shares that they voted not to hold 
another fair, but to go on as before, paying in once a 
month, and waiting till they had enough to build. The 
payments for December lagged a liitle. Many said 
they had spent so much on the fair that they were short 
and couldn’t pay promptly. A few fines corrected this, 
and the payments did not fail again, except in one or 
two stray instances, The receipts for December were 
$460 from the fair, and in January $278 from dues and 
$6 from fines gave a total of $744, which, added to the 
money in the bank, gave a capital of $2,146. Matters 
now proceeded quietly till May, when the first annual 
report was presented. It was, in brief, something like 
this: Of the capital stock 278 shares had been taken, and 
$12 paid on each, bringing in $3,336. The fair had 
added $460, and the fines paid by members added $9 
more, making the total receipts $3,805. The expendi- 
tures had been, for printing, rent of hall, postage, etc., 
$380, and the $800 paid for the land. There had also been 
$97 spent in paying for cleaning and fencing the lot. 
The association was, therefore, free of debt, and had 
assets in the shape of a lot of land valued now at $900, 
and $38,678 in bank, 

It seemed now as if they might feel justified in build- 
ing. Plans were procured and estimates made, and it 
was found that avery good building could be put up 
and furnished throughout for $18,000. In June the 
plans were approved by all the members, and the trus- 





tees were authorized to sign thecontracts. This gave a 
start to the whole affair ; new members joined, and many 
more shares were sold, the price being in each case the 
payments due at the time upon the shares, The church 
was finished in September, and the association met for 
the first time in its own building to hear the report of the 
treasurer and trustees for the last five months. 

First, of the new shares. Five shares were sold in 
May at $13 each, being the amount due on them ; this, 
with the dues on the 278 old shares, made the receipts 
for that month $343. In June the 283 old shares paid 
$283, and 16 new shares were sold at $14 each, bringing 
$224, which made the receipts that month $507. In 
July the 299 shares paid $299, and in August the same 
sum again. Here, just as the church was finished and 
the new scheme seemed most prosperous, Letitia Simp 
kins retired from the contest and the association. It was 
said her folks had long intended to move away, and now 
they really moved. Some said Letitia ran away and 
took her folka with her, all on account of a certain dress- 
maker. However, the trustees quietly bought up the 
five shares held by the Simpkins family at fifty cents on 
the dollar, and they disappeared and were forgotten. 
They had five shares, which reduced the share list to 
294. The receipts for September were $294 on the 
sbares and $3 for fines, a total of $297 ; but as five shares 
had been brought in at $8 each, or $40, the actual re- 
celpts were $257; the grand tutal for the five months 
being $1,705. The expenses for the five months were: 
hall rent, $30 ; leaving $1,675. This sum added to the 
cash in bank gavea total of $5,353. Of this sum $5,000 
had been paid tothecontractors. A mortgage of $13,000 
had been placed on the building and land, and the money 
had been used to complete the church. Thus they had 
in seventeen months built and paid for the church, had 
$353 in hand, and were in debt $13,000. 

The showing was satisfactory, and there began to be 
a lively inquiry for pews in the church. The question 
was raised as to the choice of seats and the rent to be 
paid on the pews. ‘The first matter was quickly settled 
by putting up the choice of pews at auction. This 
passed off well, and brought $150, which was added to 
the fund in bank, making a total of $403. Then came 
the question of rent. Here the genius of Mrs. Johnson 
—no, that was a mistake: she did not become a John- 
son till two weeks later—here the genius of the Secre- 
tary shone resplendent. A meeting of the association 
had been called to settle this very matter, and, naturally 
enough, the people—for they had already come to regard 
the little dressmaker asa great financler—called upon 
her for an opinion. 

‘* Friends,” said she, “ let us go on 4s we are. There 
is no reason why this system of church buliding should 
not be applied tochurch sustaining. We havea regular 
income of $12 a year on 294 shares, or $3,540. Every 
share we have out is worth its face, or $17; and as the 
entire property, when paid for, will be worth nearly 
$20,000, each share has an ultimate value of about $66. 
Our town is growing rapidly, and the day may come 
when we shall need a larger and more costly church. 
Our association provides for that by making the ulti- 
mate value of a share $200, and the share list 500, with 
a grand total capital of $100,000. We may never reach 
that limit, but it shows what we can do, und it shows 
we have plenty of reserve power in the 200 unsold shares. 
However, that is all of the future, and does not concern 
us. The question is, How shall we support the church ? 
Now, if we maintain our system of monthly payments of 
one dollar on a share, we shall have, with our present 
share list, $3,540a year. We can pay $2,000 a year for 
a minister, have $540 to spend on music and care of the 
church, and pay a thousand a year on the mortgage. 
In this way we shall be free of taxes on the pews, pew- 
rents, collections, fairs, and all this miserable business 
of begging money or remaining in debt. On that basis 
we Ought to pay off the debt in fourteen years, and, if 
others join us, and more shares are sold, perhaps in 
much less time.” 

The idea met general approval, and was at once 
adopted. The new minister came, and was generally 
liked; so in October the church was dedicated, one 
lovely Sunday morning, and the Treasurer was married 
to the Secretary on the following day, before the entire 
association, and everybody said that they made more 
out of the church than anybody in it. 


That was five years ago. Since that time the church 
has filled up, and there are 400 enrolled members, young 
and old, holding among them 561 shares, on which they 
pay one dollar a month. The income of the church is, 
therefore, $6,732 a year. This they divide as follows- 
To the minister (he is the very man who first called her 
Saint Margaret), $3,000; to the care of the church, and 
for the music, $1,000 ; to the payment of the mortgage, 
$2,000. The debt is more than half paid, and the mem- 
bers of the association are now debating whether they 
had better, when the debt is paid, retire half the shares, 
pro rata, among the people, or reduce the monthly pay 
ments to 50 cents a share, 

Which do you think would be the beat plan ? 
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THE SPARROW. 
By Lucy E, TI.uey. 


T OST know thy value, O brown sparrow ° 
Beating thy passage with a timorous wing 

Along a pathless way, as thou dost flit 

From northern winter into southern spring. 





Dost know thy value, O brown sparrow ? 

Whose wee deserted nest is well-nigh lost 

Withia my rounded palm—a nest which 

Winter’s first quick breath down at my feet has tost. 


Where grew the loomless lilies in Judea 

Was once, in far-spent years, thy value told, 

Thine and thy wee brown mates, when said the King, 
** Are not two sparrows for a farthing sold ?”’ 


That was thine earthly value, O brown sparrow ! 
The heavenly value we may never know ; 

For, too, He said thy flight was ever guarded 

By eyes which followed where’er thou shouldst go. 


Where’er on frail brown wing thou wanderest, 
Whether in northern or in southern land, 

One knows and guides thy flight, O sparrow !|— 
Thou canst not fly from underneath His hand. 








HEALTH AND ILL-HEALTH IN WOMEN. 
I. 
By Lucy M. Hauu, M.D. 


E are told that Nature worships the female in 

all her varieties. We know that among four- 
footed animals the female has more endurance, often 
more strength and swiftness, than themale. The women 
of savage tribes and those of the lower orders of the 
peasantry dress as simply and work as hard or harder 
than the men, and remain as healthy as they. 

Statistics show that one-third more women than men 
reach advanced age; also that more male children die 
than female. It is also true that from the dawn of pre- 
natal existence the female child has a more tenacious 
grasp upon life than the male. 

It is pretty conclusively proven that, in the great plan 
of creation, that portion of it destined to give birth to 
all its succeeding generations was endowed with a supe- 
rior vitality. Does the present status of the health of 
woman fulfill this beneficent purpose of her Creator ? 

That it does not is a fact so patent as scarcely to need 
affirmation. 

The large number of physicians in general practice 
with whom I have conversed upon this subject have 
almost uniformly asserted that their patients numbered 
one-third to one-fourth more women than men, obstet- 
rical practice not being included in his estimate. Then 
there are many ‘‘specialists” who give their whole time 
and attention to the treatment of the various conditions 
termed ‘‘ diseases of women,” and having, in the aggre- 
gate, an enormous number of patients. 

Besides these educated physicians there are legions of 
quacks and so-called healers of various pretensions who 
depend very largely upon women for their patronage. 

There is no denying the fact that there are more ail- 
ing women, more women in the hands of physicians 
real and pretended, more women to whom the day 
brings suffering and the night weariness and pain, than 
there are men. 

True, there is much of what is termed imaginary {1I- 
ness among women, but is not this seemingly imag- 
inary state essentially real? Is it not a morbid and 
unbalanced condition of the nervous system which thus 
finds expression in diseased imaginings? No illness re- 
quires more tact and wisdom in the treating, no illness 
more trouble for the patient, for friends, or for the phy- 
sician, than the lame back which {s in reality a lame 
brain, the aches and pains set up in the imagination by 
an enfeebled and atonic set of nerves. 

Then comes the question, Is lowered vitality in women 
necessarily the outcome of a high state of civilization, 
or is she thwarting the divine plan of her organization 
by needless artificialities and faulty modes of life which 
are entirely under her control ? 

To the first part of this question we believe the 
answer should be No. To the second, an unqualified 
Yes. 

In this connection a few points will be considered 
upon the subjects, Ist, of Woman’s Dress ; 2d, Youth 
or Adolescence ; 31, Young Wifehood ; 4th, the Meno- 
pause ; 5th, Education; 6th, Certain Phases of Do- 
mestic and Social Life. 

Probably there is no influence which affects so large a 
number of women of all classes to the injury or destruc- 
tion of health as improper modes of dress. After this, 
lack of vigorous muscular exercise ; indoor life ; in the 
poor and middle classes, too much work and worry 
with too little recreation ; in the wealthy, absence of 
suitable employment for mind or body. And we need 
not wonder that the doctors are overworked in trying to 





undo the results of theee manifold evils arrayed against 
the health of women. 

An entire revolution {n woman's dress is not to be 
expected, even were it desirable. In attempting to im- 
prove it we find ourselves face to face with many difii- 
culties. A writer inthe ‘ North American Review” 
has said in this connection: ‘‘ Assuredly this will be the 
longest, the most trying, the most far-reaching reform 
that women have yet undertaken; but it is the gate 
alone through which they can enter into thelr own free 
kingdom of womanhood.” . 

Long-sstablished customs, fashion, conservatism, mis- 
taken ideals, the interests of manufacturers and 
merchants, all hold a balance against reform upon the 
one hand ; unhealthfulness, inconvenience, discomfort, 
unnecessary expense and care and labor being arrayed 
upon the other. 

Among primitive peoples the attire of the men was 
and is, as a rule, more gaudy and quite as inconvenient 
as that of the women. Any one who has seen a young 
Indian brave in his beads and feathers and paint would 
hardly assert that personal vanity is innate in the breast 
of woman alone. 

Why, we are often asked, has civilized man emancl- 
pated himself from these follies of dress, and civilized 
woman allowed them to multiply and increase upon 
her? The reasons are many. Perhaps one of the 
most potent, so far as our own time is concerned, is 
that every attempt toward a decided reforin in her 
dress is sure to call down upon woman the ridicule and 
sustained opposition of the other sex. 

It is useless to say, a8 many have done, that women 
do not need to exert themselves for a livelihood, there- 
fore they have no incentive for changing their modes of 
dress. There is an army of women working in our 
schools, another in our shops and stores, another in our 
manufactories, another in our kitchens, and a still 
greater one staggering under the double burden of 
maternity and household cares; all of them trammeled 
and made weary by this needless demand upon their 
strength. Worse still, there is an army of growing 
girls, all doomed to suffer, many of them irremediably, 
because of thoughtlessly conforming to established 
follies for which they are not responsible. 

The training begins with the toddling bit of feminine 
humanity at that interesting age when the unconditioned 
citizenship of babyhood has been outgrown. Then are 
brought to bear the many artificial distinctions which 
civilized woman employs to proclaim to the world 
that she has a being, not simply of flesh and blood, as 
is her boy, but one who Is all ser, who must be thence- 
forward reared in accordance with this one predominat- 
ing and all-engrossing idea. 

Nothing is more essential to healthy mental growth 
than unconsciousness of self ; and yet, well aware of 
this fact, an intelligent mother will select and arrange 
the attire of her little daughter so as to attract attention 
and provoke comment upon all sides. 

The child’s own mind is filled with thoughts of her 
clothes, because of this and of the inconvenience to her- 
self of wearing and trying tc be careful of them. Their 
style and becomingness are discussed in her presence, as 
are also her complexion, her eyes, her hair, and her 
prospects for beauty. If she grows vain and self-con- 
sclous—as who would not?—we say, ‘‘ Oh, she is a girl, 
and it is the instinct of sex which we behold in her!’ 

I once knew a young man, a vain, unpromising fel- 
low, whose mother had kept him in long curls until he 
was a well-grown lad; ‘“‘ And that was what spoiled 
me,” he was wont to say. Perhaps he was right, as by 
being thus an object of especial attention and remark 
his vanity and egotism were stimulated to a most un- 
healthy degree. The lesson should not be lost in con- 
sidering what must be the effect upon the little girl of 
always being made a conspicuous object. 

The limitations to free exercise which are the result of 
this mistaken method of dress and decoration are also of 
most unfortunate significance to the rapidly growing 
and developing child. 

Many mothers who are wise enough to see that their 
little girls are out-of-doors for a part, at least, of each 
day, are forgetful of the fact that one-half the benefit 
which they might derive from this is lost because of the 
hampering effect of their clothes. I have now in mind 
a fine child of four or five years, dressed in the most 
faultless of costumes, marching solemnly up and down 
the sidewalk behind baby carriage and nurse. I never 
saw her skip or run, or even laugh, and I have 
watched her for a year. I see also another upon the 
same walk, running as I have seen her doa hundred 
times, her body bent half double to keep the wind from 
raking the cumbersome high topped hat which, with the 
disengaged hand, she is trying hard to hold in place 
upon her head, while her high-heeled little boots 
threaten to throw her headlong at every careless step. 
And still another, indulging in an occasional skip when 
she can long enough forget the ribbons, feathers, and 
laces, the bracelets, chains, clasps, and lockets, with 
which her small person is decked whenever she appears 
upon the sidewalk. 





Poor little maids! Always to be told that they must 
never make themselves conspicuous, and at the same 
time be tricked out with so much nonsensical finery 
that they are forced upon the attention of all. 

A strong, simple drees, one which will not keep the 
rapidly expanding mind of the child turned upon herself 
and the frivolities of her attire, is what is needed ; a 
dress in which she can romp and play in perfect free- 
dom of limb and muscle, with no fear of tattered 
edgings, crumpled frills, or tumbled feathers. In short, 
keep her thoughts better employed than in contempla- 
tion of her foolish littlo self, and let her frolic at her 
own sweet will. See that she has plain, sensible food, 
plenty of good milk included ; send her to bed at seven 
in winter and eight in summer ; do not let her go to a 
fashionable children’s patty, as you value her nerves, 
her freshness, her sweet childhood. 

The little girl will thus grow strong and healthy in 
body and mind. 

The best of this simple, active life will be that when 
Nature stirs the first flutterings of awakening woman- 
hood in her, there will not be the sickly response of a 
creature with a mind already full of morbid fancies 
and overstimulsted sensibilities, with a nervous system 
asserting itself in the foreground, and a weak circula- 
tion, feeble digestion, and puny set of muscles occupy- 
ing some insignificant position in the shadowy back- 
ground of her physical economy. In such case the all 
too prominent nerves, in thelr influence upon newly 
awakened functions, are sufficient to produce conditions 
neurotic in the extreme, and resulting in the complete 
overthrow of the physical balance. With a vigorous 
body and healthfully trained mind there {s little danger 
of sucb disturbance at this or any other period of life - 
and surely at no time is physical and mental activity, 
purposeful and wisely directed, more necessary than 
now. 

Among the especially perniclous tendencles in the 
dress of women we find : 

First, compression and fixation of the body about 
the waist. 

Second, too great weight of clothing ; passing vagaries, 
as tight sleeves and the wearing of décolleté costumes. 

Third, insufficient protection of the lower extremities 
in cold weather, feet included. 

Fourth, improperly shaped shoes. 

Fifth, intricacies and unnecessary varieties in attire. 

First, by compression and fixation of the body from 
the middle of the chest nearly to the hips, what organs 
have we interfered with ? Alas! the very ones which 
are hourly, aye, momently, furnishing the vital stream 
with that which must support the whole system in the 
myriad internal activities which go to make up our 
existence—the very ones which most need to do their 
work unhindered. 

Just under the line of greatest compression are the 
delicate and complicated processes of digestion going 
on ; five, six, seven busy organs or sections of organs 
making materlal which {s to fiy first to the lungs, for a 
final vivifying touch, then to brain and muscle and 
bone, strengthening, refreshing, and upbuilding. 
Cramped, pushed upon each other, and displaced up- 
ward and downward, their work is laboriously and 
imperfectly done, and every part must suffer in conse- 
quence. Even here the trouble does not end. The chest 
walls are interfered with and cannot properly expand, 
and action of the diaphragm is made nearly impossible ; 
consequently respiration is but imperfectly performed. 
Not such a very serious matter, perhaps you think ; and 
yet you know that, although the blood has been replen- 
ished from the immediate products of digestion, it is yet 
loaded with impurities and is unfit for nourishment 
until after it has come in contact with the air in the 
cells of the lungs. 

Also, every drop of blood in the body must be returned 
to these afr-cells three times in each minute to be freed 
from the products of waste and change in the tissues ; 
otherwise the blood becomes charged with a deadly 
poison. If by any means the power of expansion of any 
portion of the lungs is cut off, just to that degree is the 
poisoned blood robbed of its chances for purification. 
Carry the interference a little further, and dizziness and 
a feeling of pressure about the temples will ensue ; 
further, and death—death from the excess of poison 
which could find no escape from the blood, and from 
the lack of the vivifying element which could find no 
room for ingress. We call this suffocation, asphyxia ; but 
these are only the names which we give to the direfu 
consequences of the blood-stream being unrelieved from 
its impurities and freshly supplied with oxygen even 
for a few moments. And for every inch of expansion 
of which you deprive your lungs, just to that degree will 
impaired vitality and irritated nerve-centers revenge 
themselves upon you 

Another evil of compression {s the crowding of the 
superjacent upon the pelvic organs by pressure from 
above, changing the position from the normal, deranging 
the circulation, and laying the foundation for future 
disease and disaster, Again, the body laced into steel 
and whalebone, with the snugly fitting bodice over all, 
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is held in an almost immovable splint. The naturally 
strong, flexible muscles of the back are robbed cf their 
legitimate work, until, through inactivity and pressure 
and heat, they become weakened and atrophied, and the 
sufferer’s complaints of backache and of inability to hold 
herself up when her corsets are removed are but too well 
founded. 

The artificlal has interfered with the growth and 
destroyed the efficlency of the natural supports, and yet 
the victim never suspects this. Then, too, when the 
waist has failed to develop, or has become attenuated 
from constant pressure upon the muscles, the permanent 
bending inward of the ribs, and the displacement of 
internal organs, the sense of pressure Is destroyed, and 
the girl belleves she does not lace ; but let a deep, full 
inspiration be attempted, one which should freely ex- 
pand the chest and open the cells of the poor, unused— 
or misused—lower lobes of the lungs, it will be found 
that the effort will end in ignominious fallure. 

We thus have every normal bodily function interfered 
with, lowered vitality, perishing muscles, and jangling 
nerves all making their woeful protest. And for what ? 
Alas! for the mistaken idea that a pinched, deformed, 
{immobilized body is more beautiful than one fashioned 
by the hand of God. 








NEW OPPORTUNITY. 


HIS month will inaugurate the winter’s work. 

Summer is over, and people will now settle down 
to the employments and pleasure of their inclinations 
and duties. Boards of managers, societies, circles, will 
begin to lay plans for the winter's work. Committees 
will waste hours in considering plans that cannot be 
worked out; will spend hours in devising methods to 
carry on their work more effectually, that might be 
saved if only they were familiar with methods in vogue 
and found successful by others. If all the energy and 
time spent in charitable and philanthropic work were 
utilized, or could be utilized, an immense gain would 
result in the accomplishment of work. From igno- 
rance, from misplaced zeal, and many other causes that 
can be rightly attributed to ignorance, there is an im- 
mense waste of energy andtime. This was recognized 
by women prominent in philanthropic work in New 
York last fall, and, in order to utilize this wasted force 
and to educate those desirous of engaging in work for 
the elevation of less fortunate beings, a women’s con- 
ference was convened the last Monday in each month, 
beginning in October and closing in May. Addresses 
were delivered by women identified with the several 
organizations and institutions for the care, the educa 
tion, and the elevation of the poor in New York and 
other cities. Successful methods were made known, 
pernicious methods exposed, and the discussions that 
followed the papers and addressés contained helpful 
suggestions to those who had given years to the work 
of helping the poor, as well as to the novices. 

The first conference for this year will be held the 
last Monday in October, from 11 am. till 1 P™M., 
in the chapel of the old Theological Seminary, No. 
9 University Place, New York, now occupied by the 
Industrial Education Association. The subject for 
discussion is, ‘‘The Effect of Tenement-House Life 
on the Inmates.” Two papers, one by Mr. Charles F. 
Wingate, of New York, and one by Dr. Anna 8. 
Daniels, a visiting physiclan among the poor of New 
York for years, will be followed by accounts of suc- 
cessful methods of counteracting these evils, mitigating 
the pernicious results, and an account of the success- 
ful introduction of new ways, new methods of living, 
introduced and maintained among the tenement-house 
population until they had rooted themselves in their 
homes. The subjects selected for the following con- 
ferences, which will be held at the same time and place 
each month, will embrace the subjects of ‘ Public 
School Education,” ‘‘ Industrial Education,” ‘‘Provident 
Schemes,” ‘‘ Lives of Sewing-Women and Shop-Girls,” 
‘* Public Institutions and their Management,” and other 
subjects on which the vast majority of women are 
woefully ignorant. 

That there are evils in our systems of public educa- 
tion is acknowledged ; how great, few know. The way 
to remove these evils, the methods by which the sys- 
tem might be made more effective, still fewer know, 
and it is only as women give attention to this power- 
ful factor in the forming of the national and individual 
character that its evils will disappear, and its methods, 
old and new, be made to bein fact, as they are in name, 
educators. It isa crime for a mother to be ignorant of 
the public school system of her city, town, or village, 
and no excuse offered can mitigate the verdict that 
she who does not understand the way in which the 
public system of education of her own place of resi- 
dence is administered is a mother who falls far short 
of doing her whole duty. That one public service she 
should render. 

The subjects before this conference are those that 

appeal with more or less force to the women of every 


ey 0 town to the jand, and they offer rare oppor: 





tunities for gaining valuable information to those who 
can attend them. The need of such a bureau of in- 
struction and information is apparent to tha practical 
philanthropic workers In every city. For the amount 
of harm, the amount of pauperizing, done through 
false, sentimental systems of charity, public and private, 
is the most harmful obstacle with which the practical 
worker has to deal. This sentimentality in charity is 
due largely to ignorance. If the evils resulting from 
such methods were understood, their advocates would 
abandon them. To show such evils, to educate to 
successful methods, these conferences have been organ- 
ized. Women of New York and its vicinity are 
requested most earnestly to attend. 








KITCHEN NOTES. 
By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


AVING made, for the first time in my life, cucum- 

ber pickles, with excellent success, and never 

having scen my new receipt in print, I venture to give 

it to the readers of The Christian Union. I made six 

thousand, and they were pronounced equal to the best 
imported. 

Pour cold brine, sufficiently strong to float an egg, 
over small green cucumbers, and allow them to remain 
five or six days. Then wipe them dry, and put into 
stone jars, adding one white onion, one green pepper, 
and a piece of horseradish root the size of a walnut, to 
every three quarts of cucumbers. Then use the best 
cider vinegar, allowing one quart toevery three quarts 
of cucumbers, To every gallon of vinegar add one tea- 
spoonful each of whole cloves, allspice, pepper-corns, 
mace, and celery seed, and two spoonfuls English 
mustard seed. Boil for one minute, stir well, and 
pour over the cucumbers, having added an ounce of 
alum to each six quarts of vinegar to make the cucum- 
bers crisp. If there is not enough vinegar to well cover 
the pickles, use clear vinegar, bofling hot, to fill up the 
jars. Both cucumbers and jars should be well covered. 


PICKLED CANTELOUPES 

These are a most delicious relish, efther with a hot 
dinner or a cold supper ; besides, they have the merit of 
requiring but little labor to prepare. Select melons that 
are neither soft nor yellow, nor yet very green. Cut by 
the marks, in strips an {nch or more wide, and once or 
twice across, having, of course, pared them and removed 
the seeds and so/t inside, if any. Now put on the fire, 
in a porcelain preserving kettle, two quarts of vinegar 
and three pounds and a half of sugar. Stir occasionally 
till dissolved, and while {t is coming to a boil stick one 
whole clove—with the blossom taken off and the blossom 
end out—into each piece of melon. Skim the vinegar, 
put in the melons, and cook slowly till soft and trans- 
parent, Put as much melon into the vinegar at once as 
can be easily cooked and managed ; remove to glass 
jars, and put more melon into the vinegar, till all is 
cooked. Fill the jars full, and pour over the bofling 
vinegar to the very top. Leave open till the next day, 
then fill up again full with the cold sweet vinegar left, 
as all will considerably settle in a few hours. Cover 
closely. As there Isso much difference in the strength 
of vinegar, the taste should be more the criterion 
than weight or measure, and a little more or less of 
sugar may be required than in the above rule to give 
just an agreeable flavor. 


Having tried In vain to make & real Spanish Cream, 
handsome as well as good, after the fashion of the New 
Englanders, with the lower half yellow and spongy and 
the upper half clear and transparent as it comes 
from the mold, I began experimenting after my own 
ideas ; and having finally brought out a perfect success, 
and as it {s quite differently managed from the common 
way, I give it for the benefit of those housewives who 
admire, and love to make, a beautiful as well as 
delicious dessert. Put one ounce (half a box) of gelatine 
in one cup of cold milk for an hour. Then into a milk 
boiler put two cups of milk and also the soaked gelatine, 
the beaten yolks of three fresh eggs, and three level 
spoonfuls of sugar, stirring well. Allow it just to come 
to a boil, remove from the fire, and stir in one spoonful 
of Royal vanilla. Now beat the whites to a atiff froth, 
and stir into the rest. Pour into molds well oiled with 
melted butter. We find strawberry preserve served with 
this cream a far more agreeable combination than any 
sauce or other accompaniment we have tried. 


Green corn left from dinner may be cut from the ears, 
and to every cupful add one cup of milk, two eggs, and 
sufficient flour to drop by spoonfuls into boiling fat, and 
cook till a rich brown. 

The same batter may have peaches, apples, bananas, 
clams, or oysters added, all cut up small, and will be 
found most acceptable as fritters. Rice fritters are 
made by using rice flour with the milk and eggs—or cold 
boiled rice may be used. 


A loaf of molasses gingutbread, costing not over ten 
cents, and good enough for any table, is made after this 





wise : Melt one ounce of butter, and add to it one half 
pint of molasses, with one level teaspoonful each of 
ground ginger and cinnamon ; dissolve one level tea- 
spoonful of soda in half a pint of boiling water, mix 
this with the other ingred{ents, and lightly stir in half a 
pound of fine sifted flour. Line a cake-pan with 
buttered paper, pour in the batter, which will be very 
thin, bake about half an hour, or until you can run a 
straw into it and withdraw it clean. The cake will be 
a good size and very delicate. 


Put together in a large bowl a heaping cup of flour, a 
level cup of powdered sugar, a heaping teaspoonful of 
Royal baking powder, three eggs, and one teaspoonful 
Royal vanilla. Beatall together well for fifteen minutes, 
bake in a buttered square pan for twenty minutes, and 
you have a light, inexpensive, and good sheet of sponge 
cake. 





A pleasant relish for tea is made thus: To one full 
cup of coarse bread-crumbs add three cups of milk, a 
good-sized plece of butter, and one cup of grated strong 
cheese. Put in a pudding dish, strew bread-crumbs 
thickly over the top, then bits of butter, and bake 
twenty minutes, or till a rich brown. Thinly spread on 
slices of bread and butter this makes a nice sandwich 
for lunch or picnics. 





“CRY ALL YOU WANT TO.” 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


ITTLE Arthur was cnly four years old when he 

was brought to his auntie for a long visit. His 
baby brother was sick with scarlet fever, and {it was 
thought best that Arthur should not stay at home. He 
was very fond of Auntie Lawton, and all day played 
about the house or in the pleasant yard among the 
flowers and fruit trees. At night he was undressed and 
kissed and cuddled to his heart’s content, and went to 
bed with a little cousin, seemingly quite satisfied with 
his surroundings, But in the night came the trial to his 
baby heart. He woke regularly toward midnight, and 
in the still darkness a dreadful sense of loneliness over- 
whelmed him. Hard would it have been for the sens!- 
tive little fellow if Auntie Lawton had belleved in law 
to the exclusion of gospel. Upon the first faint sound 
of Arthur’s sobbing, the motherly, sympathetic friend 
took him in her arms, and, sitting in the darkness, held 
him close, and rocked him till he was soothed and 
reassured. At first his nervous terrors were too great 
to be controlled. Putting his l{ttle hand over his mouth, 
he tried to choke back the crying. 

‘*T’]]l stop quick ’s I can, Auntie,” he sobbed. 

‘** Don’t try to stop,” sald wise Auntie Lawton. 
all you want to; it will rest you.” 

The pressure thus removed, the child was suddenly 
conscious of not needing to cry, and, folded in motherly 
sympathy, he was soon fast asleep. 

When I heard this little incident it touched me deeply, 
reminding me as it did of the lack of sympathy in many 
children’s lives. Not that children are treated with sever- 
ity In our time; on the contrary, obedience is not enforced 
to the extent that healthy discip!ine requires. But to 
how few children are their elders and protectors a soft, 
brooding influence in which the timid baby heart can 
rest, can be itself in joy or grief! All young, helpless 
things need clearly defined limits, but, within the limites, 
the downiness of love, the care of a heart that is not 
preoccupied to the exclusion of sympathy with baby 
needs and baby fears. The tears wrung out by the 
sorrows of manhood and womanhood will be less bitter 
if with them comes the memory of a soft voice saying, 
“Cry all you want to ; it will rest you.” Such sympa- 
thy assures the heart of the divine love whence all our 
lower streams must flow. If the little rills are so sweet, 
what must the fountain be? No Influence like rea), 
unselfish love can win our children to the God of love. 


‘* Cry 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT MINUTES. 


HERE comes a time when children judge their 

parents as men and women, in spite of filial 
duty ; and woe to those whose actions change affection 
and respect to hatred and contempt.” 





I put you here that you might take my three great 
remedies in the best and easiest way—plenty of sun, 
fresh air, and cold water; also cheerful surroundings 
and some work. 


“Get a-top of your troubles, 
cured.” 


and they are half 





‘*T want my boys to love Sunday, to find it a peace- 
ful, pleasant day when they can rest from common 
study and play, yet enjoy quiet pleasures, and learn in 
simple ways lessons more important than any taught 
in school.” 


Nothing {s more expensive than penurfousness : 
nothing more anxious than carelessness; and every 
duty which is bidden to wait, returna with seven fresh 
duties at its hack, 
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DORA’S VISITOR. 


By ALLATRE, 


5 H, dear!” sighed Ellen Browning, as she threw 

off the sunbonnet, showing a round, chubby 
face, two brown, earnest eyes, a sweet mouth, that papa 
said was a ‘‘ rosebud,” and mamma sald was sweeter than 
candy—‘ oh! I wish I had somebody to play with.” 
Here she looked round the barn, but the stalls were empty 
in the stable, and the only living thing but herself in the 
great barn was a gray and white hen that had stolen her 
nest in the haymow, and was really trambling with fear 
lest the sharp brown eyes of the little girl should discover 
her. ‘‘ How [ wish that the little girl who goes by in the 
carriage from the hotel would stop and play with me! 
It would be nicer than riding ina stiff carriage all the 
afternoon. Her mamma could leave her here when she 
goes, and stop for her when she comes back. Oh, dear ! 
I wish people could speak to each other when they want 
to. Mamma says I must not speak to her, ’cause I don’t 
know her. I don’t see how I can ever know her if I 
don’t speak. She hasn’t any little girls, and I haven’t 
any little girls, and it’s very queer that we can’t have each 
other. I guess, from the way she looks, she would like 
to know me,” and here the little girl got up and walked 
thoughtfully toward the fence. Nothing interesting to 
nine-year-old little girls could be seen, and Ellen, after 
hesitating for a little while, walked slowly back to the 
barn. 

The first object she saw on the barn floor was her doll 
Chub. Ellen’s papa had called the home-made doll 
Chub, because she was so short and so broad. When 
he wanted to tease Ellen very much he called out, when 
he saw them together, ‘‘ See big Chub and little Chub !” 
but Ellen’s frowns were always kissed away by the big, 
sunburned papa. 

Ellen said again, ‘‘ I must have a new doll; Chub fa 
worn out.” You would have agreed with her if you had 
seen Chub. She was never a pretty doll, even in her 
best days ; but now, when the paint had been washed 
from her face, leaving it a round moon of cotton cloth, 
her arms and legs had been worn flat, and the sun- 
bonnet that had been sewed fast to her to hide the ab- 
sence of hair was torn and dirty, Chub was certainly 
not pretty or attractive. Chub was an evidence of 
mamma’s love and skill, for Ellen’s home was rich in 
love, though poor in money. Ellen’s tea dishes were 
shells that her mamma had brought from the sea- 
shore, visited when she was a young girl, and Ellen’s doll 
carriage was an empty starch-box mounted on four 
very clumsy wheels, not perfectly round. [t was well 
Chub was strong, or she would have been racked to 
pleces in some of the wild rides that Ellen gave her. 
Sometimes Chub was an elegant lady, whose horses were 
running away ; sometimes the wagon was atrain of cars, 
and Chub would be thrown violently to the ground as 
the cars overturned, where she would lay until the doc- 
tor, in the person of Ellen, would lift her tenderly and 
carry her to the hospital to be made well. Ellen had 
never seen the cars, had not the faintest idea what a hos- 
pital was, but she had heard her father read the news- 
papers to her mother, and had learned the words and 
attached her own meaning to them. Cars were things 
that were always having something happen to them, and 
people who went in them were sure to get hurt; hospi- 
tals were places where the people who got hurt were 
made well. 

Usually this little Ellen was a very happy little girl, 
but to-day she could not find amusement anywhere, and 
so she was unhappy. Chub looked ugly. The cat had 
run away at the first opportunity, for, no matter how 
much she loved Ellen, she could not stand being rolled 
in a shaw] and carried about very long at a time ; so she 
ran away the moment Ellen put her down in her lovely 
“couch,” as she called the place she had hollowed out in 
the hay. Topsy could not be found, and there was noth- 
ing to amuse or interest this little girl. 

“I don’t believe it’s ten o'clock,” she muttered, as 
she looked in an old-fashioned way at the sun. A guilty 
blush stole into her cheeks at the thought in her mind, 
a8 she saw her mother pass the kitchen window. She 
did not see the lovely saucer pie, filled with golden pump- 
kin, which mamma was carrying carefully toward the 
stove, and meant to surprise her little girl with at 
dinner. Ellen hurried toward the gate, and in a few 
minutes the sturdy little legs, in red stockings, and the 
blue sunbonnet were passing rapidly out of sight round 
a turn in the road. 

“Till be back time for dinner,” said Ellen, under her 
breath “I just want to ask her to stop and play with 
me rthile her mamma goes to Millbrook. It’s very funny 
she goes so often. She must buy lots of things. May- 
be the little girl has a doll.” And now the sturdy red legs 
fairly flew over the ground. But they were; not very 
long little legs, and very soon they began to be tired 
and to stumble over the rough, stony road. “1 must 





be most there,” she thought when scarcely a mile of the 
five she must walk before she would reach the hotel had 
been passed. She was thirsty, and was very glad when 
she came to a shining brook. After kneeling down and 
drinking from the brook, and washing her face, which 
she carefully dried on the front of her gingham apron, 
Ellen walked on another mile, when she found that she 
could not go any further. Slowly the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, and she began to wonder how she would get 
home. Her papa would not drive that way, for she 
heard her mamma ask him if he was going to Chester, 
and he said, ‘‘No;” and the little girl did not pass 
every day, and nobody else did. What should she do? 

It was so lonesome all alone in the woods, and she 
was beginning to be hungry! Slowly the time passed, 
and Ellen, resting on the stone at the foot of a big tree, 
cried until she fell asleep. She did not hear the carriage 
wheels that came merrily over the road until a voice 
called out, ‘‘ Mamma, see the little girl that lives in the 
brown house, and has the funny doll and carriage !” 

Ellen woke with a start. Where was she? What did 
it mean? At last she remembered. Yes, she had 
started for the hotel to see the little girl, and got so 
tired that she fell asleep, and here was the little girl in 
the carriage, with her pretty mamma. 

‘« Why, little girl, come here,” said Mrs. White, the 
little girl’s mamma. ‘‘ What are you doing here, all 
alone ?” 

‘“*T was going to see this little girl,” said Ellen, look- 
ing shyly at Dora, so daintily dressed in a fine white 
dress trimmed with lace. 

“Coming toree Dora ?” asked Mrs. White, pleasantly. 
Does your mamma know where you are ?” 

A sudden fear that if she told the truth the lady 
would take her back home, and then she would not 
really see the little girl, made Ellen do what she had 
never done in her life before—tell a lie. 

‘* Yes, she knows,” Ellen answered, hastily. 

‘*Oh, mamma! do take her home with us. Take her 
In the carriage ; I want to play with her,” sald Dora, in 
a very beseeching manner. 

Ellen climbed in, and found herself in the most com- 
fortable carriage she ever sat in—so springy and soft ! 
She sat beside the coachman, in front of Dora, and was 
so delighted with her new surroundings that she did not 
feel like talking, so only spoke to answer questions. 

Soon they were at the hotel. When the carriage 
stopped, a curious chair on wheels was rolled to the 
ateps by a woman in a cap, and the coachman took 
little Dora in his arms, and put herinthe chair. Ellen’s 
heart stood still ; it was the first time she had ever seen 
a crippled child. She never knew before that there 
was any person in the world who could not walk. Her 
intense sympathy and surprise were shown by the tears 
that fell silently under the blue sunbonnet on the 
gingham apron. Dora called out impatiently, as Ellen 
stood still on the lower step of the stoop, ‘‘ Come, play !” 
Slowly Ellen followed Dora through the hall of the 
hotel into a large room, beautifully furnished. One 
corner caught her eyes at once, for there, in a lovely 
chair that she just fitted, was a most beautiful doll, with 
lovely yellow hair. Ellen was speechless. The doll 
even spoke, said ‘‘ mamma” and “ papa.” And then the 
beautiful clothes, and the lovely tea-things, and the 
wonderful picture books! What an afternoon that was ! 

Ellen was enraptured, and did not once think of her 
mamma and papa, who had missed her long ago, and 
were so frightened. They had looked everywhere, and, 
with startled eyes, had sald, ‘‘ The pond !” for a pond 
lay but a short distance from Ellen’s home. Her papa 
walked round the edge of the pond for some trace of the 
little feet that he feared he would never see again. At 
last he kissed Ellen’s frightened mother and said, ‘‘ Stay 
here ; I will get help.” Driving rapidly over the same 
road that Ellen’s little feet had traveled in the morning, 
he was soon in the village. As he drove toward the 
house of a fisherman whom he knew, the porter at the 
hotel called out, ‘‘ Good afternoon, Mr. Browning ; come 
after yer little girl, I suppose. I tell ye, she’s had a 
good time !” 

Ellen’s papa nearly fell from the seat as he asked, 
‘* Where is she ?” 

«With Mrs. White and her little girl, in No. 2.” 

In a second Mr. Browning was knocking at the door 
of No. 2; and the first thing Ellen knew she was in her 
father’s arms, and he was crying and sobbing just as 
she did in her mamma’s arms when she was hurt. 

“ My darling, my darling!” he said again and again, 
“ How did you get here ?” he asked at last. 

Dora and Ellen were both frightened and crying, and 
Mrs. White asked, in a trembling voice, ‘‘ Did you not 
know where she was, sir? She told me her mother 
knew.” 

Mr. Browning held Ellen at arm’s length while he 
looked at her blushing face. 

‘*My daughter !” he said, in a tone she never forgot. 

‘‘] thank you, madam, for the care you have given 
her,” he said. ‘‘ We will go now.” And, taking Ellen 
by the hand, she was soon in the wagon, driving rapidly 
toward home. Her father did not speak, but the white, 





set look in his face ‘made Ellen’s heart beat strangely. 
When they reached the house her mother was not in 
sight. Ellen was lifted out gently, but was afraid to go 
in, everything seemed so quiet and strange. Her father 
did not stop to fasten the horse, but took her by the 
hand and walked rapidly into the kitchen, where Ellen 
saw her mamma lying on the lounge with her face in the 
pillow. ‘‘ Alice, she is safe! Look up, dearest.” 

‘My baby !” was all her mother said, as she held her 
tightly to her breast. 

After a time Ellen told her story, crying bitterly now 
that she saw the suffering she had caused her papa and 
mamma, and the sorrow and shame that she caw in their 
faces when she told them of that lle, which now seemed 
burned into her very heart. Before Ellen was put into 
the little white trundle-bed that night, her papa and 
mamma knelt with her and asked God to forgive her 
for what she had done, and to give her strength to resist 
temptation. 

But Ellen’s punishment was, it seemed to her, more 
than she could bear, when gentle, helpless Dora and her 
pretty mamma passed the house a week after, and Ellen 
went bounding down the path to speak to them, and her 
warm, hearty greeting of ‘‘Oh, Dora! come in! I 
want to show you the kitten,” was answered by a 
coldly polite ‘‘Good afternoon.” In a perfect agony 
of shame the little girl threw herself in the grass, 
sobbing and crying. Her mamma saw what had hap- 
pened, and, carrying her little girl into the house, 
she sald, ‘“‘I am sorry, dearest, but they are strangers, 
and do not know my little daughter. Some day, perhaps, 
you will be able to prove to them you are a truthful little 
girl. Mamma ifs sorry, darling, but that {s part of your 
punishment, that you must bear.” 


THE BABY CHIMPANZEE. 


By O.urtveE THORNE MILLER. 


HE most amiable and altogether lovely monkey 
baby that ever lived among people is the baby 
chimpanzee. He’s a roly-poly little fellow, with a large 
head and long arms, and his face looks like one of our 
bables’, for it is light-colored and smooth, and the hair 
on his head is longer than it is in most monkeys. 

For two or three weeks, too, he {s as helpless as & 
human baby, and hasto be carried everywhere ; but then 
there begins to bea difference. He tries to get about 
alone, and it isonly a few weeks before he can run 
around as well as any of his family. He goes on all 
fours, stepping on the knuckles of his hands, and never 
laying them out fiat on the palm. 

He grows up faster than our babies, too ; at six weeks 
old he begins to eat fruit, and long before a human baby 
leaves off his milk diet the baby chimpanzee eats every- 
thing his mother does, and is able to scramble about in 
the trees in a way that no human baby, however old or 
skillful, can ever do. He ts quite grown up at nine or 
ten years old. 

This baby is very fond of a frolic, like other little folk. 
In their native woods in Africa groups of young chim- 
panzees are sometimes seen playing together like a party 
of children, running after each other, turning somer- 
saults, swinging, shouting and screaming, and, above 
all, drumming on a log with a stick, which they like to 
do as well as any of you boys like to play on a regular 
drum. When they are hungry they eat fruit or plants. 

But it is as a captive that the little chimpanzee is best 
known, and here he behaves curiously like a child. 
For cne thing, he doesn’t like to be shut up in a cage, 
and he dces like to siton the lap of his nurse and be 
“cuddled” like a baby. He will put his arms around 
her neck and cry when she puts him down. In fact, 
he sometimes makes a great fuss about it, screams, and 
throws himself on the floor, and kicks and rolls over. 
But this is not often. Generally he is gentle and 
affectionate and full of play, laughing when he is 
tickled, and giving little grunts of pleasure, while his 
hazel eyes twinkle with fun. 

The most interesting thing about the young chimpan- 
zee is his desire to do as people do. He greatly likes 
to get hold of clothes to wear. He easily learns to eat 
with a spoon and fork, to drink from a cup and saucer, 
and to enjoy our food, even hot tea. When he grows 
older he even goes so far as to like to smoke, and to 
shake hands. 

He is very cunning and full of curiosity, as well 
as intelligent. He can thread a needle, and lock and 
unlock doors or boxes, using a key as well as anybody. 
Also, he likes to tease. One in the London Zodlogical 
Garden had great fun in jumping upon a cage where 
lived some marmosets. These are little creatures, you 
know, and naturally they chattered and crouched in a 
corner, and were frightened half out of their wits. This 
exactly pleased Master Chimpanzee, and in a few 
minutes, when they had got over their fright, he would 
peunce on them again. When denied what he wanted, 
this little fellow pouted and made harsh barking sounds, 
but if very angry—as I said—he screamed and rolled on 
the floor, opening his mouth wide, and throwing his 
arms around to hit everything he could reach. He was 
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very affectionate to other chimpanzees, pvtting his arms 
around them, and he had great romps with an orang- 
outang. 

All monkeys—as well as children—are fond of play- 
things, and the one I am telling about was presented 
with a doll. He hardly knew at first whether to be 
afraid of it or not, and it was tied to the end of a rope. 
Then he could swing it and jerk it, which he did with 
great glee, laughing to see the antics of the thing. His 
laugh is not so hearty as ours, but a sort of loud- 
whispered ‘‘ Ha! ha!” 

There has been a notion among people that a monkey 
cannot smile, much less laugh, but that has been proved 
a mistake. Close observers, as Darwin and Buckland, 
affirm that the chimpanzee can do both. 

The baby chimpanzee likes to play with children, and 
whatever they do he doesafterthem. If the youngsters 
make up faces at him, he returns the compliment, thrust- 
ing out his lips till they look like a trumpet. Like the 
children, too, he is fond of sweets and milk; and, un- 
like them, he will wash his own hands and face. He’s 
a droll little fellow, with high shoulders, and big ears, 
and beautiful white teeth, and his name is Troglodytes 
Niger. 








THE McLAUGHLIN LOOKING-GLASS. 
Il. 
By M. L. Evans. 


T the door of the McLaughlin shanty she knocked 
softly, almost hoping she would not be heard, so 
she would have an excuse for returning without finishing 
her disagreeable errand. She thought she would much 
rather effect the exchange through Judy at school. But 
the door was opened, and a kindly-faced but homely 
and worn woman looked down on Cassy in some sur- 
prise ; before either could speak, Judy’s round face was 
thrust out beneath her mother’s elbow, and she shouted 
delightedly : 

‘It’s Cassy Harvey, mither, a-coomin’ to see me.” 

Then, suddenly reminded of the ragged dress and 
wretched shoes that she wore at home to save her better 
suit for school, she ran back and sat down on a low 
stool behind the stove ; but four equally ragged younger 
children, without such pride, crowded about the door, 
and stared at Cassy with all their might. 

‘« Faith, now, an’ is it Cassy?” said Mrs. McLaughlin, 
cordially ; ‘thin come roight up to the fire this minit 
an’ wabrm yeeilf. It’s glad Judy is to ’ave ye come. 
She’s a-talkin’ about yez ivery day. Come out from 
behint the sthove, ye foolish gurl, an’ give Cassy a sate.” 

But Cassy was too anxious to unburden her mind of 
her errand to take much note either of Mrs, McLaugh- 
lin’s friendliness or Judy’s embarrassment. She laid 
the money on a table, saying, ‘‘ Here is the quarter 
Judy gave me for the glass, Father thought I'd better 
bring it over and see if you didn’t want to trade back 
again. He thought Judy might have taken the money 
—or, well, you know, given money you didn’t want to 
spare just now,” ending in some confusion from having 
so nearly accused Judy of stealing. 

Mrs. Mclaughlin’s face lighted up. ‘‘Sure, now, 
that’s kind av him, a jintleman az I t’ought he wor ; an’ 
it’s glad am I to aixchange, though Id niver ’a’ said a 
wurd about it, seein’ it wor ali Judy’s own doin’s 
a-buyin’ av it, an’ her own money she spint fur it. Fur 
me Judy’san honest gurl ; she’d niver tooch acint in the 
wurld as didn’t belong to her. 

“‘Yez see, Cassy, it wor only lahst Widnisday I braket 
me awn little lookie ghlass, the same I brought from 
Oirland wid me, tin year ago, an’ I felt that bad about 
it that I worrited over it more than iver I ought, seein’ 
ez it could niver be helped afther it wor done, an’ it jist 
made Dinnis an’ the childer feel bad for not’ing. An’ 
Judy she taked me cryin’ so to heart that phat do she 
do but take the quarther she near kilt hersilf airnin’ 
shovelin’ snow—an’ she wor goin’ to buy a doll wid it 
she’s been wantin’ this tree year—she taked it up to 
school to buy the look{e-ghlass that ye towld thim ye 
had to sell ; the foolish gurl ! an’ she a-wantin’ the doll 
so bad,” added the mother, with a look of fond pride 
at the ragged figure behind the stove, which wriggled 
about in bashful confusion at this praise. 

‘“‘ But I’d niver’a’ moinded it,” wenton Mrs. McLaugh- 
lin, ‘‘if it ’a’ bin the roight kind avaghlass. I’d a taked 
it ez a prisent from the good little sowl, an’ med it up to 
her some time. But sich a ghlass, now! how could iver 
onybody make the loike, or sell it!” exclaimed Mrs, 
McLaughlin, with an indescribable look and gesture. 
The words brought the blood to Cassy’s cheek, and she 
dropped her eyes in shame. The kind-hearted woman 
noticed this, and quickly added: ‘I’m not a-bhlamin’ 
yez, dear; av coorse ye didn't know. No more did 
Judy,” at which Cassy felt more uncomfortable than 
ever. But the voluble Mrs.McLaughlin continued : 

‘‘ An’ it ud not bin so bad thin if us had bin, s0 to 
spake, a hansum family, but mesilf niver wor a beauty, 
naither is Dinnis sin’ he hed the shmall-pox, bad luck 
to it! an’ ez to the childer, feith! 1s betber lookin 





they is than Widdy O’Callon’s, fur there’s niver a wan 
av thim had a rid hair on their heads,” with a touch of 
pride. ‘‘ Nivertheless,” said she, reflectively, looking 
around on the freckle-faced, low. browed, wide-mouthed 
brood about her, ‘‘ they’re not what yez might call purty.” 
And Cassy in her heart agreed with her. 

‘* But to think av It, now,” broke out Mrs. McLaugh- 
lin afresh, ‘‘how much worrse that ghlass med us all 
look! Jist see Judy’s face in it f’ taking the glass from 
a bureau drawer, and holding it before the face of her 
eldest born. 

‘* Well,” she continued, ‘I thank your feyther kind- 
ly for sindin’ back the quarther, an’ Judy’ll not git 
it ag’in to spind so foolish loike. It’s mesilf will go 
down town the day an’ buy hera doll widit.” At which 
Judy giggled delightedly, and Cassy took her departure. 

Mr. Harvey was in the sitting-room when Cassy got 
home ; he held out his hand;for the glass, and she gave 
it to him without a word ; he took one look into it, then 
walked over to the grate, and hit the glass a sharp rap 
with the poker; it shivered upon the coals below, and 
he threw the frame upon the fire, saying : 

‘*There! I hope that is the last of that glass.” 

So once in the world a warped glass was broken. 

That afternoon Guy Harris came to the house, skates 
in hand, and he and Tom had a long talk over the wis- 
dom of investing in new ones, the skates of both being 
pretty badly worn. They compared the contents of 
their respective pocketbooks with the prices of various 
styles of skates, as set forth in a price-list Guy had 
brought with him, and had about decided upon their 
purchase when Cassy, who had been swinging back and 
forth in the rocker, thinking over her morning expert- 
ence, sald - 

‘*T wonder what a good looking-glass costs.” 

“You may be sure mother will get you a good one 
next time,” answered Tom, carelessly, ‘‘ and you needn't 
worry yourself about the cost.” 

‘* T wasn’t thinking about myself,” returned Cassy. 

Tom wheeled around with a mock air of astonish 
ment. 

‘Let me take a good look at you,” sald he. ‘‘ Well, 
sis, you do improve when not thinking of yourself. 
You're ’most handsome.” 

** Well, then, you’re not,” retorted Cassy, ‘‘ for who 
is thinking of himself sow? If I had skates as good as 
yours I’d buy Mrs. Mclaughlin a looking-glass, instead 
of buying new ones.” 

“Guy, do you hear that? Such an opening for 
the exercise of our benevolence |!” Then, drawing down 
his face, and fetching a dismal sigh, he continued: ‘I 
knew we had been having very severe weather, but I 
did not suppose, I really did not, now, that the McLaugh- 
lin family had been suffering for the want of a looking- 
glass. I could not have taken so much comfort in look- 
ing into my own if I had. Come, sister, tell us the 
whole of this harrowing tale.”’ 

Cassy unconsciously told the story with a good deal 
of dramatic force, and made quite a pathetic figure of 
little Judy. When she had finished, Tom did not find 
his laugh come so easily as it usually did, and Guy sat 
with his hands thrust into his pockets, looking very 
thoughtfully into the fire. Finally he drew himself 
up and picked up his skates. Running his finger over 
the steels, he quietly said : 

‘* They are pretty good skates, after all, and it won’t 
be long before spring. Suppose we go down and try 
them.” 

So the two young men went down the street, with 
their heads close together, discussing some very impor- 
tant question ; but they did not goto the river ; instead, 
they spent the greater part of the afternoon in whisking 
in and out of various stores in search of something in 
which they were very hard to suit. Skates, probably. 

At eleven o’clock that night, if any of the peaceful 
dwellers in the Hollow had been abroad they might 
have seen two figures bobbing about in the darkness 
around Dennis McLaughlin’s door, and if Dennis had 
had anything to be robbed of but children they would 
have been set down as burglars, for at one time they 
certainly were trying the door, but presently they slipped 
off unobserved, and the McLaughlins slumbered on un- 
disturbed until morning, when—but what happened 
then was best told by Judy at school Monday morning. 

‘*An’ whin feyther opened the dure yisterday morn- 
in’, phat d’ye think wor a hangin’ to the outside but the 
beautifullest lookie-zlass, that big I can a’most see all 
mesilf whin it’s a tilled ag’inst the wall, an’ a lovely 
goold frame all around it ! Good enough for Queen Vic- 
tory, mither says, an’ she’s that proud av it as niver 
wor.” 

‘* Who put it there?” breathlessly demanded a dozen 
voices, 

** Whisht, now !” said Judy, dropping her voice, and 
lifting her finger mysteriously. ‘‘ Mither says it wor 
Saint Bridget hersilf as sint the good angels wid it.” 

Some of the children looked as solemn as Judy could 
have desired, while others snickered irreverently ; but 
Cassy Harvey broke in excitedly : 

‘* I just believe it was—hm ! I don’t know who!” She 





dropped back into her seat, and quieted down very sud- 
denly. Probably for the first time in her life an insp!- 
ration for silence had struck Cassy in the middle of a 
sentence, and she sald to herself : 

“Td better wait and find out for sure.” 

She did wait, and she found out one thing—namely, 
that neither Tom Harvey nor Guy Harris bought any 
skates that winter, and that is all she ever did find out 
about the McLaughlin ‘‘ lookie-glass,” 








HOW HEROES ARE MADE. 


T is so much easier to promise than to perform! so 
much easier to dream great deeds than to do them ! 
so much easier to be a hero once in a lifetime than to 
be one every day. ‘‘A hero every day !” you exclaim. 
Yes, you can be a hero every day. A true hero is he 
who acts up to his highest opportunity ; and every day 
presents an opportunity that is the highest for that day, 
and if you make use of it, act at once, you have been 
a hero for that day. A hero, you think, is one who 
rescues some one from drowning or fire, or snatches a 
little child from the danger of being run over, or stops 
a@ runaway horse; doing these remarkable deeds are, 
you think, what makes the hero. Yes, they do: but the 
boy who is able to do these things has certainly been 
doing the little things that have trained him to equal 
the great thing when it came. 

The boy who Is able to rescue a child from drowning 
certainly learned to swim properly, had learned to think 
quickly and accurately, and act on the moment. The 
boy who stops a runaway horse is a boy who has devel- 
oped his muscle, and who sees at once what is to be 
done, and does it atonce. The boy who fs too lazy to 
join in outdoor sports, who {s asleep with his eyes open, 
is not the boy who would see the horse coming, and 
know how to act as soon as he saw the danger. 

It is very delightful to know that one has acted 
bravely, to hear one’s self talked about as remarkable. 
Yet the truest heroes are the every-day heroes. The 
boy who forgets himself in his desire to help others, 
who does the little things that are disagreeable, are 
hard, are annoying, is the boy who will forget himself 
entirely when danger surrounds others. The boy who 
is first in his own thoughts, and values his own com- 
fort before another’s, is the one who will think twice 
before he wil) risk any danger to himself. The doing 
the every-day duties, the learning to do the little things, 
is the only way to fit one’s self to do the great things. 

How hard it was to learn how to make the simple fig- 
ures 1, 2, 3, etc.!) How yon frowned and struggled and 
worked before you succeeded in making the whole nine ! 
But {f you had not learned to make these figures you 
could never succeed in the business world. How easy 
it was to make the figures after you had learned how, 
but how hard it was to add! So every first lesson in a 
new study is difficult, but it must be learned in order to 
go forward to the next higher study. 

Just so in tho business life. A boy begins to run 
errands. He does not dream that he is taking a step, and 
& most necessary step, forward. He is learning to know 
the streets, and, if he is a bright boy, he is watching to 
see better and quicker ways of doing things ; he is sent 
to A, B, and R streets, but, before he starts, if he is 
the right kind of a boy, he will arrange his plans so that 
he will not retrace his steps ; he will do his errands in 
the order that will consume the least time, not lotter 
along with his mind wandering on everything but the 
business in hand. He will be direct in his thoughts and 
actions, giving the present time to the present duty. 

When the late Commodore Vanderbilt began his career 
he only managed a sloop; wken he died he managed 
more miles of railroid than any man in the world. He 
learned how to carry the one passenger for the least 
money that would pay a profit, and, by learning how to 
please the one so that he would want to engage passage 
the next time he came that way, and urge his friends to 
engage passage by the same route, Commodore Van- 
derbilt learned how to manage means of travel to 
accommodate the thousands. The late A. T. Stewart 
knew how to please the one customer so well that he 
would come again and bring the second, and by this 
means he built up the largest dry-goods trade in the 
country. 

Success comes to him who learns the little things 
well, does the little things thoroughly, keeps his eyes 
open, acts quickly, and is master of himself and all his 
powers. He that conquers himself is a king, and he 
only can be king who masters every little difficulty that 
comes in his way, and loses no time in conquering It. 
The boy who masters the alphabet is the boy who 
learns to read, and here he enters a new and unlimited 
kingdom. The boy who learns to do errands quickly 
is the boy who will have the time to learn more impor. 
tant things, and be ready to do them when the oppor- 
tunity comes. The true hero is he who makes use of 
every opportunity to go forward, while he gives a helping 
hand to those who are walking the same way. Keep 
your eyes open, and learn to think saccurately’and act 
quickly. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
JESUS RISEN. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for October 31, 1886.] 
John xx., 1-18. Revised Version. 


Now on the first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, 
while it was yet dark, unto the tomb, and seeth the stone taken, 
away from the tomb. She runneth therefore, and cometh to 
Simon Peter, and to the other disciple, whom Jesus loved, and 
saith unto them, They have taken away the Lord out of the tomb, 
and we know not where they have laid him. Peter therefore 
went forth,and the other disciple, and they went toward the 
tomb. And they ran both together: and the other disciple out- 
ran Peter, and came first to the tomb ; and stooping and looking 
in, he seeth the linen cloths lying; yet entered he notin. Simon 
Peter therefore also cometh, following him, and entered into the 
tomb ; and he beholdeth the linen cloths lying, and the napkin, 
that was upon his head, not lying with the linen cloths, but 
rolled up in a place by itself. Then entered in therefore the 
other disciple also, which came first to the tomb, and he saw, and 
believed. For as yet they knew not the scripture that he must 
rise again fromthe dead. So the disciples went awey again 
unto their own home. 

But Mary was standing without at the tomb weeping ; so, as 
she wept, she stooped and looked into the tomb; and she be- 
holdeth two angels in white sitting, one at the bead, and one at 
the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. And they say unto her, 
Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them, Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him. When she had tbus sald, sheturned herself back, and be- 
holdeth Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus 
saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? 
She, supposing h‘'m to be the gardener, saith unto bim, Sir, if 
thon hust borne him hence, te]] me where thou hast laid him, and 
I will take him away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turneth 
herself, and saith unto him in Hebrew, Rabboni: whichis to say, 
Master. Jesus saith to her, Touch me not; for] am not yet as- 
cended to my Father : but go unto my brethren, and say to them, 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and my God and your 
God. Mary Magdalene cometh and telleth the disciples, I have 
seen the Lord ; and ow that he had said these things unto her. 


The accounts of the resurrection and ascension given by 
the four evangelists are different, and in some respects 
apparently inconsistent. The student should compare the 
four. 

1-3. The time of the approach of the women to the 
tomb, indicated by a comparison of the three accounts, is 
the early dawn, before the sun was fairly up.— They have 
taken away the Lord out of the sepulcher. Evidently they had 
no expectation of the resurrection of their Lord, such as 
Rationalism has imputed to them. They supposed that 
the grave had been robbed by Christ’s enemies, and the 
body hidden ; and, in fact, this method of accounting for the 
disappearance of the Lord’s body is to be found in some of 
the later Jewish writings. 

4-10. This narrative bears the unmistakabie impress of 
coming from an eye-witness. John reaches the tomb first, 
but is restrained by awe from entering the tomb. Peter, 
who was never hindered by his sense of reverence, enters 
boldly and unhesitatingly. The orderly arrangement in 
which the linen clothes are found negatives the idea of a 
robbery, and the truth of Christ’s resurrection and the 
significance of his prophecies flashes upon the mind of 
Jobn, whose intuitions were always quick—he saw and 
believed. 

11-15. Mary was so preoccupied with the conclusion that 
she had already formed that the orderly arrangement of 
the grave-clothes produced no effect upon her mind, and so 
absorbed in her grief that even the angelic appearance does 
not startle her. The objection that Peter and John had not 
seen the angels is well answered by Godet : ‘‘ Angelsare not 
visible and immovable like stone statues.’’ Mary’s surmise 
that the Unknown was the gardener is a natural one, nor is 
there anything extraordinary in her failure to recognize 
Jesus. Compare Luke rxiv., 16. 

16-18. Christ’s utterance of her name discloses him to 
her. She would have laid hold of Jesus to prevent his 
escape ; he forbids, because henceforth his intercourse with 
his disciples is to be a wholly spiritual and unsensual one. 
See 2 Cor. vi., 16. 








THE RESURRECTION.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE resurrection of Jesus Christ is the best attested 

fact of history. All explanations, except the simple 
and natural one that he rose from the dead and as- 
cended into heaven, dissolve, one after the other, in 
the clear light of calm, cogent, impartial examination. 
One after the other they have offered themselves, been 
tested, been cast away as worthless: the theory of de 
liberate imposture, that the disciples hid the body and 
invented the fiction of a resurrection ; the theory of 
suspended animation, that Jesus did not die, but was 
resuscitated after he was taken from the cross; the 
theory of spiritual hallucination, that the eagerly ex 
pectant disciples created out of their hopes the substan- 
tla] vision of a risen Lord; the theory of a myth, that 
little by little the spiritual confidence of the more 
exalted natures in the immortal influence of their Master 
was perverted in grosser minds into a belief in a ma- 
terial resurrection. These theories have been successively 
propounded by unbelief, and successively rejected even 
by unbelief itself. There is not one of them. that can 
be called a living opinion today. There are but two: 
one that of the reverent skepticism which declares a 
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resurrection impossible, but frankly confesses itself 
unable to account for the marvelous history that has 
proceeded from the tomb of a dead Christ ; and that 
of Christian faith, which belleves that Christ ‘‘ was 
crucified, dead and buried, he descended into Hades, 
the third day he rose from the dead, he ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father ; 
from thence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” This faith has won its victory through centuries 
of battle, over active opposition or inert doubt. It won 
the bellef of the disciples in spite of their settled and 
hopeless despair. It won the assent of Jesus, revolu- 
tlonizing the fundamental conception both of the 
Messiah and his kingdom. It won the assent of Greek 
and Romas, in spite of a sneering materialistic infidelity 
more callous than any skepticism of modern times. It 
created a church; gave to the world a new day of 
sacred rest; inspired humanity with a new worship ; 
changed the very features of its civilization. The 
world’s birth dates from the day of Christ’s resurrec 
tion. ‘i‘his battle has been fought; it is a waste of 
time to fight it over again. From needless arguments 
to prove the reality of the summer solstice, the best 
evidence of which is the summer warmth and life 
about us, I turn to consider some of the lessons which 
this central fact of history teaches. 

1, After the tomb comes the resurrection. Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh fn the morn- 
ing. The first lesson is a lesson of experience in the very 
fact iteelf. He is not here; he is risen. Who can con- 
ceive the utter desolation of the disciples when they took 
the body of their Lord from the cross and lald it in the 
tomb ; felt the heart, and knew that {ts last pulsation 
had gone ; leaned over the face, and realized that the 
last warm breath had been breathed ; saw the eyes glassy 
in death, and the Hips dumb with death's silencing ? 
Who can conceive the delirium of joy as gradually the 
truth dawned upon them that he was risen from the 
dead? A truth broken gently, lest a too great surprise 
should be disastrous : hinted at first in the stone rolled 
from the grave; then in the empty tomb; then in the 
orderly arrangement of the grave-clothes ; then declared 
by shining angel messengers ; then by Christ himself, 
but by Christ disguised—as the gardener, as the stranger 
chancing to meet disciples on the road, as a fisherman 
upon the beach ; at last with all disguise thrown off, 
and with the wounded hands and feet exhibited in 
demonstration of his personality. This lesson of experi- 
ence cannot be put into words. It is the joy of the 
morning after the nizht, of the sp:ing after the winter, 
of life after death. 

2 When the disciples had recovered from the shock 
of surprise there came next, gradually dawning upon 
them, the new demonstration which the resurrection 
affords of the power of Christianity, and the new inter. 
pretation of what Christianity means. If the reader will 
turn over the pages of the Book of Acts he wil! see that 
in the earlier sermons of the Apostles little or no men- 
tion is made of the sacrificial character of Cbrist’s suffer- 
ings and death. The atonement {s scarcely mentioned. 
Little is said either of Christ as a teacher or Christ as an 
example. These are the aspects of his life which fill our 
modern thought ; but they lay all in the background at 
first, and the prominent truth was the truth of Christ’s 
resurrection : ‘‘ Whom God raised up, having loosed the 
pangs of death ;” ‘‘ Whom God raised from the dead, 
whereof we are witnesses ;” ‘‘ Him God raised up the 
third day, and gave him to be manifest, not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses that were chosen before of 
God, even to us ;” ‘‘ But God ralsed him from the dead, 
and he was seen for many days of them that came up 
with him from Galilee to Jerusalem ;” ‘‘ Whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men in that he hath ralsed 
him from the dead.” This is the burden of the early 
Apostolic teaching ; partly because they were so ful] of 
the glad tidings that they could not keep still for very 
joy ; partly because this was the very foundation of their 
faith in Christianity—namely, that Christ, its Founder 
and Giver, had risen from the dead. 

If Christianity is, as many men seem to imagine it to 
be, a system of ethics, a new and better promulgation of 
Thou shalt and Thou shalt not; if Calvary is only a 
new Mount Sinai, from which issues a purer law, en- 
forced not by penalty but by love, then there was no 
need of authentication. The resurrection would then be 
& mere spectacular incident. Bellef in it would be of 
secondary moment ; almost of none at all. For the final 
sanction of moral law always is, and always must be, in 
theconsclence. No “ Thou shalt” uttered from without 
the soul can reverse the ‘‘ Thou shalt” uttered within. 
But if Christianity is a promise, not a law ; if Jesus Christ 
came to bestow, not tc command, to offer pardon and 
peace to the sin-burdened, to take away remorse and 
fear, to give assurance of newness of life here and _here- 
after ; if he rightly interpreted his own mission when he 
said, ‘‘I am come that they may have life, and have it 
abundantly”—some authentication {s needed; some 
witness of his right to speak in God’s name and promise 
with God’s authority. That authentication, that wit- 
ness, the resurrection afforda, The son of 9 carpenter 
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might say with suthority—for every auditor’s conscience 
sanctions the command—‘‘ Do ye unto others as you 
would have others do unto you ;” but only a Son of God, 
whose divine authority was attested by some event as 
significant as the resurrection, could say, ‘‘I say unto 
thee, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

3. Gradually grew out of the disciples’ joyful realiza 
tion of Christ’s resurrection a joyful realization of im- 
mortality with him. I enter into no disputed domain, I 
hazard no intelligent contradiction, in saying that prior 
to Christ's resurrection there was nowhere in the world 
any vitalizing faithin immortality. Pagan philosophers 
agreed philosophically in its possibility or probability, 
as pagan philosophers do now ; but it afforded as little 
comfort to Cleero as to John Stuart Mill, as little inspt- 
ration to Seneca as to Professor Clifford. Hope of im- 
mortality never painted a rainbow of promise on pagan 
tears. It never engraved a motto of hope on a pagan 
tombstone. There are isolated verses in the Old Testa- 
ment which indicate that occasional prophets of Israel, 
in moments of supreme inspiration, experienced a mo- 
mentary hope respecting the future; but these isolated 
utterances are like gleams of sunshine breaking through 
& tempestuous sky, while the wind still sweeps through 
the skeleton trees, and the rain still falls in dreary tor- 
rents. There is not a patch of blue sky—no, not even 
in the Psalms of sanguine David or the visions of inspired 
Isalah. Christ’s resurrection brought life and immortal- 
ity to light. It converted the fabric of a dress into a 
historic reality ; {t transformed a despairing hope into a 
calm assurance. To the believer {n Christ’s resurrection 
immortality is no longer a hope. He looks in through 
the open door and sees the world of light beyond. Once 
every voyager on the unknown sea was a Columbus, 
setting sail for he knew not what. Now every Christian 
voyager is an emigrant starting out for an Eldorado; 
knowing that it exlsts, only not knowing what wealth of 
possibility it contains. ‘‘For now is Christ risen, and 
become the first-fruits of them that slept.” 

4, Sull more gradually there grew up in the disciples’ 
minds a new and higher conception of the ministry of 
Corist and the end of hiscoming. The crucifixion had 
crucified their hopes ; with his resurrection arose a new 
aud diviner hope within their hearts. The old crude 
notion of an earthly kingdom, a Jewish king, a Jerusa- 
lem mistress of the world in the throne and seat of 
Rome, gave place to a purer end more spiritual faith in 
a kingdom without metes or bounds, a king invisible 
but ever living and ever present, and a new Jerusalem 
let down from heaven. Of this conception, Paul, the 
apostle of a divine mysticism, is the great expounder. 
The disciples have not yet risen to his height, they 
breathe not yet his atmosphere. The church is yet to 
thelr common conception a visible organization with 
creeds and rules and laws and ritual; Christ is yet to 
their conception a Crucified One who lived and died 
eighteen centuries ago, or a Coming One to appear again 
in centuries yet to come. Resurrection {s still to them 
the upstanding of the body from the grave in which it 
has lain down to rest. They know not yet—or, if they 
vaguely conceive the truth, they know not how to phrase 
and formulate it, even to themselves—that the Church of 
Christ is the univeréal brotherhood of all who love him 
and follow reverently his footsteps, in measurable imita- 
tion of his courage, patience, self-denial, love; that 
Christ is risen, and is a living Presence in the household 
of his disciples ; more a presence in his invisible church 
to day than he ever was in bis synagogues of Palestine, 
or even the upper chamber of Jerusalem ; and that the 
resurrection of his body is a parable of a diviner resur 
rection, the uprising of the spirit when he has made It to 
live in him, endowed with a new being, and already, 
here and now, in fellowship with the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ, entering into life eternal. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS RISEN. 
By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


E must remember that the Sabbath day of the 
Jews was the day which we call Saturday, 
and all their days began at sunset. So on Friday even- 
ing, when Joseph and his friend Nicodemus took the 
body of our Lord from the cross to place it in the tomb, 
they had to hasten with their work, that it might be 
done before the Sabbath began. They wrapped it in 
linen, with the sweet spices, and laid itin thetomb. The 
door of the tomb was closed with a great stone, and 
sealed with the governor’s seal, that none might dare 
to open it, and a guard of Roman soldiers set to keep 
watch over it. That night, and all through the Sabbath 
day, the soldiers kept their watch, but there was no 
sound from the sealed tomb. It was the day of the 
great feast of the Passover, and in every Jewish home 
they told the story of that dreadful day in Egypt when 
the angel of death went through the land, and took the 
first-born in every Egyptian home, but passed over all 
the homes of the Israelites, 


God had bidden them to mark thelr door-porta with 
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the blood of a lamb, and so they did, and in memory of 
it they every year held a solemn service, offered a spot- 
less lamb to God, confessed their sins, and asked him to 
take them away. 

It was all to keep in their minds that some day the 
spotless Lamb of God was coming to take away their 
sins ; but while they talked about it in their homes, 
and while the priests told them about it in the Temple, 
they did not understand that this very Jesus whom they 
had crucified was the Lamb of God who had been sent 
to them. 

The soldiers who had watched by the tomb were still 
there on the night of the Sabbath. It was almost mid 
night, but they could not go to sleep, for if a Roman 
soldier slept at his post he would surely be put to death. 
Suddenly an earthquake shook the ground, and in the 
quiet garden a great light shone. A glorious angel 
came down from heaven, clothed in white, glistening 
garments, and with such a dazzling face the soldiers 
could not look upon him, but fell to the ground Ilke 
dead men. The angel rolled away the stone from the 
door of the tomb, and our Lord arose from the dead, while 
the soldiers fled away into the city to tell the priests. 

Early in the morning, while it was yet dark, Mary 
Magdalene and the other women who loved to minister 
to Jesus started for the tomb, carrying more gepices, 
to finish the work of embalming the precious body. 
As they went they talked about the great stone, and 
wondered who would roll {t away for them, for they 
did not know that the angel had already done it. 
Mary Magdalene was in such haste that she could not 
wait for the others, and so she was the first to get 
there, and to see that the stone was taken away. She 
did not stop at all, but ran for Peter and John, and 
sald, ‘‘ They have taken away the Lord out of the 
tomb, and we know not where they have lafd him.” 
While she was gone the other women came to the 
tomb. They went Into {t, and found that the body 
was indeed gone ; but two angels were there, who sald 
to them, ‘‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead ? 
He {s not here; he is risen.” The angels bade them 
remember how the Lord Jesus had sald he would rise 
from the dead on the third day, and though they had 
forgotten these wonderful words, they remembered 
them now, and hastened away to tell the other dis- 
ciples. Two of them were already on the way. Peter 
and John lIfved near by, and as soon as Mary Magda- 
lene told them that some one had taken away the body 
of the Lord they ran to the tomb, with Mary follow- 
ing after. John was the first to get there; he stuoped 
down and looked in, and saw the linen clothes lying 
by themgelves ; but when Peter came he went in. He saw 
the linen clothes lying empty, and the napkin that had 
been wrapped about the dead face. Then John went in 
also, and they felt sure that Jesus had really risen from 
the dead, so they went away to their own home, wonder- 
ing what {tall could mean. But Mary did not go away. 
She waited there by the empty tomb, weeping bitterly, 
and as she wept she stooped down once more and looked 
in. The angels had come back again, and they asked 
her why she wept. She sald, ‘‘ Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.” Then as she turned away she saw some 
one standing by her whom she did not know, and he 
asked her the same question, ‘‘ Woman, why weepest 
thou ? whom seekest thou ?”’ 

She thought he might be the gardener, and begged 
him to tell her what they had done with her Lord. 
Then Jesus called her bv her name, ‘‘ Mary,” in such 
a voice that she knew him in an instant, and sald, 
“*My Master !” with all her sorrow turned into joy. 
She would have loved to kneel at his dear feet, and 
never lose sight of him, but he sent her with a mes- 
sage to his disciples, to tell them that he had risen 
from the dead, and was going to his Father and their 
Father. Mary did not linger; perhaps at that moment 
Jesus vanished from her sight ; and she hastened away 
to tell the disciples that she had seen the Lord, and 
that he had said these things unto her. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By A LAYMAN. 








NE morning at Greek Easter I arose early and 
went out of the Damascus Gate at Jerusalem 
toward the hill reputed by our best archeological stu- 
dents to be Calvary. I heard weeping and walling. A 
company of Eastern women were crying at a rude tomb 
in the hillside, as did the Magdalen somewhere in this 
field of vision. I have more faith in the Annuncia- 
tion than in the Denunclation. 


The Magdalen stopped for no ceremony, stayed for 
no appearance. Sure as we may be of sad news, we 
want to share it with somebody else. Assurance needs 
to be made doubly sure. The things we do not want 
to belleve require more proof than the things that are 
intrinsically credible. If I had Mary’s genius of devo- 
tion and perception I should be willing to-have John’s 
philosophy and Peter's impulsiveness to confirm me, 





Physics to most minds are a better basis of faith than 
metaphysics. ‘The ground of the Magdalen’s faith, the 
skeptic might say, was hysteria or nerves supranormally 
acted on. But in comes Peter’s technique, and John’s 
prescieace is confirmed by Jesus’s presence. It would 
seem that lest somebody should claim the resurrection 
to be the result of a morbid imagination, and that Chris- 
tlanity was founded on a case of diseased nerves, we 
have the ocular and technical demonstration, the senses 
confirming the visions, and witnesses of the most Grad- 
grind order confirming the sentimentalists and the 
spiritualists. 





We frequently find things that we have lost in places 
where we never should have deliberately hunted for 
them. But, more than that, we frequently look for 
what we have lost and find something vastly better. So, 
while we forebode the storm, the wind comes out of 
the west"and the sun peerlessly shines. We anticipate 
sorrow, and, picking it up, we find itis joy. We brood 
over what appears to be misfortune, and we find it fort- 
une. We go out among the dead, and an angel comes 
and reveals to us there is no death. We go out to see a 
dead Christ, and we return having found a risen Lord. 
We rise in the dark, we go out in the twilight, and we 
come back {n the noontide. After a sunset, always a 
sunrise. Wesitalone, in the eilence of the dawn, by the 
grave of him whom we loved, and, lo! the stone of 
difficulty o’er which we stumbled is removed by unseen 
hands, and that which we could not utter has been 
uttered by angels and explained by thelr Master and 
ours. 





The Magdalen perhaps had been a fanatic. I have 
seen in the East the devil-possessed. We should call 
them monomaniacs or cranks. She was a woman, | 
fancy, prior to her conversion, of vivid but undisciplined 
imagination, possessing one of those intense natures 
which, unregulated, make for widespread discomfort, 
but which, regulated by the Divine Spirit, become seers, 
if not doers, beyond others ; not given to discovering the 
truth by research so much as by intuition ; delicately 
but subtly impressed with the poetic side of life, and 
hence open to the ideal as the flower to the light. Such 
spirits, profoundly ideal, without profundity of intel- 
lect, possess that rare genius which catches the most 
fugitive ideals, and gives wings to the most weighty 
and grave concerns. Where we reason and doubt, the 
Magdalen discovers by insptration. Woman {s more 
idealist than man. She looks further ; but man goes 
further. The Magdalen perceives; Peter sees. The 
woman introspects; the man inspects. Without the 
poetic faculty religion would decline into an ethical 
system; without ethics religion would end jn a gush, 
speaking rhetorically, and {n a muss, speaking evolu- 
tionally. Christianity is best concelved by the best 
spirits—that 1s, by the highest endowment and the 
highest charity. 





There are men and women who reach conclusions, 
generally safe, instinctively. Others have to reason labo. 
riously. I fiad, generally speaking, that the instinct of 
reason {is as trustworthy as reason. The removal of the 
stone that covered the tomb called out the Committee of 
the Whole, but they didn’t discover so much as one 
woman’s swift conclusions. Some people take so much 
time to make up their mind that the conclusion forgets 
the premise it started with. ‘‘ Slowand sure” {s not the 
worst of mottoes, nor the best. I think McClellan’s 
Peninsular Campaign might have ended by this time in 
the overthrow of the Confederacy, but I observe that 
Grant and Sherman and Sheridan were swift and sure. 
I like it well that all sorts of testimony to the funda. 
mental truths of the Bible are furnished, but I prefer the 
perceptive reason of the Magdalen to the technicalities 
of Peter ; and yet I am glad Peter’s technique yields ita 
testimony to the literalness of the resurrection. 





The dogma of an “absentee God, sitting idle ever 
since the first Sabbath,” but now and then interfering 
with some Joshua or Jonah, is going to the wall. Caprice 
has no place in the divine government. Modern science 
again reverts to the poetic conception in which religion 
had its birth. Fact and fancy are making their peace. 
John Fiske follows Herbert Spencer into the rhythmic 
thought of religion. They have confessed that thought 
with the imaginative impulse is the deepest truth—that 
poetic truth is the most exact. 





Our spectral sight has been reduced to a science. We 
used to speak of apparitions, ghosts, and specters, but 
these have now materialized. The spectroscope has 
done as much for astronomy as the telescope. The 
position of spectral lines gives us the composition of the 
sun. The volatilization of the elements makes the sun 
ubiquitous. We have the chemical spectrum, the chro- 
matic spectrum, the ocular spectrum, the solar spectrum, 
spectrum analysis, and the thermal spectrum. The spec- 
ter isa fact. Suppose you can shoot peas through the 
highest and subtlest evolutions; that does not dis- 
prove their existence, The spiritual body olearly ought 


to possess higher organization and finer fiber than any 
other body ; and in facility of movement we know from 
the Messianic precedent that it is wonderful, giving us 
some practical clue to ubiquity. 


There is no doubt that art correctly follows nature 
when she gives masculine vigor and feminine beauty to 
the Venus, or when, as Christian art, she gives the face 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved the refined beauty of 
woman. I think Christian art has gone to the extreme 
in making her types more effeminate than feminine or 
masculine. The simpering and vacuous Madonnas that 
lumber the world’s picture galleries cannot be accused 
of anything but a neuter and nondescript tendency. 
But the great masters of art unite femiaine insight and 
masculine sight, the delicacy and the strength of the 
race, in their masterly sibyls and prophets and seers. 
Who shall say that the Magdalen’s perceptions and 
intuitions are either feminine or masculine ? Who shall 
say that John’s love {s like the love of woman? Are 
not the perceptions, the intultions, and the love of both 
singularly human? In Christ there is neither male nor 
female. The kingdom of God {s for the cosmopolite. 
The system of Jesus insists that woman’s rights are 
simply the rights of mankind. It was providential that 
the resurrection, the greatest realism of all idealism, 
should have been suspected first by a woman, doubted 
first by a man, and then proved by the falth and sight 
of woman. This shows man that he {is but a fraction ; 
as to herself, woman knew this fact by having been 
dally told of it for some scores of centuries. 


Love transcends enthusiasm. Zeal {s spasmodic. 
Love is steady-going. On occasion, love naturally takes 
on wings. Love is never impertinent, but it is often 
pertinent. Love is reverent, and delicate in considera- 
tions. Zeal iis apt to stub its toe and bark its shins 
while love is getting vast views of truth. Love is 
always discovering a new dispensation, while zeal Is 
wondering where on earth the old dispensation has gone. 
Love is creative ; zal is destructive. Zeal haseyes, but 
love has visions. Zeal has feet, but love gets there first. 
Zeal has hands, but the hands of love are never meddle- 
some. The best thing about love is that it is the con- 
secration and dedication of zeal ; and the best thing abou 
zeal is that it 1s capable of Pentecostal transformations 
Indeed, the Rock on which the church 1s built is Peter 
zeal in Gethsemane tempered by a flame at Pentecost. 


She stoops to conquer. Better be like the Magdale 
and like John if, whtle you stoop, you keep your spirit- 
ual nature alert to see, and your moral nature awake to 
vanquish. We cannot get visions of the eternal life 
without humility. Pride cannot conquer, because it 
cannot bend. Your strut and dress-parade generals 
generally do their stooping after they are conquered. 





The Magdalen saw Christ first because she had re- 
celved the largest service. Peter had been unconscious 
of so large a blessing as the liberation from seven devils, 
but the Magdalen knew her benefactor before he arose. 
Peter did not recognize him till afterward. 





There {s such a thing as propriety, although the people 
whose hobby {s properness usually are not proper 
people. A delicate sense of propriety is as beautiful as 
the bloom of a peach or the breath of abracinth. To 
be forever in pursuit of the proper {s not the proper 
thing ; for the sense {s a gift, and not in any sense a 
deliberation. No man behaves well who spends his time 
in books of etiquette. A gentlewoman {as not made by 
recelpt-books ; and a gentleman must first be gentle. The 
brusque, impulsive, uncouth quality one may make 
something of ; but there are times when one should walk 
with uncovered head, and there are things too precious 
to touch. What Jesus denied to the Magdalen he 
suffered to Thomas, because the Master possessed that 
wondrous sense of delicacy which is an intuitive posses- 
sion of great souls. Spiritual contact is enough for 
{dealism. Materlalism covets more, and the Messiah 
does not deny to skepticlsm anything that lles in the 
range of reagon. 








He has offered us one and all the teaching and guid- 
ance of his Holy Spirit. He has invited jus to come 
near to him in prayer, promised to be with us when we 
pray, singly in our closet or gathered together in his 
name. And one or two simple rites he left his church— 
bade us be baptized into his name, bade us break the 
bread and drink the wine in remembrance of him, and 
promised us his abiding and invisible presence even to 
the end. This is his will toward us. He would prove 
and discipline us in a nobler, if a harder, career than that 
of the stars above us or the lower forms of life around 
us. He has refused us the nature which, like the dumb 
stone, falls to the ground in obedience to a law which it 
cannot disobey. He has left us each and all free to serve 
him, free to rejecthim. He will neither force our inte)- 
lect nor overpower our wills. On ourselves he has laid 
that imperial gift, that perilous responsibility. Our edu 





cation at his hands is not that of bondsmen, but of free, 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
I. 
RELIGION IN A UNIVERSITY.’ 
By tHe Rey. Francis GREENWOOD PEABODY.’ 


* And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh; . . . your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions.”—Joel ft., 28. 

HIS is the climax of one of the boldest and most 

straightforward of the Hebrew prophecies. The 
prophet has, first of all, looked the desolation and trou- 
ble of his people squarely in the face ; then he summons 
them, not to a formal fasting, but to a moral repentance. 
** Rend your hearts, and not your garments, and turn unto 
the Lord your God.” Then he promises that the Lord, 
who is slow to anger and of great kindness, will pity 
his people and will do great things, so that they shall 
eat in plenty and be satisfied; then he foretells that 
after this return of physical prosperity there shall 
come s new spiritual regeneration. ‘‘It shall come to 
nass afterward that I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
tiesh.” Finaliy, he announces the signs which will 
mark this spiritual awakening; and It fs these signs 
which attract my attention. When God's Spirit is thus 
poured out, young men, he says, will see visions and 
old men will dream dreams. What the prophet anticl- 
pates seems to be this: that the sense of God’s Spirit 
will be testified to by an enlargement of the faculties of 
men. Instead of being absorbed in thelr petty differ- 
ences and observances, they will be led into a larger 
view of things. They will see visions, just as the 
prophet himself through the sense of God sees his vision 
of God's coming reign ; they will dream dreams, just as 
the prophet himself dreams of his regenerated people. 
The young, he means to say, will no longer live in the 
limitations of their immediate life, but will have an 
enlarged horizon and a purified insight. The old will 
no longer be guided by their physical needs and tanel- 
ble possessions, but will dream dreams of their ideals in 
which the things they see are temporal and the things they 
dream are eternal. Thus will God work upon his people. 
And when, on the other hand, this larger view of life is 
manifested alike by young men and old, then it will be a 
witness that God’s Spirit is being poured out upon them. 
It is not they who have attained this larger vision or 
this compelling dream ; it is the influence of the Spirit 
of God upon their suuls. There is a witness of God, 
that is to say, manifested in the higher moods of men. 
When a young man is lifted above his common habits 
of life so that he perceives relations and commits him- 
self to ideals which are but unreal and visionary to his 
lower self, or when an older man discovers that his 
dreams of what life might be are his most permanent 
possessions, then, in these upliftings of a man’s life, comes 
the witness that his life is led of God. What seems to 
be the ascent of his desires above thelr common limita- 
tion is in reality the descent of the Holy Spirit upon his 
soul. What seem to be his ideals are in reality God’s 
invitations. His higher mood, his clearer purpose, bis 
enlarged vision—these are the witness of his God. ‘‘I 
will pour out my Spirit upon ali flesh, and your young 
men shall see visions and your old men shall dresm 
dreams.” 

Suck is the prophet’s final promise. It must have 
impressed itself very deeply upon the Hebrew mind. 
Centuries afterward, in what we may call the first Chris- 
tian sermon—that address of Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost—the Apostle uses this same passage as a familiar 
text. ‘‘ This is that,” he says, ‘“‘ which was spoken by 
the prophet Joel.” It sums up the whole spirit of 
prophetic teaching. First it summons men to this world 
of visionary purpose and ideal interests, and then it bids 
them see that the very rossibility of such moods is a 
work of God. Religion to the prophets was nota remote 
possession or a technical observance. It grew directly 
out of daily affairs, but it saw them in their breadth of 
meaning opening out into an ideal world, and the Spirit 
of God was poured out upon all flesh when life was thus 
interpreted and enlarged, so that young men saw their 
visions and old men dreamt their dreams. 

Visions and dreams! We see them illustrating the 
course of the religious life from the beginning until 
now. We see them, onthe one hand, creating its worst 
mistakes, its emotional excesses, its mystical transports, 
its inactive quietism. Yet we see that these very ex- 
cesses indicate the true direction of a healthy religious 
Ufe. They are the abnormal development of the very 
qualities which most clearly testify to a living sense of 
Alrect relationship with God. Throughout the whole 
eourse of religious history its epochs have appeared 
when to some soul there has been given that glimpse of 
an ideal condition of the soul or of the race which he 
could ¢all nothing else but a vision or a dream—the un- 
verified, remote, audacious anticipation of some new 
order of things coming to pass. Amid the fickle-mind- 
edness of the early Hebrews a few such souls are able 





1 Preached in Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, October 3, 1886. 
Plummer Professor, Harvard. 





to see the vision of a purified and holy people ; and they 
tell their vision to the dull ears about them, and it seems 
far away enough. Again, amid the deeper willfulness of 
a later time, one soul dreams the dream of a perfected 
and redeemed humanity, of a world which should do 
God’s will here as it is done in heaven ; and again the 
dream remains unverified and unreal. Yet when we 
look for the great, permanent forces of religious history 
we find them in nothing more tangible than these visions 
and thesedreams. That which remains out of the life, 
the priesthood, and the ordinances of the Hebrews is the 
wonderful and sustaining vision of the prophets. That 
which has been permanent through all the vicissitudes 
of Christian history has been the unverified and stupen- 
dous dream of Jesus Christ, the mighty hope of a king- 
dom of God, a sanctified humanity, a redemption from 
sin through the power of God’s Spirit. Still, such a 
dream seems as far away as ever, and yet the Church of 
Christ still builds upon this hope and grows through this 
prayer. Empires rise and fall, systems have their day 
and cease to be, while the permanent factor in Christian 
growth remains this visionary and {deal alm of Jesus. 
The things which are seen are temporal ; the ideal ends 
which disclose themselves when God speaks to the ex- 
alted moods of man—these are the perpetual persuasion 
and safeguard of the religious life. 

Such, with all its risks of excesses and perversions, is 
the history of religion in the world ; and such, I now go 
on to say, is the history of the religious life in any 
single soul. The Spirit of God comes toa young man 
or to an old one by varied approaches, but it never 
comes so directly or unmistakably as when it opens 
out before him this world of ‘‘ visions” and of ‘‘ dreams.” 
Sometimes it is a vision of duty which is thus 
revealed. A young man is awakened from his 
drowsiness, his self-absorption, his purposelessness, 
and sees before him the vision of a moral oppor- 
tunity, a new ideal of conduct, u new reason for 
self-restraint. Instead of taking life as it is, he sees it 
for that instant as it might be. He is like a helmsman 
whose course has been shut in by fog, and who has aim- 
lessly turned one way and another, until of a sudden the 
fog has lifted, and the far-away headland which marks 
his harbor stands out for a moment on clear horizon. 
Let the fog then shut in again as it will, his course is 
determined, is permanent, is safe. Sometimes it is an 
intellectual vision which is thus revealed. A man has 
been doing the work demanded of him, acquiring the 
knowledge which serves his temporary emergencies, 
studying with an unawakened mind, receiving knowl- 
edge like that sofl in the parable which had not much 
depth of earth, where the seed sprang up quickly, but 
when the sun was hot withered away ; and then there 
comes—as happens to multitudes of minds—a time of 
intellectual regeneration. Itis the discovery of an ideal end 
which knowledge ie to serve, of an aim in life to which 
culture is to be dedicated. It is the dream of a larger 
purpose, and it makes the whole mind leap into new 
insight and power. Memory becomes retentive, facts 
become co-ordinated, relations become clear, the grasp 
of the mind grows firm, not because one has acquired 
more, but because one has seen his vision and dreamt 
his dream. Such a transition is the supreme incident in 
the growth of the mind. It is the transition from 
frivolity to soberness, from drifting to steering, from 
the ways of a boy to the ways of aman. What matter 
is it if such dreams are extravagant, if one anticipates 
or intends more than he will fulfill ? It is not that he 
attains all that he dreams which marks the crisis, it is 
that his dream invites him to attain something. Tried 
by its attainment, the dream of Jesus Christ was the 
fllusion of an enthusiast, yet without that dream the 
world would hardly have waked at all. When a man 
leaps a chasm, he should look beyond the point which 
he hopes to gain, and then he may not reach the point 
to which he looks, but he may clear the chasm. Soitis 
with the ideals of the moral or of the intellectual life. 
They are forever unattained, and yet forever the im- 
pulees of the best we do. The large results of every 
life depend upon its loyalty to its visions and its dreams. 

At this point, then, enters the prophet’s teaching 
concerning such experiences. They are, he announces, 
a part of one’s religious life. They are not of 
man’s creation; they are of God’s_ revelation. 
These new births of moral purposes, these regenerations 
of the mind, this glimpse of an ideal world in which 
one has his part, these intimations which scarcely any 
healthy life escapes—these, little as they may be 
seen to be such, are in reality religious experiences, 
We may not talk much about God in them, but we come 
into sight of that which is permanent, universal, divine. 
We are no longer cultivating our own powers, we are 
yielding toa superior law. It is not our strength that 
is called upon, it is our loyalty. We see an end in life, 
and we obey it. Thus the visions of youth and the 
dreams of maturity are one method of religion with the 
souls of men. They unveil some portion of the way of 
God. They discover to us that the influence of God 
resides, not in another part of life, but in the midst of 
our vocations and ambitions. Religion simply trans- 





forms these vocations from routine and drudgery into 
the endless alms of an eternal soul. I have dwelt 
thus upon this method of the religious life in his- 
tory and individuals because I now wish to ask 
whether this same process may fulfill itself in a com- 
munity like ours. Here we are, a world of young 
men and of older ones, bound together in the special 
interests of university life. What part can religion 
have ina community like this? What is the place of 
religion in a university ? This is the question which we 
are asking ourselve‘ to-night, and which some of us are 
asking with the most serfous desire and solemn hope. 
Certainly we must answer, the administration of religion 
in a university must have pecullar limitations. It should 
not supplant or interrupt the work of neighboring 
churches, or set up a distinct church of itsown. On 
the contrary, it should strengthen the churches in their 
specific work. and resign to them their special rites. It 
should not attempt to develop one form of theological 
opinion, or one type of manly character. It must recog- 
nize the infinite variety of persons and tendencies whom 
it desires to serve. It should not approach these varied 
souls in any superimposed, compulsory, or artificial 
way. On the other hand, it is equally impossible that 
a university should ignore the demands of the spiritual 
life. When it has provided large opportunity for phys- 
ical training and for intellectual discipline, it is im- 
peratively called upon to meet the ideal interests 
which are no less natural to a human soul. It must 
be neutral toward differences in religion, but it can- 
not be neutral toward the spiritual principles on which 
all religion rests. What, then, within such limita- 
tions, can {it do? It can undertake, with all insuf- 
ficiency and incompleteness, the prophetic office. 
The Christian preacher can come here as into a 
world where young men are seeing visions and where 
old men are dreaming dreams, and, coming thus into 
the midst of these turbulent and half-understood ex- 
periences, he can announce their religious meaning, 
He can say: ‘‘It is God who is summoning you to 
this higher view of life, enlarging your insight and 
revealing your ideals. It {s the pouring out of his 
Spirit upon your flesh that makes the young among 
you see these visions and the old dream these dreams.”’ 
But when the Christian preacher thus takes to him- 
self this text, what does he in reality mean? He 
means that he has a great faith in the souls with 
which he has to do. He presupposes that he is deal- 
ing with persons who were not wholly shut up in 
narrowness and selfishness, but are blessed with visions 
and with dreams. He comes to meet this higher mood 
of university life, this ideal interest which he believes 
is repeatedly breaking through both frivolity and 
routine, and be wants to make known simply this 
message—that every such intimation of larger living is 
an invitation of God to the soul of his child. Such 
is the method of religious usefulness in which preachers 
to a university are, I will not say restricted, but in 
which they are set free. It is the prophetic method. 
It is the witness that the spiritual life is waiting for 
recognition here. It believes in young men. It ap- 
proaches them with this confidence in their spiritual 
experiences, sure that beneath the appearance of frivol- 
ity and purposelessness there are many moods of high 
responsibility and serious intent. Certainly there are 
some aspects and evidences of religion which are hid 
from youth and revealed only to the experience and 
sorrows of maturity ; certainly there are some kinds 
of preaching which cuuld not expect response from 
healthy-minded young men. But, on the other hand, 
the life of early manhood is, thank God, peculiarly 
and specifically the time for such outpourings of God’s 
Spirit as the prophet describes. It is, after all, the 
young men who see our visions. It is this inward 
sweeping tide of enlarging life, this new sense of power, 
this anticipation of experience, this vision of life, that 
makes a young man. A young man not thus blessed 
is not a young man. He is either a child or he has 
prematurely passed into the affectations and limitations 
which beset later life. 


‘*The youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is nature's priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended : 
At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Here we meet one further impression of which I want 
to speak. It is the impression that, however it may be 
with young men or with old ones as individuals, there 
is something about their collective life in a university 


which hinders these ideal interests. Are the conditions | 


of university life likely to foster spiritual vitality? Are 
they not likely to dirainish in youth the power of vision ? 
However good a college may be for one’s wits, is it a 
good place for one’s soul ? This is, after all, the central 
question which many a parent and many a critic, facing 
university life, are even now anxiously asking, and the 
impression is common that the ideals of life run peculiar 
risk in such an atmosphere as ours. In answer to such 
an impression there are two things to be sald. The first 
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is that a true untversity ought to do precisely this ideal- 
making work. Its function is nothing less than this, 
and it fails unless {t accomplishes this. When, a few 
months ago, the head of a great institution was speaking 
to us here of the characteristics of a university, he 
named as one ‘‘ its defense of ideality.” ‘‘If,” he said, 
‘it did not accomplish this, many would prefer to see 
the academic walls fall down in anight.” He was right. 
A university justifies itself to the world only as it trains 
the power of vision with the power of acquisition, and 
as it adds to its learning a high reverence and faith. 
There {s no smaller man than a learned man without an 
ideal alm. He fs like a fish swimming into the labyrinth 
of aweir. He follows along its line of stakes with what 
he believes to be freedom of choice, while he is really 
following the restrictions of his vocation. Finally the 
walls of his calling shut him in beyond escape, and in 
the very element where he thought himself a master he 
sacaptive. The vocation which he thought he had got 
turns out to have gothim. There is, on the other hand, 
nothing larger in life than when the world of learning 
opens into the world of vision. Then the work of life 
which would otherwise be drudgery takes its place in 
the wholeness of life. One is doing his part in that great 
structure of thought which the centuries are building, 
and the single stone which he {s patiently carving takes 
its meaning and its dignity from those distant towers 
and pinnacles which he himself may never see. There 
are such emall men in university life, and there are such 
large men ; but they are small in spite of their calling, 
and they are large through a proper sense of their call- 
ing. They are small because they are self-centered, self- 
sufficient, unimaginative ; they are large because they 
have been led into reverence, insight, faith. A university 
ought to rear large men. The search for truth ought to 
bear the test of anenlarging and spiritualizing influence 
A community like this would fail in its work unless its 
young men saw their visions and its old men dreamt 
their dreams. 

The second thing I wish to say {s this : that, tried by 
this test, the history of university life throughout the 
western world is a history abounding in success. The 
simple truth is this, that when we look for the great 
spiritual movements of modern history, the enterprises 
which demanded range of ideal vision, we trace them 
almost without exception to the influence of the 
universities. ‘The Protestant Reformation began with 
a university professor, and was maintained by academic 
learning. The first note of modern German unity was 
struck in a professor's lectures in the University of 
Heldelberg. The first sign of the independence of these 
colonies was given in this very seat of learning as early 
as 1743, when Samuel Adams, in taking his second 
degree, spoke from the thesis that it is lawful to resist 
the chief magistrate if the State cannot otherwise be 
preserved. Two great religious movements have stirred 
the Church of England in the last two hundred years. 
The one was the movement of Methodism, and the 
Spirit was poured out upon Wesley while he was yet a 
student at Oxford. The other was the movement of 
Tractarianism, and it began in the common room of 
Oriel. One great visionary enterprise, more visionary 
than ever Wesley or Newman or Luther dreamed, has 
been set before the churches of this country. It is the 
vision of a heathen world blessed with the knowledge 
of Christ and gathered into his fold. One may criticise 
this stupendous enterprise of forelgn missions as he may, 
and regard it, if he will, as a religious dream, but it 
remains the most magnificent of dreams, and it was first 
dreamt by a few undergraduates of Williams College. 
Or, turn to the universities of England to-day, and see 
the same {deal interests taking a new shape. Twenty 
years ago the son of an English bishop resolved that 
the best way to help the poor was to live among them, 
and he disappeared from the world that knew him in 
the west of London, and made his home amid the 
degradation and hopelessness of the population of the 
East. The universities have now taken up his work, and 
enlarged and systematized it. They have begun to 
realize a duty toward city life. ‘‘I have always believed,” 
said one of the most distinguished of the Cambridge 
professors, speaking of this enterprise, ‘‘that what 
is wanted in this country is not so much the means 
of happiness as a clear vision of the aim of life, and 
surely that is what those who have the privilege of 
learning and working here ought to be able to give.” 
“The appeal is made,” Professor Westcott goes on to 
say, ‘‘to the universities not so much as centers of 
learning as centers of life. Here we all fora few 
short years meet as men with men, and the great towns 
look to our universities for the impulse of that fresh, 
full, equal life.” In the face of a history thus sug- 
gested it is impossible to maintain that there is any- 
thing in the atmosphere of university life naturally 
hostile to the visions of young men or to the dreams 
of old ones. Indifference and purposelessness there 
have been, God knows, enough, but when the great 
tests of ideal concerns have come there have been the 
great justifications of the universities. A few years 
ago the test applied among ‘us here,was this: What 





did the college do in the war? and if we had not 
borne that test no amount of learning could have 
saved us from the ecorn of the nation. But the fact 
was that the ideal life—nay, the ideal death !—had not 
been hid from those students’ eyes. The university 
had been, indeed, not only a center of learning, but 
a center of life, and its sense of spiritual equality 
leaped to meet this new demand. 


‘*T see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show, 
In every nobler mood 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of expectation.” 


Such are the tests which the world will still impose 
and which the un{versity must still accept. How much 
are our graduates and teachers now doing for their 
country? How much do they lead in our charities 
and our reforms? How high are the standards which 
govern their profess{onal life ? How far has the sense of 
brotherhood entered into their business concerns? To 
what extent has a chair of learning here been at the 
same time a seat of high spiritual influence? How 
far has it come to pass that the pursuit of truth has 
contributed to the growth of character? To what ex- 
tent has the Gospel of Christ been a living force among 
us, with its persuasions, its rebukes, and its ideals ? 
In the midst of this life of acquisition and recreation 
has there been kept clearly before this army of young 
men the world of visions and of dreams ? 

It 1s with some such sense of its larger duties that the 
university has now called upon its preachers. It simply 
invites them to suggest and interpret among us the ideal 
interesta and duties of university life. It announces 
that we have outgrown the power of any single preacher 
and pastor, as it might well have announced that no 
other pastor could fitly succeed the pastorate of the last 
twenty-six years. It puts no limitation of duty upon its 
preachers. It does not prescribe one way either of 
morality or of religion, but it knows that somewhere in 
the sphere of morality and religion the real tests of its 
own permanent usefulness are sure to come. It asks 
these men, therefore, to come into the midst of univer- 
sity life, offering the opportunity to those who desire it 
to interpret into terms of duty or of faith their half-seen 
visions and their half-remembered dreams. I wish it 
were fitting for me here to dwell upon the disinterested- 
ness and generosity with which this call of the univer- 
sity has been met. It is well for us to remember that 
these preachers to the university—whom it is my privi- 
lege, in the name of the University, to welcome among 
us—are doing for us that which they would do for no 
other human cause. There fs but one demand which 
could possibly withdraw them for weeks together from 
the grave responsibilities of their varled lives, and that 
is a demand made upon them in the Interest of the 
spiritual life of this University. It is the mother calling 
her sons to a home duty, and they have no right to do 
anything but obey. I wish it were fitting to say with 
what serlousness, prayerfulness, and unity of purpose 
these preachers have considered their call. They do 
not deceive themselves. They have no plan of a con- 
spicuous or universal religious influence. They do not 
propose to count their work by numbers. More and 
more such a university as this becomes subdivided into 
what we must call departmental life. The various 
interests among us—Greek, physics, botany, law—these 
are our units. Each is represented by a group of in- 
structors, and each attracts to itself such students as It 
can. There is now set before us a new department, 
with its own group of advisers and its own special 
methods. There must remain, in this throng of young 
men, some whose moral and religious interests are unde- 
veloped, or are choked in their growth, just as there 
must be some whom any other department cannot at 
present reach or benefit. Yet some young lives, we 
know, in these days when visions are high and dreams 
are deep, will naturally turn to religious sanctions and 
to the sources of moral strength. To such lives this new 
department offers itself. It asks for religion nothing 
more than this—a fair chance among the varied interests 
of the university to make itself heard and felt. It puts 
away the method of compulsion, and accepts the method 
of opportunity. Precisely as the parish system of New 
England was at first that of compulsion, and then that of 
voluntary relation, and precisely as that transition was 
first dreaded, and then recognized as the true strength 
of the church, so must religion in our university trust 
the hearts of the people of the university, and so will it 
not trust them in vain. 

Such is the spirit with which we undertake this enter- 
prise—a spirit which it remains for students and teachers 
here to justify. And, finally, as I have spoken of the 
ideals which are the guides of other men, I now ask 
what is to be the ideal of this work of ours. It is not, I 
repeat, the development among us of a single type of 
opinion, for that would be unworthy of us ; or of asingle 
type of character, for that would be impossible ; or of 9 








completely regenerated community, for that would be a 
source of repeated disappointment. But suppose that, 
in spite of the lapses of character which must ensue 
among 80 many men, the general moral tone among us 
should grow more wholesome and more simple; sup- 
pose that the doctrine of a true social democracy should 
grow more accepted, with greater simplicity of living 
among the rich and less of the alien spirit among the 
poor ; suppose that even in a few lives while they were 
here, and in more lives when they look back on their 
life here, there was a sense that the breadth and height 
of life had not been hid from them, and that the ideal 
ends of every form of study had been made clear ; sup- 
pose that this community could be a place whence wise 
philanthropy and the enthusfasm of humanity could 
more and more proceed ; suppose—to enter more deeply 
into personal concerns—that the view of life generated 
here could be more healthy-minded, untinged with 
sickliness, untainted with dilettantelsm, unobscured by 
conceit ; suppose—still more deeply—that in the struggles 
of a young man’s convictions, struggles like that of 
Jacob wrestling all night with his unknown adversary, 
there should come the light as of morning, and he should 
filad his adversary to be an angel of his God ; suppose— 
last and most of all—that in the problems and the con- 
filcts of personal experience there could be set before 
even a few lives here the power of manhood as it is 
revealed in Jesus Christ, ‘‘ the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath set us free ;” suppose that, as a little group of us 
meet here from day to day in prayer, there could come 
that great word of the Master, ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name there am I in the midst of 
them,” and as these young souls groping for signs of a 
living God cry out in the dark, ‘‘ Show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us,” there could come to them the 
answer, ‘‘ Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not known me ?”—ah! friends and fellow- 
students, if any such issue as this might happen, and if 
in any degree a contribution toward it could be made by 
the ministries of this place, so that here the unity and 
the dimensions of our life could become, even to a few 
souls and for passing moments, clear, that would be an 
ideal which would sustain and persuade this work! We 
lean upon the ancient prophecy, and make this our hope : 
that God may pour out of his Spirit among us here so 
that it shall be a place where young men are not disobe- 
dient to their visions, and where old men have not out- 
grown their dreams. We repeat to ourselves that prayer , 
with which Lord Bacon began the history of modern 
science, and which fitly begins each new year and each 
new enterprise in a center of scientific work : ‘‘ This 
also we humbly beg, that human things may not preju- 
dice such as are divine, neither that from the unlocking 
of the gates of sense and the kindling of a greater natu- 
ral light anything of incredulity or intellectual night 
may arise in our minds, but rather that, by our minds 
thoroughly cleansed and purged from fancies and vani- 
tles, there may be given unto faith the things that are 
faith’s.” 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


ET us be sufferers with Christ; let us be In sym 
pathy and learn sympathy from him. We can, 
by the Spirit of God working in us, to be, to will, and to 
work, all learn a little more of the mind of Jesus Christ 
this solemn Passion time. The children may learn the 
love of Jesus for their youthful enthusiasm as they see 
him rejoicing in the little ones’ hosannas. The proud 
may learn his meekness as they see the Saviour ride in 
humble wise to the city he could not save, though he 
could weep tears over it. 


When our divine Master says to us, ‘‘ Cast your care on 
me,” ke does not release us from legitimate duty, or the 
joy of doing it. He aims to take the needless tire out 
of us by taking sinful anxlety out of our hearts, and 
putting the tonic of trust into its place. This glorious 
doctrine of trust is a wonderfully restful one to the over- 
loaded. For let us remind ourselves again that it is not 
honest work that usually breaks God’s children down. 
Work strengthens sinew, promotes appetite, and induces 
wholesome sleep. The ague fit of worry consumes 
strength, disorders the nerves, and banishes sweet, 
refreshing slumber. A life consecrated to Christ, that 
oils all its joints with cheerful faith, and tones its blood 
with the iron of the promises, never grows pale in the 
cheek or crippled in its gait. 





How does God work? God does not begin at the out- 
side, at the circumference, but with the heart. He 
makes the acts and deeds right by making the heart 
right; he makes and Keeps the tongue right by making 
the heart right. That is the difference between man’s 
way and God’s. Man begins at the outside, and tries 
to work toward the center ; God begins at once in the 
center, in the heart, and by changing the heart he 
changes the life ; and so, you see, Christ's word to Nico 
demus is Christ’s word to every man—“ Ye must be 


born again,” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


HE Methodist Rock River Conference, which met at 
Evanston, Illinois, last week, passed a long series of 
strongly-worded resolutions on the temperance question. 
In reference to high license they said: ‘‘ The license or 
regulative system has been demonstrated to be an utter 
failure as a temperance measure, in a trial of two hun- 
dred years. The history of high license shows that it 
does not diminish the volume of the tratlic nor improve 
the character of the saloons, but {s a bribe to the cupldity 
and an opiate to the consciences of taxpayers and voters.” 
In reference to party action their resolution was as follows: 
** Resolved, That, while we deem it unwise as a confer- 
ence to indorse any political organizations, we do heart- 
ily urge all patriotic and Christian citizens to condemn 
by their ballots all partisan subservience to the liquor 
power, and to vote for only such men and measures as 
will effectually support the principle of immediate and 
complete prohibition.” 

The results of high license in Chicago are given as 
follows by the Wisconsin ‘‘ State Journal :” 

“In 1882 a liquor license in Chicago cost $52, and the 
number of licenses issued was 3,919. In 1883 the price of a 
license was raised to $103, and the number of licenses fell 
to 3,717, making a decrease of 202. Since that time the 
high license law has been in force, and the price of a license 
has been $500, and the number of licenses issued has been, 
in 1884, 3,806 ; in 1885, 3,705; and in 1886, 3,610, showing a 
decrease of about 100 saloons every year since the first year 
the law went into force, and this while the population of 
the city was increasing at the rate of 50,000 a year. Mean- 
while the revenue of the city from this source has increased 
from $195,490 in 1882 to $385,864 in 1883, to $1,369,655 in 
1884, and to $1,721,474 in 1885. The effect has been to close 
up the doggeries, especially in the thinly populated dis- 
tricts, to draw the business in somewhat toward the center 
of the city, and to put it into the hands of more responsible 
parties.” 





The National Executive Committee of the anti-saloon 
Republicans have issued an address to the Republicans 
of the Nation, which, after summing up the evils, social 
and political, infilcted by the liquor traffic, says: 
**What shall be done? The National Anti-Saloon 
Republican Conference, representing the predominant 
sentiment of Republicans and good citizens every where, 
answers that the saloon ought to be put out of existence . 
that the people of each State and municipality ought to 
have the opportunity, whenever desired, of deciding 
when and how this shall be done; and that, until 
destroyed, the saloon ought to be crippled by every 
restraint and disability which local public sentiment will 
enforce, and made to reimburse as much as possible of 
the public loss it causes. . . . This plan has the merit 
of simplicity ; it is perfectly practicable, and it adapts 
itself to the needs and the possibilities of all sections. It 
is flexible without belag indefinite.” 





The license held by the Kimball House, in Atlanta, to 
sell liquor by the quart has expired. It is reported that 
for several days previous to its expiration the hotel had 
been selling almost two thousand dollars’ worth of liquor 
per day. There is now but one license still in force in 
Atlanta under which a man can get liquor by the quart. 
This expires October 26. After that date it will be 
impossible, under the law, to get liquor in any quantity 
except domestic wines and Atlanta-made beer. It is 
reported that the liquor men in the neighboring towns 
have their agents in Atlanta taking orders. 


In reference to the struggle between the two factions 
in Atlanta the Savannah ‘‘ News” (Dem.) says : 


“It wlll require a hard fight to maintain prohibition in 
Atlanta. Its enemies are vigilant and aggressive. They 
have already gained one point—the privilege of manufact- 
uring beer and distributing it throughout the city. The 
next step will be, probably, the opening of beer saloons. 
If that is accomplished prohibition will be at an end in At- 
lanta. Whisky will follow beer, and very soon it will be 
sold more freely than it was before prohibition went into 
effect. The anti-Prohibitionists are working very shrewdly. 
They first started the cry that prohibition was destroying 
the business of the city. This alarmed some Prohibitionists; 
and next they suggested that it was imperative to establish 
manufactories to keep people from leaving the city. This 
also had the effect of alarming some of the Prohibitionists 
who own property. It was a sort of admission that the city 
was going backward. Asa matter of fact, the city is about 
as prosperous as could be expected in the present depressed 
condition of affairs. If whisky had not been voted out it 
would have been no more prosperous than it is. Enough 
Prohibitionists may be made to think so, however, to per- 
mit the reintroduction of whisky.’’ 





Judging from the reports which come from Kansas, the 
prohibition laws are better enforced in that State than 
anywhere in New England. A short time ago the New 
York ‘‘ World” reported that between the passage of the 
law of 1885 and October of that year 670 persons were 
sent to jail for violating it—five times as many rumsell- 
ers as have ever seen the inside of jails in Maine and Ver- 
mont in the same time, The wholesale liquor dealers of 








Kansas City are said to confess that thelr Kansas trade 
has fallen off twenty-five per cent. since the passage of 
the prohibition law. The dark side of the picture is 
that the books of the United States Internal Revenue 
Collector show an increasing number of permits to retail 
HMquor. The increase here shown, however, has not 
been so rapid as the increase in the population. 





Dr. Howard Crosby, in a lecture upon “ The Influ- 
ence of the Liquor Interest in Politics,” says that there 
are 4 500 liquor cases now pigeon-holed in the District 
Attorney’s office in New York City ; yet it is impossible 
to bring the offenders to trial. 





The ‘‘ Voice” collects statistics showing that in ten 
cities of Connecticut there is one saloon to each thirty- 
six legal voters. 





Mr. Powderly says that most of the men elected to the 
Executive Board of the Knights of Labor at the Rich- 
mond Convention are total abstainers.——The Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania publicly 
dented the statement that he is intemperate in his habits. 
He says that for three years past he has not touched 
liquor in any form. 


MR. BEECHER IN LONDON. 


N issue of the London “ Christian World” lately 

recelved gives a full report of the addresses of 
welcome to Henry Ward Beecher at his reception by 
the Board of London Congregational Ministers. Mr. 
Beecher’s reply was so characteristic of the man, so 
expressive of his position on those points of theological 
belief on which he has been criticised by some papers 
abroad, that we find space foran extract of some length : 


‘* When I came to Brooklyn some dear men, who are now 
at rest, said, with the best intention, ‘You have a blessed 
chance, and you can come to very good influence if you do 
not throw yourself away ;’ and they warned me not to preach 
on slavery and on some other topics that at that time were 
up in the public mind. I do not know what it is in me— 
whether it is my father or my mother, or both of them—but 
the moment you tell me that athing that ought to be done 
is unpopular, I am right there every time. [Loud applause. | 
I fed on the privilege of making men hear things that they 
did not want to hear, because I was a public speaker. I| 
gloried in my gifts, not because they brought praise, but 
because they brought the other thing continually. But 
men would come and would hear, and I rejoiced in it, and, 
as my Master knows, I laid all these tributes and all the 
victories that they brought at the feet of Him who is the 
liberator of the world. Jesus knows that for his sake I 
smote with the sword and with the spear, not because I 
loved controversy, but because I loved truth and humanity ; 
and because I saw weak men flinch, and because I saw base 
men truckle and bargain, because I saw that the cause of 
Christ was likely to suffer, I fought, and I will fight to the 
end. [Loud applause.] With this brief analysis of the 
lines of development, allow me to say a word in regard 
more especially to my theological views. And first let me 
say that I think I am as orthodox a man as there is in 
this world. [Laughter.] Well, what are the tests of ortho- 
doxy’ Man universally is a sinner; man universally needs 
to be born again ; there is in the nature of God that power 
and influence that can convert a man and redeem him from 
his animal life; and it is possible for man so to bring to 
bear this divine influence in the ministration of the Gos- 
pel as that men shall be awakened and convicted and 
converted and built up in the faith of Jesus Christ. 
There is my orthodoxy. [Applause.| But how about the 
Trinity? Ido not understand it, but I accept it. If any- 
body else understands it, I have not met him yet; but it 
seems to me that that isthe easiest way of rendering the 
different testimonies or words of truth in the New Testa- 
ment ; neither do I see any philosophical objection to it at 
all, and I accept it without questioning. 

“What about original sin? There has been so much 
actual transgression that I have not had time to go back 
on to that. [Much laughter.] On what grounds may a 
man hope? On the atonement of Christ? Yes, if you 
want to interpose that word atonement on that ground un- 
questionabiy I am accustomed to say Ubrist saves men. Bat 
how? That is his lookout, not mine. |Applause.] I think 
that because the nature of God is sanative God is love. ‘If 
ye being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good gifts to them which ask him’’ Ifyou choose 
to fix it in this way, and say that Christ saw it pos- 
sible to do so and thus and so and thus, and that was 
the atonement he made, and if you take any comfort in 
it, I shall not quarrel with you. But it is enough for 
me to know this, that Jesus Christ, God in the fiesh, has 
proclaimed, to whomsoever will, health, life, new life— 
‘born again ;’ he has offered these, and therefore I no more 
want to question how he does it than a sick man questions 
the doctor before he takes a pill. If he says, ‘ Doctor, what 
is in it?’ the doctor says, ‘Take it, and you will find out 
what isin it.’ If men think I am heterodox because I do 
not believe this, that, and the other explanation of the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, it is enough for me to say I believe in 
Christ, and I believe Christ is atonement. Now, if you ask 
me whether I believe in the divinity of Christ, I do not be- 
lieve in anything else. Let a man stand and look at thesun, 
then ask him what he sees besides. Nothing ; it blinds him. 
There is nothing else to me when I am thinking of God; it 
ills the whole sphere, the heaven of heavens, and the whole 
eazth, and ali time ; and out of that boundlesaness of love and 











that infiniteness of divine faculty and capacity, it seems to 
me thet he is, to my thought, what summer is when I see it 
marching on after the cold winter is over. I know where 
the light comes from and where the warmth comes from. 
When I see anything going on for good and for the staying of 
evil, I know it is the Sun of Righteousness, and the Name to 
me is Jesus—every time Jesus. For him I live, for him I love, 
for him I labor, for him I rejoice in my remaining strength, 
for him I thank God that I have yet so much in me that can 
spend and be spent for the only one great cause which should 
lift itself above every other cause in this whole world. [{ Ap- 
plause.| To preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, to have Christ 
so melted and dissolved in you that when you preach your 
own self you preach him as Paul did, to have every part of 
you luminous with Christ, and then to make use of every- 
thing that is in you, your analog‘cal reasoning, your logical 
reasoning, your imagination, your mirthfulness, your humor, 
your indignation, your wrath, to take everything that {s in 
you all steeped in Jesus Christ, and to throw yourself with all 
your power upon a congregation—that has been my theory of 
preaching the Gospel. A good many folks have laughed at 
the idea of my being a fit preacher because | laughed, and 
becanse I made somebody else laugh. I never went out of 
my way to doitin my life; but ifsome sudden turn ofa 
sentence, like the crack of a whip, sets men off, I do not 
think any the worse of it for that—not a bit. I have felt 
that man should consecrate every gift that he has got in him 
that has any relation to the persuasion of men, and to the 
melting of men—that he should put them all on the altar, 
kindle them all, and let them burn for Christ’s sake.’ [Ap- 
plause}. 


ENGLISH BISHOPS AND THEIR PAY. 


PARAGRAPH has been going about the Eaglish 

papers giving a list of forty bishops who died 
between 1856 and 1885, with the amount of personal 
property left by each, and the nominal) income of the 
see. The incomes range from $21,000 to $60,000, and 
the average sum left by will by the bishops was upward 
of $200,000. Of course a striking contrast was drawn 
between the opulence of the bishop and the poverty of 
the country curate. Commenting on the subject, the 
London ‘‘ Spectator” says, after showing that much of 
the wealth referred to did not come from the Church : 


“To the question whether the average bishop of the present 
day is an overpaid official who has large opportunities of 
accumulating wealth, a reasonable man who knows the 
facts can give but one answer. We say ‘average’ bishop, 
because the two archbishoprics, with their incomes of 
£15,000 and £10,000 respectively, might be made exceptions, 
though It is sufficiently evident that £15,000 is not very 
much for the prelate who has to keep up Lambeth and 
Addington ; while itis notorious that the choice of an Arch- 
bishop of York has been more than once limited by the 
difficulty of finding a bishop who could afford to take it. 
But, excluding these, and even the three wealthier sees of 
London, Durham, and Winchester, we have twenty-seven 
bishops who, reckoning in the recently formed dioceses, 
have an average income of a little over £4,000. What their 
expenses are it is not difficult toimagine. The one item of 
donations and subscriptions must be most formidable. 
Many of our readers are familiar with the imploring appeals 
for help in building anew church or repairing one that is 
falling down. If they will take the trouble to glance at the 
list of subscribers, they will be pretty sure to find the bish- 
op’s name for a sum which is seldom less than £20, and 
sometimes mounts up to £100. Then there are stipends of 
chaplains, examining and other, to be paid, expenses of 
journeys, the necessary visit to London, where, without 
apy question of Parliament, the most important ecclesias- 
tical business is transacted, and where the great Church 
societies have their headquarters. On the whole, we have 
every reason to believe the Bishop of Liverpool when he 
asserts that bishops ‘can hardly make both ends meet.’ 

** At thesame time, it may be questioned whether the work 
of the Episcopate could not be more advantageously and 
effectively carried on by bishops of a less expensive kind, 
and far more numerous, If every archdeaconry were made 
into a diocese, we should have between seventy and eighty 
bishops, who might receive about £2,000 a yeareach. (It 
would hardly answer, we suppose, though it would be 
approaching more closely to the primitive model, to make 
a bishop in every one of the seven or eight hundred rural 
deaneries.) Of course, the present boundaries of the arch- 
deaconries would have to be modified, and made to suit the 
requirements of population and area. Possibly the number 
might be increased, even doubled, as archdeacons would 
no longer be wanted, and their emoluments might be added 
to the common fund. We might thus get, say, one hundred 
and fifty bishops, who would each receive about £1,500, 
and would have the supervision of something less than a 
hundred parishes,’? 














—Through the liberality of Mr. Elliott F. Shepard provis- 
fon has been made for a course of sociological lectures, to 
be delivered in the Adams Chapel of the Union Theological 
Seminary. The dates and subjects of the lectures, which 
will begin at four o’clock, are: Monday, October 25, “ The 
Social Problems,” by Professor Richard M. Smith, of Co- 
lumbia College; Monday, November 8, “ Railroads,” by 
Professor Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale College; Monday, 
November 22, ‘‘Money,’”? by Vice-Chancellor Henry M. 
McCracken, of the University of New York; Monday, 
November 29, “Theories of Property,’’ by Professor 
George B. Newcomb, of the College of the City of New 
York; Monday, December 13, ‘‘ Political Economy and 
Christianity,” by Professor J, Laurence Laughlin, of Har: 
vard College 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The corner-stone of the new girls’ dormitory of Mr. 
Moody’s Northfield Seminary was laid at Springfield on 
Wednesday of last week. Remarks were made by President 
Seelye, of Amherst, Mr. William E. Dodge, of New York, 
and others. The building, which will cost $20,000, is the gift 
of Mr. G. M. Weston, of Boston. 

—At a meeting last week of a committee of the Boston 
Methodist ministers a note was received from the Secretary 
of the Congregationalist Ministerial Association in regard 
to the proposed union services under the charge of the 
evangelists Jones and Small, which intimated that the 
Association did not care to consider that matter favor- 
ably. 

—The quadrennial session of the American Christian Con- 
vention held in New Bedford, Mass., October 6 to 11, was 
the most largely attended of any session the convention has 
ever held. The most important items of business accom- 
plished were!: (1) The modification of the constitution of the 
Publishing Association, which met in conjunction with the 
Convention, so as to make its membership nearly identical 
with that of the Convention, thus making the control of the 
publishing interests national instead of local ; (2) the now 
inspiration given to foreign mission work, looking to Japan 
as the mission field ; and (3) the discussien of the question 
of union or alliance with the Free Baptists, to which almost 
a full day was given. The ‘spirit of the New York basis”’ 
was approved, measures looking unionward commended, 
and an able and efficient standing committee of five ap- 
pointed to attend the General Conference of the Free Bap- 
tists at Marion, Ohio, October 14, and to act with a like com- 
mittee from the Free Baptists to be appointed at that con- 
ference. 

—‘' How Can We Promote Readiness on the Part of Con- 
verts to Join the Church?’ ‘*Have the Churches Been 
Weakened by Laxity in Discipline ?”’ and ‘‘ The Work of the 
Benevolent Societies of the American Congregational 
Union,” were the topics discussed at the Essex South Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches held at Lynnfield Center, 
Mass., October 14. 

—‘* The Genius of Congregationalism ’’ was the subject of 
an interesting address by Professor Simeon E. Baldwin, of 
the Yale Law School, before the New Haven Congregational 
Club at its meeting on Monday of last week. 

—The Rev. J. H. Mclivaine, D.D., of Providence, R. I, 
delivered the principal address before the annual meeting 
of the Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club held at 
Norwich, Conn., on October 12. His subject was ‘‘The 
Methods of City Evangelization in Great Britain.’? He 
quoted authorities to show that but one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of Boston attended church ; but 40,000 of the 847,000 
of the population of Philadelphia ; and but one in twenty- 
three of the population of Cincinnati. A letter was read 
from one of the professors of Andover Seminary explaining 
the facts in regard to the proposed prosecution before 
the Board of Visitors of several of the editors of the ‘‘ An- 
dover Review,’’ and expressing the writer’s regret that 
legal proceedings should be thought necessary. 

—‘* Twenty-five Years of Conference Life’? was the sub- 
ject of an address by the Rev. Isaac Langworthy, D.D., 
before the semi-annual conference of the Suffolk North 
Association of Congregational Churches, held at Cambridge, 
Mass., last week. The Rev. W. 8. Alexander, D.D., 
preached a sermon upon the subject, ‘‘The Message of the 
Ministry, and its Reception by the Church of God.”’ 

—Dwight Hall, the handsome stone building erected for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Yale College by 
the liberality of Mr. Elliott Monroe, was formally dedicated 
last Sunday. The principal address was made by President 
Dwight. The Rey. Dr. Barbour preached a dedicatory ser- 
mon in the evening. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Press dispatches state that at the meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union at Norwich, England, the Rev. John 
Hunter moved a resolution expressing the regret of the 
assembly that it had no opportunity to welcome the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. An amendment to the resolution 
that Mr. Beecher be invited to address the assembly was 
negatived. After a warm discussion the resolution was 
carried. Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College, afterward 
addressed the assembly. 

—Mr. Beecher’s address on Friday last before Dr. Par- 
ker’s congregation at the Temple was on ‘‘ Palpit Work.”’ 
A cable dispatch, for the accuracy of which we cannot vouch, 
says: ‘* While dwelling on the aid which the newspapers 
had rendered to the preacher, and answering questions con- 
cerning the doctrine of retribution, Mr. Beecher caused 
intense excitement by the replies which he gave, several 
divines rising to their feet and loudly protesting against 
Mr. Beecher’s views. To these objections Mr. Beecher re- 
torted that any man believing in retribution who married, 
entered society, or smiled, was a monster. He preferred 
working through fears springing from love rather than 
through fear of the barbaric doctrine of retribution.” 

—The annual session of the 8ynod of the Reformed Church 
of the United States has been in session the past week at the 
Church of the Strangers, Philadelphia. A proposition of 
citizens of Wichita, Kan., to aid in the erection of a Re- 
formed college at that place was accepted. Considerable 
money was pledged, and the Treasurer of the Synod was 
empowered to effect a loan of $5,000 to be applied to the 
fund. The Committee on the Endowment of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., reported cash subscriptions 
amounting to $5,000, with promises of more. 

—An Episeopal church, to cost $10,000, is to be erected at 
Great Neck, L. 1. 

—Achurch for the use of Italian Protestants was opened 





in New York City last Sunday, the entire service being ren- 
dered in Italian. The building is that formerly occupied by 
the 8t. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal Church (colored), and 
was purchased and refitted for its present purpose by Mrs. 
Catharine Wolfe at a cost of $45,000. It will be known as 
the Church of San Salvatore. 

—‘*The Moral Aspects of the Economic Question ’’ was 
the title of a paper read before the meeting of the Institute 
of Social Science of New York City on Thursday last by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Davidson, and discussed by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Rylance and others. 

—It is stated that the society of the Madison Square Con- 
gregational Church of New York City will not attempt to 
revive worship in their old building. The Rev. W. F. Price, 
who was‘engaged for a year as pastor last October, does 
not, it is understood, desire to continue his pastorate 
further. 

—The Rev. H. R. Wilson, Jr., was put on trial before the 
New York Presbytery last week on the charge of misappro- 
priating about $30,000 of the funds of the Church Erection 
Society. Mr. Wilson plead guilty to the charge, and was 
deposed from the ministry. It is understood that the funds 
misappropriated have been restored by friends of the 
accused. 

—A special appeal which has been made for assistance by 
Elbridge T. Gerry, President of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, states that during the twelve 
years of its existence the Society has investigated 25,787 
complaints, involving 77,361 children ; has convicted 8,545 
persons ; and has rescued and placed in comfortable homes 
or reformatories, 15,812 children. Within the last six years 
it has cared for and clothed 3,338 destitute children, far- 
nishing them with 27,100 meals. The Society is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions. 

—The report of the Tribune Fresh Air Fund for 1886 
shows that 8,336 children have been taken to the country, at 
an average expense of $2.99 apiece, usually for a fortnight’s 
vacation each. This is a great growth for this excellent 
wort since its beginning in 1877, when the Rev. Willard 
Parsons, who still has charge of the work, succeeded in 
furnishing vacations for sixty children, at an average ex- 
pense of $3.12 each. 

—The burning of the Baptist church at Bennington Cen- 
ter, N. Y., last week, is generally attributed to incendiaries 
angered by the activity of the church peoplein recent liquor 
prosecutions. 

—The special topic for the October meeting of the New 
York Congregational Club, which was held on the 18th 
inst., was ‘‘ The Relation of Music and Religion.” Papers 
were read by the Rev. Thomas 8. Hastings, D.D., and the 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D D. The former spoke on 
‘“‘The History of Church Music in the United States, and 
the Outlook ;”’ the latter on “‘ Some Practical Suggestions in 
the Line of Nobler Worship Music.” 

—The trial of the Rev. Benjamin Staunton, of the Fort 
Greene Church, Brooklyn, before the Brooklyn Presbytery, 
for unministerial conduct, resulted in a verdict of guilty by 
a vote of 13 to 6. The Presbytery, however, accepted a 
guarded and conditional confession from Mr. Staunton, and 
restored him to his privileges as a minister and member of 
the body. 

—It is proposed to establish in Brooklyn a church for 
Chinese at Raymond and Fulton Streets, where there is now 
a sort of headquarters for work among the emigrants from 
the Celestial Empire. The work is very practically carried 
on in Brooklyn. Over 3,000 Chinese attend the Sunday- 
schools of the city. 

—At the annual meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union at the Fleet Street Methodist Church on Monday of last 
week, the annual address was delivered by the Rev. R. 8. 
MacArthur, D.D., of New York City. The report of the Sec- 
retary, John M. Bulwinkle, showed great advance in the 
work of the Union the past year. The association now 
represents 144 schools of eight denominations, 6,397 officers 
and teachers, and 54,184 scholars. 

—The committee of Brooklyn clergymen appointed at the 
recent meeting to investigate the charges made by Mr. 
Anthony Comstock in regard to the action of public officials 
in neglecting the prosecution of race-course and other 
gamblers is engaged in a careful examination of the facts, 
and will in the end report to the body by which it was 
commissioned. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at 
Mount Vernon, New York City, on October 14, the dedica- 
tion sermon being preached by the Rev. James M. King, of 
the Park Avenue Church. The building cost $30,000, and is 
nearly all paid for. 

—The corner-stone of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Evangel, Philadelphia, was laid last week with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—At a meeting of Archbishop Purcell’s creditors at Cin- 
cinnati last week 4 reply was prepared to the recent address 
of Archbishop Elder. The reply denies Archbishop Elder’s 
statement that the debt is not diocesan, but is the personal 
debt of the Rev. Edward Purcell, and cites the sworn testi- 
mony of Archbishop Purcell to show that the Rev. Edward 
Purcell attendei to the financial affairs by authority. The 
address also points out the fact that Archbishop Elder gave 
out his addrees when the Supreme Court was in session, 
and calls it ‘‘an attempt to dust the public eye and throw 
the Supreme Court off its guard.” 

—The thirty-third annual conference of the M. E. Church 
South met in Charlestown, W. Va., on October 16, and was 
called to order by Bishop W. W. Duncan, of South 
Carolina. 

—The Armour Brothers, of Chicago, have founded in that 
city a mission church and school which promise to bestow 
great benefits upon the needy public. The buildings are 
nearly ready for occupancy, and include a nursery, a kin- 





dergarten, a library, bathing rooms, and a free dispensary. 
The establishment will be maintained bythe rentals of 
fifteen apartment-houses now being erected for the purpose 
at a cost of $100,000. 

—The last meeting of the Congregational Club, says the 
San Francisco ‘‘ Chronicle,’’ was devoted to a hearing of the 
representatives of the British Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel Among the Jews. Mr. Matthews said that the 
United States seemed to be the present Jerusalem, for the , 
Jews of Europe were turning their steps to this country 
rather than to Palestine. The Jews in California, he under- 
stood, had many of them a high social position, and not a 
few of them were wealthy. If converted they would more 
than repay any expense which the Christian churches had 
borne in preaching the Gospelamong them. He had noticed 
that Jews who became Christians were not as clever at 
money -making as before their conversion. 

—The twenty-sixth general conference of the Free-Will 
Baptist Church convened, with a large delegation, in Ma- 
rion, Ohio, October 14. The Rev. Dr. J. L. Phillips, of India, 
was chosen Moderator ; the conference sermon was preached 
by Professor J. A. Howe, of Bates College, Maine; the 
Rev. C. A. Tillinghast, of the Christian Convention, gave an 
address on the question of union of the two denominations, 
and advocating with much force that they be one. 

—The corner-stone of the new church edifice of the Central 
Church of Christ was jlaid in Chicago October 13. It will 
cost about $25,000. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 





—Edward Hale was ordained and installed associate pastor o 
the South Church, Boston, of which the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale is pastor, on October 14. The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D., delivered the charge, the Rev. Frank Russell gave the right 
hand of fellowship, and the Rev. Charles C. Everett, D.D., gave 
an address. 

—Char'es E. Van Norden, of the North Church, Springfield, 
Mass., who has resigned on account of ill health, has received the 
formal approval of his resignation from the council. 

—E. D. Lee, of Corny, Pa., has received a call from the church 
at Derby, Conn. 

—I. J. Lansing, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a cali from the 
Salem Street Church, Worcester, Mass. 

—Charles W. Hanna, of Hornelisville, N. Y., has received a 
call from East Lyme, Conn. 

—L. H. Frary, of the Union Society of Weymouth and Brain- 
tree, Mass.. has resigned and will go to Southern California. 

—F. E. Hopkins, of the Park Street Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
has accepted a call to New Canaan. 

—A. 0. Downs, of Northville, L. I, has received a call froma 
Michigan parish. 

—W. S. Alexander, acting pastor of Winthrop Church, Charles- 
town, Mass., has received a call to the North Avenue Church of 
Cambridge. 

—J. W. Hubbell, of the First Church of Danbury, Conn., has 
accepted a call from Mansfield, Ohio. 

—D. P. Breed, of Portland, Mich., has accepted a call to Gules- 
burg, declining one from Reed City. 

—Charles W. Mallory, of Housatonic, Mass., has accepted a 
call from the ckurch at Charlotte, Mich 

—C. J. Richardson, of Gaysville, Vt., has accepted a call from 
the chureh at Granby. 

—J. K. Mason, ef Fryeburg, Me., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—John Forsyth, D.D., LL.D., who had been Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in Newburg Theological Seminary, Professor 
of Latin in Princeton, and who had held other important profes- 
sorships and was one of the most accomplished scholars of the 
Presbyterian body, died at Newburg, N. Y., on October 17, in his 
seventy-sixth year. 

—Robert D. Sproull was installed as pastor of the Noble Street 
Church, Brooklyn, on October 14. The Rev. H.J. Van Dyke de- 
livered the charge to the people. 

—Joseph Greenleaf, lately of New Canaan, Conn., is now at 
34 West Washington Square, New York City. 

—J. A. Trimmer, lately of Newark, N. Y., was installed pastor 
of the church at Pompton recently. 

—-E. K. Campbell, of Mason City, Ill., accepts a call to Alton. 

—G. G. Mitchell, of Bluffton, Ind., has accepted a call to the 
Fifth Church of Indianapolis. 

—J. W. Wightman, D.D, of Steubenville, Ohio, hes resigned. 

—Andrew Cochran, of Oneida Castle, N. Y., died recently. 

—The pastoral relation between the Rev. 8S. R. Belleville and 
the church at Princeville has been dissolved. 

—J.C. Taylor, of Kansas City. Mo., has resigned. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—Louis DeCormis has accepted his election as first assistant at 
St. Ann’s on the Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Arthur H. Wright has resigned charge of St. Ann’s Church, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

—Hobart B. Whitney has resigned charge of St. John’s Church, 
Clyde, N. Y.,to accept a rectorship of Christ Church, West 
Haven, Conn. 

—C. P. Webber, of Tioga, Pa , has been called to Christ Church 
New Haven, Conn. 

—R. H. Wright, of Grace Church, Brandywine Hundred, Del. 
has accepted acall to Newtown. 

—Charles Graham, of St. Peter’s Church, Bay Shore, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to the church at Binghamton. 

—Philip A. Fitts has accepted a call to Grace Church, Annis- 
ton, Ala. 

—William A. Fiske, of St. John’s Church, Bangor, Me., has re- 
signed and removed to Boston. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—S. M. Crothcn, of the Unitarian Church of Brattleboro’, Vt., 
has resigned to accept a call from Unity Church. St. Paul, Minn 

—A. E. White was installed as pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, Cambridgeport, Mass., on October 13, 

—D. T. Firror (Baptist), of West Bay City, Mich., accepts a 
call to Mason City, Ill. 

—F. M. Godkin was installed as pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Ira, Vt., last week. 

—William C. McCarthy has accepted a call to the Baptist 
Chureh in Lawton, Mich, 
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SooKks AND Qutuors. 


CHRONICLES OF THE COACH.’ 


Under this taking title Mr. John D. Champlin, Jr., 
has written, and Mr. Edward L. Chichester has cleverly 
tllustrated, an account of a delightful coaching trip of 
a fortnight through some of the most agreeable country 
villages and towns of England. The party with which 
they had the good fortune to be joined included two 
writers who have already made this method of enjoying 

he beauties of English country life well known to most 
readers—Mr. William Black, whose “‘ Strange Advent- 
ures of a Phaeton” still remains one of his most widely 
read books, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Four-in-Hand in Britain” is, in quite a different 
way, an almost equally charming book. With such com- 
pany and with such a route as that here described the 
journey could not fail to be enj»yable in the highest 
degree, and Mr. Champlin has admirably succeeded in 
reflecting in his written pages the good spirits and con- 
stant cheerfulness of the party. Indeed, the chapters 
are bubbling over with bright and innocent fun, and it 
would be hard to find a dull page, or even a stupid para- 
graph, from cover to cover. From Charing Cross their 
route lay through Cobham, Guildford, Winchester, 
Salisbury Plains, New and Old Sarum, Exeter, Oke 
hampton, and Ilfracombe—from London, that is, to 
the western coast, or, as Mr. Champlin says, from the 
center to the end of the world. The names we have 
recited are enough to indicate how much of historical, 
architectural, and archeological interest was to be found 
on the route, to say nothing of the wonderful charm and 
beauty of that portion of rural England. Mr. Champlin 
everywhere finds legends, traditions, queer monuments 
and memorials, odd characters, quaint bits of dialect, 
and other matters which he brings before us with vi- 
vacity and genuine narrative skill. He is well seconded 
by the artist, whose pen-and-ink sketches are full of 
character and quaintness, the whole forming a book as 
original as it is picturesque. Our readers may be inter- 


ested in a selection or two from its pages. 


AN ENGLISH LABORER’S HOME, 


It was the home of a farm laborer, yet asubstantial stone 
structure with stone outbuildings and fences, built for cent- 
uries instead of, like the frame tenements of a similar class 
in America, for a generation. But the American laborer 
has the advantage in owning his house, while the English 
laborer has to pay rent. The stone cottage belonged to a 
great estate, on which the husband was a day laborer, as 
his father had probably been before him, and his children 
will probably be after him, unless they become sufficiently 
educated to wish for something better. 

Maecenas, who never wasted an opportunity to acquire 
information concerning the industrial classes, soon won the 
confidence of the good woman, who was surrounded with 
four “‘ blessings,’’ from three years old upward. Her hus- 
band, she said, earned fourteen shillings a week, of which 
four shillings went for rent. This left only ten shillings 
($2 50) a week for the support of afamily of six. An Amer- 
ican will naturally wonder how this was to be accomplished. 
It would indeed be a difficult matter if the English laborer 
lived as well as the American ; but in instituting a compar- 
ison between them, we must bear in mind that the habits of 
the former are far simpler, and that fresh meat and many 
other kinds of food to which the American is accustomed are 
luxuries in which he seldom indulges. We were afterward 
informed, too, in discussing the subject with Major Bonden, 
that the cash paid per week does not represent the actual 
wage of the English farm laborer, who has many perquisites 
in the form of potatoes and other vegetables for the supply 
of his family, pasturage for his cow, etc. 

What rendered the enigma more difficult of solution by 
us at the time was that in the single room in which we were 
all gathered were three clocks, all running, and all appar- 
ently keeping excellent time. Two of these, we noted, 
were of American manufacture. One, in which the woman 
seemed to take most pride, had cost her husband, she 
averred, a pound sterling. What did that simple farm 
laborer want of three clocks? and how could he afford, on 
ten shillings a week, to buy a twenty-shilling clock ?—to say 
nothing of the others—are questions which the Chroni- 
cler begs leave to submit to the ‘Institute of Social 
Science.” 


A ROMAN CAMP, 

** Yonder,’’ said Antiquo, indicating a low earthen ridge 
across the field, ‘‘ran the agger or embankment into which 
the valli or palisades were driven. The depression outside 
indicates the fossa, and the level space within the :nterval- 
lum.”? 

‘Bless me!’ cried Maecenas, “this is very interesting. 
Jackson, stop the coach !”’ 

A little flutter of expectation ran through the party as 
the coach drew up at the side of the road, where we had an 
uninterrupted view over the hawthorn hedge of the adjoin- 
ing field, which rolied away in a gentle slope into the valley 
below. Bleistift produced his note-book and pencil and 
made preparation to sketch. 

‘Ono that side,” continued Antiguo, in a semi-official 
tone, ‘*‘ was undoubtedly the Porta Pretoria, on this the 


1 Chronicles of the Coach; Charing Oross to Ilfracombe. By 
John Denison Champlin, Jr. Illustrated by Edward L. Chiches- 
ter. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





Decumana; there was the Via Principia, here the Via 
Quintana ; there the—”’ 

“‘Do the guide-books say anything about it?” broke in 
Mecenas. 

‘*T find no mention of it,” replied Osman Digna, solemnly, 
as he thumbed his Murray. - 

“Tt is not laid down inthe map,” said Mr. Dumforlan, 
with his eyes fastened-upon the topographical chart spread 
out upon his knees. 

“What an argument in favor of traveling by coach!” 
exclaimed Maecenas, enthusiastically. ‘‘If we had not been 
elevated above the hedges we should never have made this 
discovery.” ; 

* Certainly not,’’ said Antiquo, dogmatically. ‘‘ Millions 
of people have passed over this road since the legions of 
Cesar threw up these embankments, yet it was reserved for 
us to detect their true significance.”’ 

“ T remember a circumstance that illustrates it well,’’ an- 
answered Maecenas. ‘ You have heard, of course, of the 
wonderful earthworks or mounds which exist in many 
places throughout the Mississippi Valley. They are of dif- 
ferent shapes, circular, square, hexagonal, or octagonal, and 
soine are in the form of animals or reptiles. Several years 
ago an aeronaut, passing in a balloon, was surprised, on 
looking over the edge of his car, to see what was apparently 
a huge animal lying stretched out at full length on the 
prairie below. He was at first so startled that he could 
scarcely trust the evidence of his senses, He rubbed his 
eyes and took another peep. It was, without a doubt, a 
large animal, but of what species he could not determine. 
He could plainly distinguish its head, its legs, and its long 
tail extended on the sward, as it lay apparently asleep. 
There was nothing on that dead level to compare it with, 
but he judged from his own elevation that it must be at least 
half a mile long. On a careful examination with a fleld- 
glass he discovered that it was simply one of the mound. 
builders’ relics—an earth embankment thrown up into this 
fantastic shape, for what object no man knows. Now, this 
man had often crossed that prairie on foot, yet neither he 
nor any of the many residents of the neighborhood had 
ever suspected that the slight elevation in one part of it 
would resolve itself, when seen from above, into so well- 
defined a form ; and they actually had great difficulty after- 
ward in finding it, when they attempted to explore it. It is 
more than probable that it would have remained as un- 
known as this castra appears to have been had it not been 
observed from an elevation.”’ 

The face of the Seer had gradually broadened during the 
brief episode, until his customary placid smile had become 
metamorphosed into a mirth-provoking expression, which 
soon found its counterpart on tne faces of the ladies; and 
the latter presently burst into a hearty laugh asthey caught 
his quiet remark to the one beside him : 

“*T think, my dear, this is where the volunteers had the 
sham fight two years ago.”’ 





PHILOSOPHY OF THE SUPERNATURAL.’ 


These lectures were delivered before the students of 
the General Theological Seminary in the City of New 
York, in the year 1886, upon the foundation of the 
Bishop Paddock lectureship. The author in his pref- 
ace states that he is unable, in published form, to 
reproduce popular illustrations that were allowable in 
the freedom of extemporaneous speech. We regret the 
necessity—whatever it be—which compels their omis- 
sion, for the contents of this volume are so purely 
metaphysical that none but trained students of phi- 
losophy will be able to follow the intricacies of Dr. 
Platt’s thought. It is a pity that immemorial usage 
still frowns upon the employment of the illustrative 
method in relieving the dryness of abstract discussion. 
It must be conceded, however, that the writer hangs 
the map of the world supernal upon his wall and 
locates invisible agencies with his finger more success- 
fully than many who walk the dizzy heights of meta- 
physics. There is much learning and not a little 
subtlety in these lectures. Facts, observations, argu- 
ments, are skillfully submitted ; and some of the posi- 
tions of agnostic thinkers are assailed with adroitness. 
The reasoning is strong and close. But in the attempt 
to cover a wide field of thought so much of com- 
pression is employed that the language is often that 
of the text-book—clear and exact, but destitute of the 
warmth of feeling which appears, for example, in 
Dr. Diman’s ‘‘ Theistic Argument,” or in Dr. McCosh’s 
‘Christianity and Positivism.” There are occasional 
passages so eloquent as to make the reader wish that 
the author had not ‘‘ made use of supplemental matter 
from other lectures, essays, and books to complete 
the argument,” leaving no room for those phases of 
the argumentwm ad hominem which move the emotions, 
and are not incompatible with the most rigid phil- 
osuphical insight. We should be glad to read these 
lectures as originally delivered, and can see no possible 
objection to the use in the present volume of illustra- 
tions then admitted. 

There are seven lectures in the course, the first of 
which is devoted to an analysis of supernatural power 
as manifested in causative and derivative phenomena ; 
that is, “Life is derived from life, Will from will, 
Mind from mind, Consciousness from consciousness, 
Personality from personality.” And the Power behind 

1 The Philosophy of the Supernatural. By W.H. Platt, D.D., 
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all is not only one Power, as the unity of nature must 
show, but one Being as well, whom we worship as 
the Good One, God. The Pailosophy of the Super. 
natural is defined as ‘‘ the deduction of supernatural 
principles from an induction of natural facts.” The 
author further adds : ‘‘ Nature cannot be separated from 
Supernature ;” and’ together, if we may borrow Dr. 
Bushnell’s words, ‘‘ they constitute the One System of 
God.” In the second lecture the method of super- 
natural power, as related to Providence, Miracles, Law, 
is considered. Miracles are described as sporadic acts 
of power. Every act is a miracle which is not under 
law; therefore God {is a worker of superhuman mir- 
acles, a8 man is of human miracles. The conception 
of this event as ‘‘a counteraction of the order of na- 
ture by the Author of nature,” which belongs to the 
older theological view, is repudiated by Dr. Platt, who 
distinctly says, ‘‘ Miracle does not suspend, violate, 
or withdraw itself as an exception to the law-order 
of nature.” In lecture third tho metkod of supernat- 
ural power in creation receives attention under two 
heads—(i) The first atom, or inorganic nature; (2) 
The first organism, or organic nature. Since the 
greater portion of this chapter is devoted to a refuta- 
tion of Herbert Spencer’s views in regard to the his- 
tory of the universe, in which the old arguments 
against that troublesome philosopher are pushed with 
ingenuity, we need not enlarge upon its contents. 
Lecture LV. treats of supernatural power in the method 
of evolution. It is denied that this theory is of any 
practical value, nor has it even the merit of novelty, 
being only a new name for an old idea—that of devel- 
opment. Evolution, however, may be one of God’s 
methods in the universe; but if we exclude God there 
is no evolution, for it is not a process of impersonal 
Power, but, if true, a method of Personal Being. The 
last three lectures in the volume relate to the out- 
workings of supernatural power as seen in correlation, 
in the correlation of force, and in the persistence of 
energy. In these chapters much originality of thought 
and expression appears, and the lecturer is evidently 
at home in the fleld of modern scientific discovery. 
Some curious diagrams are introduced to illustrate 
certain eclentific propositions. 

Upon the whole, it may be fairly said that Dr. Platt 
bas evinced singular aptitude for work of the kind 
offered in his lectures. We doubt whether much that 
is permanently useful to the student of theology can 
be made of a subject so purely speculative as the 
Pailosophy of the Supernatural. The supernatural is 
beyond all philosophy, as God is above all limitations. 
It exists ; we feel it, know it, breathe its atmosphere ; 
but discussions about it are confusing, because the un- 
seen is elusive to thought. The power of the super- 
natural is the experience of life; the analysis of that 
power is beyond the scope of language. But to those 
already entangled in the labyrinth of religious specula- 
tion this book may bring light, because the mind that 
gave it birth has sounded many of the depths and 
shoals of present day skepticism. 


THE ROUND YEAR.’ 


There is a little story, by Erckmann-Chatrian per- 
haps, of a wonderful vault constructed in the earth, and 
shaped or modeled upon the ear. It was, in fact, a 
colossal ear, built down into the earth, with the notion 
of hearing thereby the trickling of waters through the 
soils, and the curious noises of the earth-worms and the 
growing of the roots of plants. Has Miss Thomas used 
some such wonderful invention when hearkening to the 
rustling leaves, the hum and whir of insects, the purl- 
ing and wash of the waters? We trust that we are 
not intrusive when we say that it seems clear that the 
writer of this delightful series of idyls has entered the 
band of Nature’s hierophants, whose mystagogue’s 
thyrsus, dropped, alas! by Thoreau, is now borne so 
worthily by Mr. John Burroughs. For it has always 
seemed to us a wonder, this power of interpreting 
nature; as if it were gained only by initiation into 
mysteries like those of Eleusis. However, Horace has 
been telling us these many hundred years that a poet is 
born, not made. We of common clay can only wonder 
and admire. Certain it is that Miss Thomas has crossed 
the mystic threshold, and is in full communion with the 
spirits of the trees, the hills, and the waters. Sibyl-like, 
she divines for us the occult murmurs of the leaves 
and brooks, interprets the tints of forest and of lakes, 
and expounds the song language of the swallows and of 
the crickets. In some hidden nook the great Mother 
Nature has, for her, laid aside her veil. 

There is an undeniable brightness and breeziness in 
all these sketches. We cannot help thinking that they 
were written out-of-doors, where the sunshine glinted 
on the written page, and the wind ruffled the leaves of 
the paper. Take this from ‘‘ Along an Inland Beach :” 
** At evening, when the lake breeze is dropping off to 
sleep, this wide spread of misty blue looks not unlike a 
fine lawny curtain, or tent-cloth, tacked at the horizon, 


1 The Round Year. By Bdith M. Thomas. (Boston : Houghton, 
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free at the shore, and here and there lifted by a light 
wind underneath. At such a time, to cast in a pebble 
were, seemingly, at the risk of making an irreparable 
rent in an exquisite fabric. Where inland does the day 
so graciously take leave ?” 

One who has passed youth in the Western Reserve 
can testify to the fidelity of the mise en scéne of our 
writer’s exquisite tableaus. Look at this picture of 
‘Ember Days :” ‘‘ The morning was bound in blue and 
gold. Wherever the sun fell a gold stone sparkled, but 
the shadows had a tint of the lilac, or of an aerified 
amethyst. The children of Aurora perceived that 
manna had fallen in the night, and went forth to gather 
it, but they wisely carried neither scrip nor basket, know- 
ing they could lay none by for the morrow. In May, we 
indeed believed, with the Rosicrucians, that there might 
be immortal virtues in May-dew; in December we dis- 
cover it is lodged in the frost.” Nothing better than ‘‘ A 
Summer Holinight” could be desired. It is at once 
realistic and romantic. Up from a foundation of real- 
ism spring the airy towers of fancy. ‘‘ By night,” she 
observes, ‘‘ the concavity of the sky is much more pro- 
nounced than by day. The heavens are spread out as 
avast dome, gallery on gallery, transept and arcn, and 
recesses for the choirs of silence, sunk in the mystert- 
ous mid-distances of the firmament.” 

These are passages excerpted somewhat at random, 
and they scarcely do justice to the whole effect. It will 
seem ungracious to make any criticism, yet—may we 
say it ?—for our own part we could wish for a little 
more repose. The tone of color is 1 thoughthigh. To 
use the cant of the studios, the grays are not as skilifully 
used as our own taste might desire. But every one might 
not agree in this criticism ; and, lest we be charged with 
being hypercritical, we hasten to thank Miss Thomas for 
the hours of delight her book has afforded us. 





The Two Spies. By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) The comparison between An- 
dré and Nathan Hale is one which suggests itself, and which 
has often been made. But the comparison has never been 
carried out so completely or with such thoroughness of his- 
torical detail as in this interesting volume by Mr. Lossing. 
As in all his historical explorations, Mr. Lossing has been 
fortunate enough to gather by personal study many bits of 
information not contained in larger histories. Living him- 
self near the place made famous by Arnold's treason, he 
has naturally had unusual opportunities for making ita 
subject of special research. His narrative is graphic and 
entertaining, and the publishers have added to the attract- 
iveness of the volume by many iliustrations of more than 
usual interest. Mr. Lossing points out that while Hale and 
André had many points of resemblance in education, abil- 
ity, courage, truthfulness, and lovable disposition, and that 
while both died the death of spies, yet the distinction be- 
tween the two is that Hale’s act was animated solely by the 
desire of the public good, by the purest and most unselfish 
patriotism, while André’s principal motive was a strong, 
though not reprehensible, personal ambition. Not the 
least readable pages of the book are those which throw 
light on the social conditions of America in the time of the 
Revolution. The description of the great féle in honor 
of General Howe at Philadelphia, as given in Major Andr¢’s 
letters, is also amusing reading. As might be supposed, Mr. 
Lossing has nothing but the strongest disapproval of the 
action of the scamps who have twice attempted to destroy 
the monument erected to André at Tappan, pointing out 
that the object of the memorial was not so much to honor 
the British spy as to perpetuate the memory of one of the 
most important events in our history at the place of its 
occurrence, 


Under the attractive title of The Ivory King Mr. Charles 
Frederick Holder has given us a book about the elephant 
which is as complete as such a volume well could be. The 
natural history of the greatest and wisest of the wild 
animals, its habits, its intelligence, its capacity to receive 
instruction, its uses in industry and in war, its charac 
teristics when insane, are all detailed in an extremely inter- 
esting and stirring way. Special chapters are devoted to 
our old friend ‘‘Jumbo,” to the so-called ‘‘white’’ ele- 
phants, and to the elephant’s gigantic predecessor, the 
mammoth. There is an extensive collection of anecdotes of 
the conduct of the elephant, many of them being new to 
most readers. Among the facts brought out by Mr. Holder 
are that the age of the elephant is usually exaggerated, the 
average being eighty years, though instances of animals liv- 
ing tothe age of 120 are not unknown, and that ‘‘ white” ele- 
phants do not exist, those so called being simply ordinary 
elephants whose hide lacks coloring matter, and which are 
usually of a pale mouse color. Mr. Holder has evidently 
taken great pains to separate the apocryphal stories about 
the elephant from the real facts of history and nature, and 
his book is not only an amusing and interesting one, but is 
a reliable compendium on the whole subject. The attract- 
iveness of the book is greatly increased by a large number 
of spirited illustrations. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 


The Full Stature of Man. By Julian Warth. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.) This story is ambitious in its intention, 
and moderately successful in its execution. It deals, under 
the guise of fiction, with several of the important social 
problems of the day ; the labor question, the relations of 
the poorer classes to the churches, the growing spirit of 
socialism, are all discussed—usually by the characters of the 
novel rather than by the author—with considerable shrewd- 





ness and intelligence. The writer is ardently opposed to 
the present system of charities, and declares that the way 
to make a conservative of a ran is to make him a property 
owner. ‘‘The moment,” he says, ‘‘a man owns a few feet 
of ground even, with a shanty on it, you make a conserva- 
tive of him ; and if he has ever owned a bit of a red flag, his 
wife will put it into the fire for him if he does not.’? He 
thinks that the church has made men spiritually paupers 
by teaching vicarious atonement and free salvation, which 
is an illustration of the extent to which he carries his beliet 
in personal independence and individualism. Altogether 
the book possesses ability, and proves that the author 
is an active if not a very deep thinker. 


Bibliography of Education. By G. Stanley Hall and John M. 
Mansfield. (doston: D. C. Heath & Co.) The multiplication 
in recent years of books belonging to the literature of 
pedagogics is a significant indication of the advance in the 
modern theory and practice of education. Here we have 
nearly three hundred pages filled with a mere list of the 
various books on thetopic. The editors have added to the 
full title of each work a few sentences descriptive and ex- 
planatory. The classification and arrangement of the 
material is highly to be commended. The lists are first 
arranged according to topics, and then thoroughly indexed 
by authors’ names. All interested in the general subject 
of education will find this a useful handbook. It is par- 
ticularly rich in its record of works by German authors, 
whose writings on this general topic are the most impor- 
tant of its present literature. The bibliography was 
primarily designed as a set of topical reference lists to be 
used in connection with Professor Stanley Hall’s lectures 
on education at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Bacon’s Dictionary of Boston. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) The residents of Boston, as well as its occasional 
visitors, are to be congratulated on possessing so full and 
complete a handbook of the city. This volume, which is a 
revision and an enlargement of King’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Boston,’’ is much more thana mere guide-book. Following 
the general principle adopted in the well-known ‘ Diction- 
ary of London” and ‘Dictionary of Paris,” it gives in 
alphabetical arrangement every possible form of informa- 
tion which the student of the Boston of to-day could re- 
quire. It is, in fact, a condensed history as well as a guide- 
book, and perhaps its most valuable feature consists of the 
well-written historical sketches of the scores of objects of 
interest. Such a title as ‘‘ Old Landmarks,’’ to which over 
six pages are devoted, will weil illustrate this fact. We 
hope that in the future some enterprising publisher and 
skillful compiler will produce for our own city something 
resembling this work in its scope and the thorough ex- 
cellence of its execution. 


Professor Arthur Gilman’s Short Stories from the Dictionary 
(Chicago : Interstate Publishing Co.) is a happy idea de- 
lightfully carried out. The sketches are just what the title 
indicates ; the history, meaning, peculiarities, and changes 
of words selected here and there from the pages of the Una- 
bridged are followed out in a way that is as interesting as it 
is instructive. The book is excellently well adapted to give 
young people a liking for the study of language and philol- 
ogy. The variation of the meanings of words, the many 
curious changes in significance, the subtle distinctions be- 
tween apparently synonymous terms, are traced in so agree- 
able a fashion as to render what might seem a dry study a 
pleasant pastime. From the apparently arid pages of the 
dictionary Mr. Gilman draws poetry, rhetoric, mythology, 
history, and pronunciation, clothing his information in sim- 
ple language, and giving it almost the attraction of fiction. 


How to Strengthen the Memory. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
(New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co.) It is to be said in 
favor of this work that it avoids the absurd claims made 
by the teachers of many systems of mnemomics. The 
author says, very frankly, that there is no short cut to the 
possession of a good memory. Those who do not naturally 
possess this quality can obtain it only by hard work and 
constant attention. He gives, however, much advice which 
seems to us sensible and reasonable as to the special meth- 
ods of arresting the attention on particular things by asso- 
ciation, comparison, repetition, and the securing of a vivid 
first impression. There are special chapters on such topics 
as Memory of Names and Localities, Lawyers’ and Clergy- 
men’s Memory, Musical Memory, The Culture of Memory 
in Schools, and soon. The book is plainly and well written. 


A Teisurely Journey. By William M. Gage. (Boston; 
D. Lothrop & Co.) This is the record of the summer’s 
trip of an American clergyman abroad. Mr. Gage has, it 
is evident, excellent powers of observation, and no less ex- 
cellent powers of description. The most interesting pages 
of his volume are, perhaps, those describing his visit to the 
Lake country, and recalling memories of the poets of the 
Lake School—Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth. The 
chapters devoted to Germany, describing household 
life, the condition of music, the life of American students 
in Berlin, the religious state of the country, and like topics, 
are also decidedly readable. In an unpretentious way, this 
little book is one of the pleasantest volumes of travel of the 
season. 


To the Garnet Series, issued by the Chautauqua Press for 
the students of the University, has been added a volume of 
selections from Milton, entitled Readings from Milton. The 
selections are preceded by an introduction by Bishop 
Henry M. Warren, and the yolume contains a biographical 
sketch of Milton and a diagram expository of the cosmog- 
raphy of his great poem. The selections from his miscel- 
laneous poems are very few, necessarily so because of the 
decision of the editor to include the whole of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ in the volume. (Chautauqua Press.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The third edition of Professor Ely’s work on the labor 
movement is now on the press. 

—“Souvenirs of My Time,’’ by Jessie Benton Fremont, 
is in the press of D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston. 

—A book for children by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop will 
soon be published. It is a story, and its name is ‘‘ Behind 
Time.” 

—Miss Kathleen O'Meara, the biographer of Madame 
Mohl, has, it is reported, placed in the hands of the Har- 
pers a striking novel which they will soon publish. 

—A very interesting book, attractively illustrated, has 
just been published by the American Tract Society, enti 
tled ‘Scenes in Southern India,” by Mrs. Mrrray Mitchell 

—Mr. Thomas Whittaker will soon publish a ‘‘ Handbook 
of Biblical Difficulties ; or, Reasonable Solutions of Per 
plexing Things in Sacred Scriptures,’’ edited by the Rev 
Robert Tuck. 

—The Congregational Sunday School and Puablishing 
Society send us a pleasant story by Howe Benning, entitled 
“* Miss Charity’s House ;”’ and ‘*‘ The Eadeby Bible Class,”’ 
by Miss W. E. Winslow. 

—Mrs. E. M. Ames (‘‘ Eleanor Kirk’’) is preparing a 
volume called ‘‘ Beecher as a Hamorist.’? Mrs. Ames wa 
formerly a reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, anc has long 
been intimately acquainted with him. 

—A check for $150,000 was sent last week to the widow 
of General Grant by the publishers of his Memoirs. She 
had previously received a check for $200,000, and it is 
believed that her profits yet to come wi!l amount to 
$150,000. 

—8till another series of reprints of American novels is to 
be brought out in England; this time by the firm of 
J. & R. Maxwell, the senior partner of which is the 
husband of Miss Braddon, the novelist. I[tis to be called 
the Milton Library—why, it would be hard to say. 

—A combination of firms will issue shortly, by subscrip- 
tion, a reprint of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” at proba- 
bly $2 or $2.50 per volume in cloth binding. The format 
will be slightly smaller, but each volume will contain word 
for word the same matter on each page as the original. 

—Mr. Paul du Chgillu, who has resided, we believe, for 
several years past in the north of Europe, chiefly at Copen- 
hagen, has recently finished, and will soon publish, a new 
book. It is entitled ‘‘ The Viking Age,’’ and is understood 
to deal with the wanderings, the religion, the culture, and 
the conquests of the earliest Scandinavians. 

—A curious collection of volumes is that now in the hands 
of the Paris Municipal Government containing the death 
warrants between the years of 1808 and 1832, carefully bound 
by Sanson, the executioner. The nineteen volumes have 
each a summary written in Sanson’s handwriting. In the 
twenty five years hs records 7,148 executions. 

—The new edition of Mr. Vedder’s remarkable ‘ Illustra 
tions of the Rubatyat of Omar Khayyim ”’ has just been pub 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Itis of about half the 
size of the edition published two years ago, and is sold at a 
price wnich will put it within the reach of many persons 
who last year wanted the large edition, but could not afford 
to buy it. 

—Mesers. Harper & Brothers are preparing a popular 
edition cf Dr. W. M. Thomson’s great work, ‘' The Land 
and the Book,’’ which was completed last year with the 
publication of the third volume, ‘‘ Lebanon, Damascus, 
and Beyond Jordan.’’ The popular edition has been printed 
from the plates made for the original edition, but it will be 
sold at half the price. 

—‘ The Mikado’s Empire,” by William Eiliot Griffis, has 
reached a fifth edition, and is now on the press of the 
Messrs. Harper. It has a supplementary chapter, entitled 
“Japan in 1886,” giving the record of progress, and an 
account of the political and social status of the Empire. 
“The Mikado’s Empire’ and “ Corea, the Hermit Nation ” 
are now part of the library of every United States war 
vessel in commission. 

—An admirable collection of poetry for young children 
has just been published in a very neat little volame by Mac- 
millan & Co. It is compiled by M. A. Woods, and entitled 
‘* A First School Poetry Book.’’? The whole of English litera- 
ture has been drawn upon, and the selections are admira- 
bly made with reference to the taste and capacity of young 
children. It is a book which can hardly fail to be of great 
value in the household and in the school. 

—From D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, we receive their 
new catalogue, which contains a long list of text-books in 
many branches of science, history, languages, and mathe- 
matics, as well as many books in the nature of general trea- 
tises on the subject of education and educational matters. 
The same firm announce as nearly or quite ready Professor 
Hiram Corson’s “Introduction to the Study of Robert 
Browning’s Poetry’? and Mr. B. P. Colton’s ‘‘ Elementary 
Course in Practical Zoélogy.” 

—William T. Adams, well known to boys of two genera- 
tions as ‘‘ Oliver Optic,’’ isto engage in business in Minneap- 
olis. He has quite regained his sight, which a few years 
ago was seriously impaired. ‘‘ One book 4 year is all I care 
to write now,’’ he is reported to have said. ‘* My life-work 
is nearly at anend. I was just figuring this morning to see 
how many volumes I had published, and I find the total 
number to be 113. My first book appeared in 1853, and 
began the series known as ‘ The Boat Ciub.’”’ 

—Atan auction sale which is to take place at Cologne near 
the end of this month, a number of treasures in the way of 
rare books and manuscripts will be disposed of. Among 
these are: The first printed letter of Colambus on the dis- 
covery of America, from the press of Stephan Planck at 
Rome, according to Brunet, as distinct from a reprint of 
the same year, 1493 ; a Latin-German Vocabulary, printed 
1469, with Gutenberg’s types: P. Schoeffer’s Liber VI, 
decretalium on vellum, 1473 ; a Carthusian Missal, 1490, 
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(Any sudscriber sending an inguiry on any subject lo The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with @ postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
anewer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Some queries have lately been addressed to you relative to the 
Stock Exchange and so-called bucket shops, and it is upon this 
question that I should like a little more light. Recently there 
has been opened in this town a branch of a city stock broker's 
office, called a stock exchange. A private wire connects direct 
with the Chicago Exchange, and quotations are received all day 
long upon the leading railroad stocks, grains, pork, etc. These 
quotations are put on a large blackboard, so that all who wish 
may see them. The modus operandi of purchasing is as follows : 
Wheat appears on the blackboard at 75 cents per bushel for 
October delivery, and I purchase 1,000 bushels. The broker 
demands a payment of a cent a bushel—i.¢, $10. If, in the 
course of the day, wheat goes up to 76 cents, I can sell, and get 
my own $10, and also $10 profit. If wheat falls to 74 cents, I 
must either put up another $10 (that is, re-margin, as it is called), 
or lose my $10 already invested. Some have made quite a 
sum, and some lost, since this branch opened here. The man- 
ager, who has always been looked upon as a man of integrity, 
insists that purchasing wheat in this way is precisely the same 
as purchasing a load of wheat in the market, and reselling the 
same at an advance. Is there a difference? and in what does 
the difference consist? I have always looked upon stock ex- 
change transactions as a species of gambling; more, I confess, 
from prejudice because of the opinions of the religious press 
and ministers than from actual knowledge. There are various 
opinions expressed here concerning the matter ; and because of 
the doubt surrounding it, I have, at the instance of several 
friends, undertaken to lay the matter before you. Will you 
please give me your opinion on the following? 1. Is the buying 
and selling upon margins a legitimate commercial transaction? 
2. Can a Christian consistently engage in transactions such as I 
have indicated? 3. Is the branch office I have described the 
same thing as a “bucket shop’’? 4 Whence has come the 
potion that stock exchange transactions are gambling? 

I have gone thus fully into tie matter because your former 
answers do not, I think, fully meet the case. In one particular, 
especially, there is much doubt—viz.. whether these branch 
exchange offices are synonymous with * bucket shops.” 

A. H. M. 

We can only answer your query in very general terms. 
No transaction appears to us to be truly honest unless the 
design of it is to give benefit to both parties. Any transac- 
tion in which the profit made by one is intended to be made 
out of the other is essentially and inherently dishonest. 
This condemns all pure speculation. In our judgment, all 
pure speculation is condemnable; the only practical diffi- 
culty being in discriminating between that which is mere 
speculation and that which is legitimate business, though 
speculative in its form. A bucket-shop, however, differs 
radically from a broker's office, in that there is no attempt 
in the bucket-shop to furnish the stocks it pretends to dea) 
in. The dealings of a broker’s office are not merely betting 
on the rise and fall of stocks. 


1. Do you not consider it unfortunate that the New Version 
leaves the petition, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation,” ‘n the 
Lord’s Prayer in a form which would seem to imply that, unless 
we beg him not to, God will lead us astray? This would be con- 
trary to Scripture : “ God is not tempted of evil, neither tempteth 
he any man.” We recently heard it given in this way : “ Lead us 
—not into temptation.”’ Is not that better? Do you think the 
true meaning is, Lead us, that we may not go into temptation? 
2 Where originated the expression. ‘Oil on troubled waters"? 
We were surprised not to find it in the Bible. Is not the discovery 
that oil will quiet the disturbed waters comparatively new? 

CHESTEEFIELD, Mass. 1.0. 

1. God often sees it best to lead us into circumstances 
where we shall be sorely tempted, and we must then be 
willing to go, and have faith to believe that in his strength 
we can vanquish the temptation ; but we must, nevertheless, 
always and continuously pray that he will not lead us into 
temptation, just as we always pray that he will not lead us 
into sorrow, though we accept with cheerful resignation tne 
sorrow when it comes. 2. It is one of those proverbial 
phrases the exact origin of which is not known. Of course, 
the general effect of oil poured on water has been known 
from early times. It has been used in aiding vessels to ride 
a heavy sea by the fishermen of the North Sea for several 
centuries, it is said. We have before this printed in this 
column some of the instances of the practical application of 
the “‘ oi] upon troubled waters’ idea, as collected by author- 
ities at Washington. 


Will you be kind enough to explain the facts of destructive 
storms, cyclones, earthquakes, cholera, yellow fever, pestilence, 
etc., and their relation to and connection with the providence, 
mercy, and love of God? Many of us are troubled in our faith 
because of our inability to reconcile these destructive forces 
with the generally accepted idea of God's providence and love, 
and a full explanation from your pen will confer a very great 
favor on @ multitude of readers. We do not remember to 
bave seen the subject explained to any great or satisfactory 
extent. , An Honest INQUIRER. 

For the mystery of pain in all its forms we know of no 
adequate explanation. Revelation offers none; it simply 
brings us to the cross of Christ, shows us a suffering God 
who attests his love for the human race by bearing its sins 
and sorrows on bis own heart; and then we believe in the 
love of God as a child believes in the love of its mother. 
You would find it as difficult to explain to a babe how a 
merciful mother could inflict upon it bitter and noxious 
medicine, in aggravation of its pain and discomfort, in its 
time of sickness, as explain to the sufferers in Charleston 
why a merciful God should permit an earthquake. A child 
knows its mother’s love, and trusts the future for explana- 
tion. We know that God is love, and find the witness thereof 
in the cross of Christ and in our own personal experience, 


1. What were the personal traits, both good and,bad, of Brahma 
ps represented by the authorized descriptions of bim? 2. What 





are some of the fundamental principles of human nature, more 
particularly of the religious nature? 8. What is the correct 
method of procedure to gain desired information from the Dead 
Letter Office at Washington, D.C.’ I lost several letters that I 
know had been mailed to me last year, and I wrote to the Dead 
Letter Office, inclosing several stamps, but received no reply. 

JamEstTown, N. Y. E.L.F. 

1. Bramah is not historical ; it is the name of the Deity as 
employed by the Hindus. Buddha or Siddartha was a 
historical personage. But so little is known of his real his- 
tory, which is shadowed in legends and myths, that no other 
description can probably be given of kim than that he was 
an Oriental mystic of pious and benevolent and gentle na- 
ture. 2. For answer to this question see a little book by the 
editor of The Christian Union, entitled ‘‘Human Nature,”’ 
published in the Chautauqua Course. 3. Yourletter to Wash- 
ington should have received an answer. 

1. Wiil you please give me your judgment as to the best work 
on the Listory of Christian doctrine? 2. Also, what book, if any, 
contains the argument in defense of the orthodox belief concern- 
ing the personality of Satan? . me a 

1. Joseph H. Allen’s ‘‘ Christian History in Its Three 
Great Periods’’ (Boston: Roberts Bros.) is probably the 
best. 


Where can I obtain any facts, arguments, or reading matter of 
any kind in favor of high license over prohi ition in dealing with 
the liquor evil ? During the last two years prohibition has existed 
in the town in which I live. Many of its friends think that, prac- 
tically, it bas proven a failure,and are leaning toward high 
license as being the better plan to limit and control an evil which 
they feel cannot be totally eradicated. P. 

Write to Robert Grabam, Secretary of the Church Tem- 
perance Society, 47 Lafayette Place, New York City, for 
copies of the paper called ‘‘ Temperance,”’ and other lit- 
erature. The Secretary of the Law and Order League of 
Boston might also aid you. We have printed many facts 
and statistics on the subject from time to time. 


A correspondent asks who is the author of the verse, 
“O, the hour when this material,” eto. 
The author is Josiah Conder, and it can be found in a small vol- 
ume under the title of ‘‘Gems of Sacred Poetry,” published 
some time prior to 1846. ae W. F. D. 


In the issue of The Christian Union for October 7, A. L. P. 
inquires in regard to the original of ‘“‘The Lost Leader.” 
The following letter to the editor of ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Prose,” 
quoted from “ The Literary World,” will answer the in- 

uiry : 
7 “19 Warwick Crescent, W., February 24, 1875, 
“ Dear Mr. Grosart ; 

“I have been asked the question you now address me with, and 
as duly answered it, I can’t remember how many times ; there is 
no sort of objection to one more assurance. or rather confession, 
on my part that I did in my hasty youth presume to use the 
great and venerated personality of Wordsworth as a sort of 
painter’s model; one from which this or the other particular 
feature may be selected and turned to account: had I intended 
more, above all, such a boldness as portraying the entire man, I 
should not have talked about ‘handfuls of silver and bits of 
ribbon.’ These never influenced the changs of politics in the 
great poet, whose defection, nevertheless, accompanied as it 
was by a regular face-about of his special party, was to my 
juvenile apprehension, and even mature consideration, an event 
todeplore. But, just as in the tapestry on my wall I can recognize 
figures which have struck out a fancy, on occasion, that, though 
truly enough thus derived, yet would be preposterous as a copy, 
80, though I dare not deny the original of my little poem, I alto- 
gether refuse to have it considered as the ‘very effigies’ of such 
a moral and intellectual superiority. 

“ Faithfully yours, Rosent Brownine.” 

Park CoLiecE, PARKVILLE, Mo. W.4H.T. 


One or two other correspondents answer the question to 
the same effect. 


A correspondent asks for a recipe forsweet pickles from water- 
melon rind. Pare the melons or cucumbers, and put them ina 
weak brine for thirty-six hours. Take them from the brine, and 
scald in half vinegar and half water five minutes. Pour off the 
liquid. Then toa quart of vinegar put a teacup of sugar, let it 
scald, and spice to taste. Put spices in a muslin bag. 

8. W. H. 


1. Ifind in Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,”’ chap. iv., p. 247, 
Vol. IL, Fatherland in Danger, this expression : ‘‘ When a man 
kens he cans.” Please tell me the meaning of the two empha- 
sized words. 2. Also, chap vil., p. 421, The Whiff of Grapeshot, 
I find, “ Also how the beginning of all Thought worth the name is 
Love,” which, being obscure to me, I would like an explanation 
thereof. 8. Can I procure Newman Hall's sermons in book or 
pamphlet form? I desire the one upon the text, “ Is it Ir’ 

An OLp SUBSCRIBER. 

1. This is Carlylese for ‘‘ Knowledge is power.’”’ 2. The 
following sentence seems to give all the explanation needed : 
“ And tbe wise head never yet was without first the gener- 
ous heart.” 3. J. B. Young & Co., New York, could fur- 
nish the book, if such there be. 


Can any of your readers give name and writer of a poem pub- 
lished in the “ Atlantio Monthly” about 1873, of which the re- 
frain is— 

“ Moving, moving, and keep forever moving,” 
the speaker being the daughter of a Methodist minister? 
F. A. G. 

“ A Constant Reader” can find the poem by Kingsley begin- 
ning “‘ My fairest child,” In Canon Farrar's “‘ With the Poets,” a 
cheap edition of which is published by Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. E. K. M. 


** Allicoa’’ can obtain such a book as she wishes from 
DeWitt, Rose Street, New York. 


Please give the name of the author of the French book “ Pen- 
sées,” lately reviewed in your columns, and oblige 
A Reaper. 
Joseph Roux. A translation of his book has been pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 

Colorado has over 800 miles of first-class irrigating 
canals, 3,600 of secondary canals, and 40 000 miles of 
smaller ditches, which have cost in the aggregate about 
$11,000,000, and will irrigate 2 200,000 acres. 


An oak that was cut before Shakespeare’s Way fur- 
nished a bit of timber now in use in an Eaglish farmer's 
kitchen. The timber did duty as a roof beam ina 
church for 634 years. . It is still as sound as can be. 


Captious Deacon—Our people desire extempore ser- 
mons, and yet you persist in using notes. Famishing 
Pastor—My dear brother, as I never have any notes in 
my pocketbook to use, you should not object tomy using 
notes in the pulplt.—[ Pailadelphia Call. 


In the “‘ Guardian” of London there recently appeared 
the following advertisement: ‘‘A curate of 30 years 
will be grateful for clothing. Has six girls, ages from 
five to twenty, four boys from eight to eighteen, destt- 
tute of clothing and education.” This gives one a 
startling view of the seamy side of the Anglican estab- 
lishment.—[Tribune. 


‘* How {fs it,” said a Scotch minister to his servant, 
“that you never go a message for me anywhere in the 
parish but you take too much spirits ? People don’t offer 
me whisky when I’m making visits in the parish.” 
‘* Weel, sir,” answered John, ‘I canna preceesely 
explain it, unless on the supposition that I’m a wee 
mair popular wi’ some o’ the folke.” 


It is related that once when Henry Russell, whose sing- 
Ing of his own descriptive songs, ‘‘The Lifeboat,” 
“ The Newfoundland Dog,” and others, is remembered 
by many New Yorkers, was singing the latter song in 
an English town, a man called out, ‘‘ Was the child 
saved, man ?” He was assured that the child was saved, 
and at that he asked more earnestly, ‘‘Canst thou get 
me @ pup ?” 

An Indianapolis editor thinks that there ought to be 
an attractive summer resort to which clergymen of all 
denominations should particularly be drawn, just as 
there is a Saratoga for sporting men and a Newport for 
fashionables. They would gain much from the oppor- 
tunities that would be offered in such # careless assem- 
blage for brushing agatnst one another and exchanging 
courtesies and ideas, 


The Queen of Portugal wears the Paris life-saver’s 
medal. In 1874 she was bathing with her two sons, 
Charles and Alphonse, aged eleven and nine years, at 
the watering-place of Cascaes. A big wave carried off 
the two children, and the queen boldly swam out to 
their relief. The sea was running high, and the lady 
and her boys were nearly lost in the surf when the light- 
house keeper, seeing their danger, dashed into the water, 
and succeeded in bringing all three to the shore in safety, 


An octogenarian of Pittsburg, Pa., reckons that it 
has cost him only $8,000 to live his elghty years. In 
an interview he says : “‘ In the past seventy-five years I 
have partaken of 82,125 meals, consumed 61 595 pounds 
of solid food, drank 51 100 cups of tea and 18 250 cups 
of coffee. I have not lived extravagantly, and my meals 
have cost me, on an average, eight centseach. There- 
fore, the 82,125 meals have cost me $6,580.” The cost 
of his clothing makes up for the remainder of the $8,000. 


According to the calculations made by a scientific 
writer lately, it requires a prodigious amount of vegetable 
matter to form a layer of coal, the estimate being that it 
would really take a million years to form a coal bed 100 
feet thick. The United States have an area of between 
800 000 and 400,000 square miles of coal fields, the quan- 
tity being sufficient to supply the whole world for a pe- 
rlod of 1 500 to 2,000 years. About 100 000,000 tons of 
coal are mined from these fields in one year, or enough 
to run aring around the earth at the equator 51 feet 
wide and 5} feet thick. 


The ‘‘ Commercial Advertiser” says that an applicant 
for the position of cook ina Buffalo family the other 
day, on being asked for her references, promptly whipped 
out a paper which ran as follows: ‘‘ This is to certify 
that —— —— Is a fine cook and a perfect lady, fit to 
associate with the most refined society,"as her numerous 
friends will testify.” This first-class indorsement was 
not signed. Below, a ‘ P. 8.” to. this effect followed : 
“I hereby certify that —- —— is a perfect lady. I 
have known her several years. Richard Roe.” The 
‘** lady ” was not engaged. 


The appearance of Edwin Booth in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis leads one of their newspapers to recall the 
fact that in the same year that Booth made his first 
regular appearance on the stage in Boston the Indians 
made an attack upon the little log fort where now stands 
one of St. Paul’s leading hotels ; and that the year in 
which he first appeared in New York in leading tragic 
parts was the year in which the first house was built 
where Minneapolis now stands. Now each city claims 
150,000 inhabitants, and all this growth has been within 
the professional life of a man whom no one yet calls 
old, 
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ARTIFICIAL RUBIES. 


It is stated that Professor Friedel, of 
the French Institute, has addressed a 
report to the Association of Jewelers and 
Diamond Merchants in Paris on artificial 
rubles. He found the chemical composi- 
tion, density, fusibility, crystalline form, 
and refractive power of the artificial spect- 
mens handed to him for examination to 
correspond in every respect with the qual!- 
ties of the natural ruby. Both kinds con- 
tain alike tiny air bubbles. But while 
the cavities in the genuine rubies are 
almost invariably polymetric, with sur- 
faces parallel to the planes of cleavage, 
those in the artificial specimens examined 
by Professor Friedel had curved surfaces, 
frequently of a pear-like form. Moreover, 
all these pear-shaped bubbles in any given 
portion of the artificial ruby had their 
elongated axes running in the same direc- 


tion. From this Professor Friedel infers 
that the material out of which the artificial 
rubies are made was originally of a pasty 
consistency, and the bubbles of gas striv- 
ing to escape gave their prison cavities 
this pear-like form. In consequence of 
this technical report, the association de- 
cided that artificial rubies could not be 
regarded as precious stones, and any one 
selling them as such would be guilty of 
fraud.—[Pall Mall Gazette. 








A Rack AROUND THE WorLD.—The 
Rev. James L. Hill, of Lynn, sent from 
that city in the same mail two postal 
cards so stamped as to go in opposite di- 
rections on a race around the world. One 
was sent via San Francisco to Japan, and 
back by Brindisi and Liverpool, and the 
other crossed first to England and soaround 
home by Japan and San Francisco. Both 
travelers returned from their long journey 
well worn and well stamped. As the 
post-office authorities have prohibited the 
old time method of getting these curfosi- 
ties, it was necessary to arrange to have 
the cards restamped and redirected by a 


friend interested in the project in Kobe, 
Japan. The card that went around the 
earth from west to east made the circuit 
eight days quicker than the other, and 
was eighty-five days on the way. If the 
authorities had bought elephants and hired 
special trains, like the hero of Jules 
Verne’s story, the postal card might have 
saved five days and gone ‘‘around the 
world in eighty days.”—[Boston Herald. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. GC. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 














The Miraculous Element in the 
Gospels. 
By Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. Octavo, cloth, gilt 


top, $2.50. 

This is a companion volume to the well-known 
work on“ The Parabolic Teaching of Christ,” by 
the same author. It consists of Jectures (1) On 
Miracies in Re!ation to che Theories of the Uni- 
verse ; (2) In Relation to the Order of Nature; 
(3) In *Relation to the Apostolic Witnes*es ; 4 
In Relation to the Evangelic Records; (5and 6) 
In Relation to Exegesis; (7 and 8) In’ Relation 
to the Worker and the Christian Revelation ; (9) 
The Great Moral Miracle ; (10) Christianity with- 
out Miracles. 


A full account given of the Literature relating to 
the subjec. in its various aspects, and careful criti- 
cisms are mde of the views of Mr. J. Fiske, Prof. 
Drummond (author of ** Natural Law in the Spir- 
itual Worid”’), and other critics and writers The 
work ia ew inently a book for the times, and is char- 
acterized by learning. earnes(ness, and candor hited 
fp wake 4 ogi & doublers and to be 

ievers. 





A NEW WORK ON JAPAN. 


A BUDGET OF LETTERS FROM 
JAPAN. 

By A. C. Mactay, formerly Instructor in the 
Imperial College at Tokio, Japan. Illustrated 
with 25 full-page engravings from original 
drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


A highly instructive work, replete with fresh in- 
formation and vivid description of customs, thrid 
ing incidents, histori al facts, humorous episodes, 
and magnificent scenery. 


NEW VOL. OF CLERICAL LIBRARY. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
OLD TESTAMENT TEXTS. 
Being the 8th volume of this popular series. 

Orown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


** Great pains have been taken in the compilation 
of this volume to go to original sources, and many 
volumes have been examined with the view of mak- 
ing it as fresh a collection @8 possible,” 

Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON,714 Broadway,N.Y. 


Conclusion of the 73d Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


(No. 438) 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1886, 


CONTAINS: 


The Literary Movement in New York. 

By Greorez Parsons LatHrop. With sixteen 
illustretions, including a Frontispiece Enerav- 
ing representing a group *‘At the Authors 
Club ;” 


Halloween: 
In Ireland, in Scotland, and at Sea. By Wrt1i1am 
SnHarP. Richly lilustrated by}WiLL1am SMALL, 
E. F. Brewrna.t, and R. W. Maceetu; 


How | Formed My Salon. 
By Madame Ju.ietre ApAm. With a Portrait 
and other Illustrations ; 


A Plea for the Grassy Road. 
By Wriu1am Hamitron Gipson. Illustrated by 
the Author ; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part VIII. 
( Conclusion.) 
(THOUSAND ISLANDS, WHITE MOUNTAINS, &C.) 
By Cuaries DupLEY WARNER. Illustrated by 
C. 8. REINHART : 


Springhaven. Part VIII. 
By R. D. Biackmore. Illustrated by ALFRED 
Parsons and FREDERICK BARNARD ; 


Our Coast-guard. 
(THE REVENUE MARINE SERVKCE.) 
By Lieut. W. G. Ross, U.S.R.M. Fully [llus- 
trated ; 


Co-operation among English Working- 
men. 
By A. H. D. AckLanp; 
The American Cowboy. 
By Jossrx Nimmo, Jun. ; 
Hints on Speech-making. 
By Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINEON ; 


The Tragic Story of Binns. 


By Harriet Prescott SPOFFORD ; 


The Tragedy of the Mouffetich. 
An Episode of Khedive Ismail's Reign. By Ep- 
wIn DE LEON ; 


Poems. 


By Pururp BourKE Marston, Coartes W. Co.e- 
MAN, Jun., and Frances L. Mace; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grorce Wi.u1am Curtis. 

Our Undue Exaltation of Wealth ; the Premium 
upon Dishonesty. —Edward Everett Hale’s 
Portrait of Washington.—Reminiscences of 
Old New York.—The Strikes and Anarchist 
Massacres,—A Sermon of Content ; 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wituiam Dea™ HowELts. 

Thomas Hardy’s ** The Mayor of Casterbridge.” 
Some Recent Spanish Fiction.—Verga’s ‘I 
Malavoglia.”—* Misfits and'Remnants.”—Two 
Notable Biographies: Life of Judge Richard 
Reid; Autobiography of Cassius M. Clay. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHartes DuptEY WARNER 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE..............+-0000 $4 00 
HARPEW'S WRERLY 6. «2... csecccccsseccee 4 00 
BERMTD THMTALL. .. ... -50cccccasnceccce 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE . . 200 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LL 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 


EOI 505 cgigu 00+ <deh ~<- ernsaes -10 00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks)............... 15 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Oraer or Draft, to avoid chance of lose. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 


Ga” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, eomprisin 

the titles of between three and four thousan 

—— will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
nts. 








Published ty HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
kL 
The Silence of Dean 
Maitland. 


A Novel. By Maxwetut Grey. 12mo, paper. 
Price, 50 cents. Published from advanced 
sheets. 


“The Silence of Dean Maitland” is by a new 
English author who gives promt e in th's striking 
story of a brilliant ‘uture. It is a novel of h 
inteliectual order, strong in piot and character. 


IL. 
Two New Volumes of * English Wortbies.”’ 


Ben Jonson. 


By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Richard Steele. 


By Austin Dogson. 


“English Worthies,” edited by Andrew * ang, 
consiste of short lives of Engltehmen of influ nce 
and distinction past and present, military, — 
literary, scientific, legal, ecclesiastical, social, e 
The previous volumes of the series are : 

CuHarRLes Darwin, by Grant Allen; MaRL- 
BOROUGH, by George Saintsbury ; SHAFTEs- 
BuRY (the First Earl), by H D. Traill: 
ApmIRAL Biaxe, by David Hannay; 
Ra.eieu, by Edmund Gosse. 


Small 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents each. 
IIL. 


Sermons New and Old. 


By Archbishop Ricnarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The late Archbishop Trench’s ‘Notes on the Par- 
ables and the Miracles of Our Lord” have been 
widely read. and the admirers of those interesting 
and instructive essays will welcome the selections 
of the Archbishop’s Sermons contained in the pres- 
ent volume. 


The Warwick Shakspere. 


A new and exquisite edition of the complete 
works of Shakspere, in 12 volumes, 16mo, 
bound in cloth or half bound, and put ap 
in a tasteful cloth box. Price, in either 
style, $9 for the set. 


This edition of Shakspere is from the same ty 


as the **Parchment > re,” but printed on 
thinner pa) making handier and more flexible 
volumes, at a alow 


, but retaining the peculiar 
elegance of that tedit tion. 


The Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. 


From the German of Professor JOHANN 
Karu Frreprich RosENKRANZ, of the Uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg. International Eda- 
cation Series. Edited by W. T. Harris, 
LL.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
the publishers, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price. 


1, 8, & 5 Bonp Street, NEw York. 





IVINE PROVIDENCE, and HEAVEN AND 
4ELL pzem Se Latin of Emanuel! S ~ eden- 
borg. 397 and 4 ges. Two wonderful | oo%s for 
ongeee ohm to zona. Set postage f.¢e for 15 
ts. each. Address H. Alden, Ast vor. of 
Chestnut and 22d ameeee Philadelphia, P a. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can be 
washed like white hose. 
Never fade.nor grow rust 
Do not stain nor crock ekin 
orc 7 a af Lisle 

and Votton Hose, 3) cents 
D to $1.50 per pair. Children’s 
8) cents to $1. Sent by 
mail. Cotton and Lisle 
— dyed for 25 cents per 
pair, 





E.W. PECK «& CO., 
927 


way. 
Bet, 2ith and 22st Sts.. 
New York City, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TARAS BULBA. By Nixotat V. Gocot 
portrait of the author. 
Hapgood. 12mo, 81. 


GRE AY MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITER- 

TURE, By Ernest bupvy. Sketchesof the 

Tite and Works of Gogol, furgénief, Tolstot. 

With ce. Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 12mo, $1.: 


ST. ORS § EVE, AND OT HE R STORIES. 
* Evenings at the Farm” and “St. Peters- 
ee Stories.’ By NIKOLAI V. Go@oL. 12mo, 8: 25. 


With 
Translated by Isabel F. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By Feopor M. 

DosTOYEVsKY 12mo, $1.50. 

“The readers of Turgénief and of Tolsto! must 
now add Dostoyevsky to their list,if they wish 
to understand the reasons for the supremacy of 
the Russt«ns in modern fiction —{[W.D Howells, 


in Harper's Monthly for September. 


STORIES FROM LIFE. By Saran K_ BOoLtor, 


author of “Poor Boys who Became Famous,” 
“Girls who Became Famous,” ete. 12mo, $1.25. 
THE LABOR MOVEWE NT IN AME RIC A 
By Prof RKicnarp T. ELyY 12mo, :1 


though ’rof. Ely ha* been a frequent sueton. 


tor to “Harper’s Monthly” and other period- 
feals upon similar topics he has not heretofore 
written any comp!ete treatise on the great social 

uestion such as he now offers to the punlic. aa 


the result of jong and careful study of a subject 
upon which he is acknowledged to be an 
authority ; and his book will doubtless beromea 
standard work of reference to those who discuss 
this question in the future 


SILENT TIMES. A book to help in reading the 
Bible into life. By the Rev. J. R. Mruuer, D.D, 
12mo, $1.25. 


MEDITATIONS OF A PARISON PRIEST. 
Thoughts by JosePH Roux. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Translated from the French by ies xbel F. Hapgood. 


GInt S WHO BECAME FAMOUS, By Saran 
K. Boitow Lives of arriet Beecher Stowe, 
George Eliot. Helen Hunt Ja*kson, Harriet Hoamer, 
Rosa Bonheur, Florence Nightingale. Maria Mitch- 
ell, and othereminent women. Companion book 
to Poor Boys who Became Famous.”’ 12mo, with 
portraits, $1.50. 
THE RIVERSIDE 


MUSEl M ay JAK, the 


author of * Birchwood” ana “ Fitch Clu 12mo 
$1.25. 

THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY. AND 
OTHER FAIRY TALES. Translated from 
the Danish and German by Marv J. SAFFORD. 

With new and original illustrations, by Charles 
Copeland. 12mo, $1.50. 

BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. 

By Lypra Hoyt Farmer. Lives of Agamemnon, 


Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, 
Richar’? Coeur de Lion, Robert Kruce, Napoleon, 
and other heroes of historic fame. Fully thus 


trated with portraits and niverous engravings, 
12mo0, $1.50. 
IN PERILS OFT. By W. BH. Davenport ADAMS” 
A book of daring adventures and heroic deeds by 
Sebttene sailors. travelers, and men of renown, in 


various parts of the world. 12mo, fully illustrated, 
$1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL &CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT DEBATE. 








A full Report of the Memorable Discusston at the 
Meeting of the American Board at Des Moines, Oct. 
7, 1886. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


Holy Tides. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNrY, author of “ Bonny- 
borough,” “The Gayworthys,” etc. Square 16mo, 
beautifully printed and bound, 75 cents. 

A tasteful bonk of thoughtful poetry, celebrating 
the “ red letter ” days of the Church—Advent, Christ 
mas, Epiphany, Lent. Whitsunday. Trinity, and 
Easter—days which commemorate events notable 


in the religious experience of mankind. 


Orient. 


Being the Tenth Volume of Boston Monday Lectures, 
with Preludes on Current Events, ani Five Appen 
dices. By JoserH Cook. With u fine steel Portrait. 

1 5. 

This book comprises six of the lectures given by 
Mr. Cook in 1883. They treat Palestine, tgypt, and 
the Fature of Islam; Advanced Thought in India; 
Keahub Cnunder Sen and Hindu Thetsm: Woman’s 
Work for Woman in Asia; Japan, the Self-Reformea 
Hermit Nation; and Australia, the Pacific Ocean, 
aud [oternational Reform. 


Agassiz’s Life and Works. 


New uniform edition in six volumes, including 
LIFE AND_LETTERS. By MRS. AGASSIZ. i2mo, 


2 vols., 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. Two Serles. 12mo, $1.50 


eac 
MeTHODS oF STUDY IN NATURAL History. i12mo, 
1.50, 
A JouRNEY Its BRaziL. lLllustrated. i2mo, $2.50. 
The Set, 6 vols., 12mo, $10. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston; 


11 East Seventeenth #treet, New York. 





in and out of mourning. 


They are for sale by all the 
City by Lord & Ta lor, Stern 
Simpson, Crawford 





PRIESTLEY'S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the grace- 
ful folds of Indian draperies; andthe new Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable 
None genuine unless rolled on 
Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

rincipal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
ros., Jackson’s Muurning Store, B. 
Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., and others. 


a yellow ** Varnished 


Altman & Co.,; 














SOURS: 


PENS Ivison, Bateman, Tarton, & Ce 


“SAMPLES on APPLICATION 
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Sole Agents. 58 Bway, N.Y. ' 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The art critic for the New York “‘ Tribune” wrote a 
strong appeal, which appeared in that paper some time 
last spring, in behalf of the destitute widow of the dis- 
tinguished French artist, Jean Frarcois Millet. The 
matter was taken up by a few papers in other cities, and 
was then allowed to languish, and, for all we know 
to the contrary, to die. It is to be regretted if this was 
the case, for the charlty would have certainly been a 
very noble and deserving one. It would have been pecul- 
larly appropriate also to have had such aid go out from 
America, where some of the artist’s greatest master- 
pleces are owned, and where his work has had a greater 
degree of appreciation accorded it than in any other 
country excepting, perhaps, in England. Like many 
other men of genfus, his own country did not honor 
him until strangers had first done so, and when it would 
have honored him it was too late. But it is doing its 
best now, however, fo atone for former neglect, by erect- 
ing a statue of Millet, which, to make the atonement 
quite complete, should be accompanted by a Govern- 
ment pension for Madame Millet. Of the statue the 
“Pall Mall Gazette” lately said: ‘‘ Cherbourg {s to 
have a new statue. It already possestes one put up to 
the memory of the First Napoleon, to whom the town 
owed its selection as a military port; the second will be 
erected by another generation to a very different man. 
Millet, the artist, was born a few miles out of Cher- 
bourg, and in its nelghborhood spent all his life. Dts 
tinction only came upon him near its close, and great 
fame was to follow when the artist’s power to enjoy it 
had passed away. Like so many prominent French 
painters, Millet was a pupil of Delaroche, but that 
master seems to have left but little influence on his 
maturer work. He sent his first picture to the Salon in 
1844, and, though a constant contributor to the exhibi- 
tion, was only awarded a second medal nine years after- 
ward. Since his death the estimate of his genius and 
the value of his works have enormously gone up. It {s 
proposed to put up a very handsome monument to his 
memory. The statue will be designed by elther Chapu 
or Dalon. The committee have not yet decided between 
them. Though Cherbourg is to have the honor of the 
monument, its erection will be paid for partly by a 
national subscription and partly by the proceeds of an 
exhibition of the artist's works. This will be held next 
season in Paris, and all owners of his pictures wili be 
asked to lend them. It has been the curious destiny of 
this most poetic of French painters that he has been 
more appreciated abroad than at home. Some of the 
finest of his pictures, like the ‘ Labor’ or the ‘ Angelus,’ 
have passed into English or American collections. The 
Luxembourg has but two small studies. There {fs not 
any work of his in the Louvre.” 





Concerning living artlets of distinction, public interest 
is keener, perheps, with regard to Meissonfer than any 
other, for the eminence he has attained as an artist, his 
high social position, and the luxurious manner in which 
he lives and works. An artist of the present day is 
happy if he has one smal) house to call his own ; but 
Meissonier has two—one in Paris, the other at Poissy. 
The town house is on the Boulevard Malesherbes, that 
quarter of Paris “‘ affected by the art school popularly 
known as ‘du banknote.” A writer in the ‘‘ Key- 
note” says: 

** Meissonier has built his homes from the very foun- 
dations, and they have cost him many millions, since he 
has insisted that the work should be done as he does his 
own—that is to ssy, with all thoroughness, and of the 
very best materials. No scamped labor must be done 
for a man who never secamps. With pride he tells his 
visitor that his house has scarcely settled an inch since 
the foundations were laid. Even down to the furniture, 
the silver table services—everything is from Meissonier’s 
own designs. The style of architecture is that of the 
Italian Renaissance. There are two studios—the larger 
one, which is enormous, serving as the anteroom to the 
smaller, into which the shy artist retreats before com- 
pany. At Poisey there are also two studios, but not 
adjacent, one being at the top of the house, for outdoor 
studies. In the Polssy house we notice those quaint 
little square windows which so often figure in the back- 
ground of his pictures.” 


And speaking of Meissonier recalls a bright little story 
recently published concerning him in the papers. He 
is, it seems, enthusiastically devoted to the memory of 
his father, of whom he will talk for hours. He is very 
fond, too, of his children, and they of him. To his 
grandchildren he is a patron saint. But they have little 
regard for his work as an artist. 

Mrs. Knight gave one of them on her birthday a beau- 
tiful white satin fan, and he offered to paint a little pict- 
ure upon ft. The ten-year-old maiden was highly indig- 
nant. 

“I guess you won't do any such thing, grandpa !” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘I don’t want my nice fan dirtled up 
with your old painte |” 





Thus the child scorned what the empress would have 
prized, 





Far more humorous than the funny paragraphs which 
appear in these days in the columns of almost every well- 
regulated newspaper are the occasional {tems which, 
written in all seriousness, are often unconsciously ridic 
ulous. Generally paragraphs of the sort to which we 
refer are in the nature of musical or art criticisms, and 
we print herewith two amusing specimens of the former 
kind : 

**To sum up Clarence Eddy’s organ-playing into one 
word, itis marvelous. He had a splendid instrument at 
command, and from it produced the most entrancing 
melodies. Whether in melody ss sweet as the song of a 
bird in the wildwood sung to the accompaniment of a 
silver tuned brooklet dimpling over moss-washed peb- 
bles, or in a storm fantasie in which could be heard the 
great organ of eternity playing from the world’s end to 
the world’s end, the music was exquisite, charming, en- 
trancing, magnificent !” This is indeed fine writing, and 
the writer must have sighed for a new language to con- 
quer when he, or she (we are inclined to believe it was 
the latter), had finished writing the notice. 

Here is another, however, qulte as rich in its way, 
and it comes, moreover, from England—the musical 
critic of the Bath ‘‘ Chronicle.” Describing a planoforte 
recital in that city, he says: ‘‘ Opening with the varying 
cadenzas of Beethoven, he delighted his audience with 
rapturous harmonies from Schumann, with rippling and 
pacifying musical conceptions from Raff, and with 
charming and elaborate renderings from the labyrinths 
of Moscheles’ and Weber’s compositions, until at last he 
arrived at Chopin. . . . With a smile of conscious con- 
fidence the brilliant themes are executed, and nothing 
could be finer than the delicacy of touch, the dis- 
crimination of thought, and the marvelous facility of 
execution. Henselt’s ‘ Petite Valee’ appeared to be a 
special favorite of the executant’s, and throughout {ts 
formidable windings and elaborate variations the song 
of the dance is balanced and swung in delightful 
crescendos and smooth marcandos. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to say whether M. de Pachmann {s greatest in 
*movendo’ or ‘con moto.’” 





In the prospectuses which have been issued by the 
Philharmonic and Symphony Societies of this city for 
the coming season there appears the name of Anton 
Bruckner—to many, a new-comer. But he {s well-known 
abroad, where he is court organist and a professor in 
the Conservatoire at Vienna. He was a friend of Wag- 
ner, in whose honor he composed his seventh symphony. 
Bruckner {is an Austrian, and {s over sixty years of age. 


SIAMESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


HE following interesting description of pecullar 
features of the Slamese language as written and 
spoken is taken from advance sheets of a forthcoming 
volume by Miss Cort, an American missionary. It will 
be called ‘‘ Siam ; or, the Heart of Farther India,” and 
will be published by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., of 
this city. 

The Stamese language {s neither full nor expressive. 
It is 4 tonal language, and for that reason harder to ac- 
quire than one whose words must simply be remem- 
bered in order to be used. It is monosyllabic to a great 
extent, and has five tones, somesay seven. By the aid 
of these five tones nearly every word that {fs a single sy)- 
lable can become five distinct words, each capable of a 
primitive, derivative, and figurative meaning. In this 
respect the language has a striking resemblance to the 
Chinese. Slamese is a jargon made up from the lan- 
guages of the neighboring races. Chinese, Cambodian, 
Laos, and Malay have each contributed largely. Many 
words from the Pali and Sanscrit have been introduced 
through the Buddhist religion, and it is constantly being 
enriched by the adoption of very many words from the 
European and other learned languages capable of ex- 
pressing truths in all departments of science. 

The teachings of Christian missionaries are giving new 
meanings to old words, in order to make plain the divine 
truths and doctrines of God’s Holy Word, and they are 
sometimes even compelled to invent or compound words 
to express thoughts which have hitherto had no place in 
the pagan mind and heart. It seems almost impossible 
to apply any of the known rules of grammar to this 
language. As a rule, it has no terminations to indicate 
case, tense, and mood, number or person. All these 
things are to be learned from the context, tone, or gest- 
ure. 
In Siamese, as in all languages, there is a chaste and 
refined use of words that ought to be employed by all 
persons in all places, without reference to the accidental 
position of the parties speaking. There is here, how- 
ever, in Siam, a humiliation which the brutally arro- 
gant demand of those whom they require should honor 
them, aud which only the helpless and oppressed must 
necessarily yield : as degrading prostrations, and the 
ure of words, epithets, and phrases that exalt the tyrant 








‘tive of girl. 





and degrade the speaker. There is one expression which 
I specially abhor, It 1s, ‘* Pome krap tow,” or ‘‘ Pome 
krap fa prabaht.” It denotes the most abject humility, 
and signifies that the person speaking abases himself so as 
to place the hatr of his head, the most sacred possession 
of his body, under the very soles of the feet of the person 
spoken to. 

In the presence of royalty, princes, and great nobles 
the commoner is expected to use such expressions as 
belong to what is called the court language. Then there 
are so-called holy nouns and pronouns, used only with 
reference to the king and the Buddha ; and we, perforce, 
must use them when we speak of God and Christ, else 
the Creator 1s degraded below the level of the creature. 
Sometimes, even after one has the holy nouns and pro- 
nouns all right, you may inadvertently use a pronoun in 
reference to yourself which so exalts you that the rest of 
your speech appears as burlesque. 

The Siamese abounds in metaphors and similitudes, 
and native writers and speakers scem to pride themselves 
on the volubility of their repetitions and the multiplica- 
tion of similes, and, as they have neither a Webster nora 
Worcester as a standard, each one spells to please him- 
self. Two or three years of honest, consclentious study 
will furnish the student with enough knowledge of 
Stamese for all ordinary purposes. Some of our mission- 
arles have been able to preach the first year; but of 
course the first efforts are not supposed to have edified 
the hearers very much. There {sa laughable story of 
one who was preaching to a great crowd in one of the 
market-places of Bangkok. He imagined he was making 
a deep impression, and so incressed in earnestness and 
rapidity of utterance. The natives listened, as they 
always will, belleving there is merit In the mere fact of 
letting the sound fall upon the ear. Presently he heard 
aman on the edge of the crowd say: ‘' He is a great 
talker, truly, but I can’t make out what language he 
uses!” And with this flattering (?) remark he turned 
and left. The disconcerted speaker soon closed his 
remarks and departed likewise. 

We have a comical old teacher of Slamese at Petcha- 
buree, who {s trying to learn English. The following is 
a list of words which he gives, with their meanings, all 
in English: ‘‘ Wig: bypocrite hair. /lattery: a good 
kind of curse-word. Whisky : sin-water. (Gold : a very 
good thing. Blew: awind-verb. Kick: a foot-verb. 
Bow : a salute-verb. Howl: adog-verb. Kiss: a salute- 
verb. Preach: a missionary-verb. Murmur: an old- 
man-verb. Fickle: a boy-verb. op: a frog-verb. 
Liar : a bad adjective of boy. Modesty: a good adjec- 
Vine: a string tree. Cunning: a good 
word of philosophy-man. Spider: master of the web. 
Daughter: agirlson. Bullet: son of a gun. Sponge: 
water foam. Angel: God’s boy. Jarge: an adjective 
of preacher. Z/in: a bad adjective of body. Adulter- 
aie: a bad adjective of lying man. Admonition: word 
of Bible. Comfort: word of mother to crying child.” 

When foreigners came to Siam they found that the 
language had for centuries been reduced to writing. 
The spoken and the written language are alike, and the 
written and the printed characters are the same. Th 
written language in Cambodian characters is composed 
of forty-four alphabetic symbols, or consonant letters, 
with seventeen vowel-pcints above and below the line, 
after the model of the ancient Hebrew. The characters 
are written like English, from left to right, and if on 
ruled paper always below the line. The words are run 
together, unbroken by spaces, points, or capitals. The 
pages are numbered, and there are marks to denote the 
beginning and end of the paragraphs. It is easy to 
learn to read so that the reader can understand, but to 
make it intelligible to others is quite another matter, 
especially if the hearers are natives. 

There are various kinds of books. The most elegant 
are said to be written, or rather engraved, on tablets of 
ivory, but I have never seen any of those, Some are 
made of long strips of coarse paper, either white or 
black, and folded together something like a fan. These 
are written with gamboge or soapstone pencil, which 
can be erased, or with the ordinary lead-pencil and ink. 
Others, mostly sacred books, are written with a brass or 
{ron style, on carefully prepared palm-leaves, and 
rubbed with ink and oil to bring out the characters. 
Sometimes the letters are gilt, and the edges of the 
leaves are also gilt, or colored with vermilicn. They 
are placed in order on strings, and when read are 
usually laid upon a table or cushion, to preserve them, 
{t is presumed, from the injurious moisture of the 
warm hand, or, more likely still, the reader is too 
superstitious or indolent to hold them. The prepara- 
tion and copying of these sacred palm-leaf books is 
considered a work of great merit. Some perform the 
work themselves, others hire it done, but all deriv e 
merit from the gracious work. We have little idea of 
the labor and “‘ passionate patience” required for work 
of thiskind. We, with our steam presses that multiply 
copies with the rapidity of thought, smile with grim 
pity at the small accomplishments of years of careful 
labor. 


Oct, 21, 1886. 
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LIGHTNING HOLES OF THE ALPS. 


Professor Brun has published in the 
“Archives de Geneve” an interesting 
study on the so-called lightning holes to 
be found in the high Alps. He and 
other investigators have found them at 
heights frem 3348 to 4,000 meters, or 
between 11,000 and 13,000 feet above the 
sea level. Usually they are found on 
summits. Sometimes the rocky mass, 
which has been vitrified in the passaze of 
the electric fluid, presents the appearance 
of small scattered pearls, sometimes of a 
series of semispherical cavities only a few 
millimeters in diameter. Sometimes there 
are vitrified rays going out from a central 
poiat to a distance of four or five inches. 
Sometimes a block detached from the 
mass appears as if bored throvgh by a 
cannon ball, the hollowed passage being 
quite vitrified. The thickness of this 
vitrified coating or stratum never exceeds 
a millimeter, and is sometimes not more 
than the quarter of that depth. The 
varying colors which it presents depend 
on the qualities and composition of the 
rock. The same may be sald as to its 
transparency. On the Rungfiechorn the 
glass thus formed by the lightning is 
black, owing to the quantity of actinolith 
which the rock contains. It is brown on 
La Ruinette, the rock consisting of feld- 
spar mixed with gneiss containing 
chloride of iron. Under the microscope 
these lightning holes display many 
interior cavities, which must be attributed 
to the presence of water in the rock at 
the moment of melting by the electric 
discharge. This vitrified material has no 
influence on polarized light.—[London 
Times. 








THE BOAT-DWELLERS OF JAPAN. 


Young people who live in London or 
New York may fancy that our cities are 
crowded, and that many families must live 
without very much air to breathe or space 
for the boys and girls to play in. What 
would they say to the boat-dwellers of 
Japan? In that crowded country hun- 
dreds of families spend their lives and 
bring up their children upon the water, 
and know nothing of the land except as 
they make an occasional visit to it when 
obliged to purchase supplies or attend to 
some unusual business. 

In every bay along the coast are found 
hundreds, if not thousands, of small craft 
called ‘‘junks.” These are small, flat- 
bottomed boats, and are owned and in- 
habited by a man and his family, just as 
houses arein other parts of the world. 
Their bustness is the transportation of 
goods and merchandise of all kinds, and | *° 
their navigation is a sort of family affair. 
One traveler says : 

‘*T have seen a boat twenty feet long 
most adroitly managed by three children 
all under seven years of age. I am told 
that, notwithstanding their aptness at 
swimming, many boatmen get drowned, 
for no boat ever goes to another’s aid, nor 
will any boatman ever save another from 
drowning, because, as he says, it is all 
fate, and he who interferes with fate will 
be severely punished in some way.” 





= 





Not a PARALLEL CasE.—One day, 
when in Florence, Paganini jumped into a 
cab and gave orders to be driven to the 
theater. The distance was not great, but 
he was late, and an enthusiastic audience 
was waiting to hear him perform the fa- 
mous prayer of ‘ Moise” on a single 
string. ‘‘ How much do I owe you ?” he 
inquired of the driver. ‘ For you,” said 
the man, who had recognized the great 
violinist, ‘“‘the fare is ten francs,” 
‘‘ What! Ten francs! You are certainly 
jesting.” ‘‘I am speaking seriously. You 
charge as much fora place at your con- 
cert,” Paganini was silent for a minute, 
and then, with a complacent glance at the 
rather too witty cabman, he said, handing 
him at the same time a liberal fare, ‘1 
will pay you ten francs when you drive 
me upon one wheel |”. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


§. 6. GRIGGS & 60.’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SOLAR HEAT, GRAVITATION, 
AND SUN SPOTS. 


BY J. H. KEDZIE, 


12mo. Cloth, with 22 fine illustrations, $1.80, 


“The book can be marked as one of the most Im- 
portant scientific productions of the year, if not the 
most important.” —[{Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“Closely connected and ably presented, In a style 
so brilliant end fascinating that the book will haye | P 
a lively interest for every intelligent reader.” 
[Boston Home Jour nal. 


GEOLOGICAL STUDIES ; 


Or, The Klements of Geology, for High 
Schools, Colleges, Normal and 
Other Schools. 


By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL D., 


Profesor of Geology and Paleontology, University 
of Michigan, 


540 pages, 367 fine fllustrations, $3. 


* Professor Winchell has given the science a fresh 
ness and charm, and clothed it with a sense of 
beauty and inspiration, that will delight and in 
struct as it brings a better knowledge of geology 
into our schools and homes.”—[{The Current, C Hi 
cago. 











KANT'S ETHICS. 


A Critical Exposition, by President Noah Por- 
ter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale College, 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.25. Being the fifth volume in the serles 
of 


Griggs’s Philosophical Classics, 


“Perhaps the most systematic criticism of the 
‘Ethics’ in the English language.’’—[{Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Munich. 


“This work will be hailed with delight by ever 
student who drinks deeply at the fountain of unowl. 
ge. The essay, throughout, bears the well known 
stamp of one w 10 has the happy faculty of illumi 
nating the depths of profoundest thought.”—{ Bos 
ton Commonwealth. 


Preceding Volumes of the Series : 


CART SCRE OF PURE REASON. By Prof. 
+ H. Mo +g Ph.D., of the University of Michi- 
tt. $1.3 
SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM. By 
Prof. John Watson, LL.D., of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. $1 B. 
FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By Prof. 
Cc. C, Everett, D.D., of Harvard rey ig $1.25. 
HEGFL’8 ASTHETICS. my Tye J. S. Kedney, 
8.T.D., of Seabury Divinity Taek $1.25. 


t#~ OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 2% 


* This philosophical series, which would do credit 
to the press of ee or Oxford, says much for the 
progress of philosophical study in America.’”’—(Cana- 
dian Methodist Magazine, Toronto. 


“ Grigge’s Philoeophical Classics will serve a val- 
uable purpose, and will make accessible to the Eng 
lish stadent much of the wealth hidden in the 
treasury of German philosophy.”’—(Philadelpnia 
Lutheran Observer. 


THE WAVERLEY DICTIONARY. 


By May Rocers. 12mo. Cloth, $2; half calf, 
gilt top, $3.50; full calf, gilt edges, $5 
“ No edition of Sir Walter Scott can be consid 





CHOICE BOOKS 


DEVOTIONAL = POETRY. 


FABER’S HYMNS. 
With a Sketch of his Life. Cloth, gilt, $1.25; 
Calf, $3. 


JOHN HENRY NEW MAN’S POEMS. 
Uniform with “ Faber's Hymns.’’ Cloth, gilt, 
$1.25; Calf, $3. 


“ The ms of Cardinal Newman, though select 
and spiritual to a remarkable degree, are seoely 
chosen for an American holiday volume. They have 
the * fit audience,’ and are those writings which are 
least affec by his more dogmatic opinions 
pens could be more delicate or enjoyable as a 

to a religious friend. @ poems are ex 
quisite poetry. ardinal Newman is a most im 
aginative prose writer, and his po try is of imagin- 
ation all compact.”—[Bostor Advertiser. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
HYMNS AND MEDITATIONS. 
By |Miss A. L. Warina., 382mo, Cloth, beveled, 
gilt edge, id cents. 


HE GIV ETH» SONGS, 
A collection of Religious Lyrics, by W. M.L, Jay, 
Miss Hamitron, etc, With Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt, $125; Calf, $3. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


By the Rev. Joun Kensie. 16mo, ¢ loth, 75 cents. 
Fine bindings in great variety. 


MISS HAVERGAL’'S POEMS. 

With Sketch of Life and Portrait of the Author. 

2 vols. Square 12mo, Cloth, beveled, $3 2 vols. 

f£quare 12mo, Cloth, gilt, $4. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Complete in 

one volume. svc, Cloth, beveled boards, full 

gilt, $5; 8vo, Tree Calf or Morocco, $10. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 





Dr. Newton’s New Book! 


BIBLE 
WARNINGS! 


Sermons to Children, by the Rev. 
Richard Newton, D D. 6 Illustra- 
tions, 12m0 - - : $1 25 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Jewel Case. 6 vols. 7 50 
The Wonder Case. 6 vols. . 7 50 
Rays from the Sun f Right- 
eousness - 1 25 
Pebbles from the — . 1 25 
The King in His Baauty - 1 25 
Bible Promises - 1 25 


as oo will be helpful, not only to children, but 
ts who want something to read to their 

cht aren ~ Sundays.—Our word for as the children 
will keep awake while read ”—( Southern 





_— lete without it. Kvery page testifies to the 
tly accuracy and literary — of its com- 
oy ™ ~TNorth British Mail, Glasgow. 


Sold by all Booksellers. or a stpald, on re 
ceipt of price by the Publishers ties 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ACME BANJO METHOD, 


By N. P. B. CURTISS, 





Price, $1.25, 


Mr. Curtiss, whose Guitar Method has lon, pene 
a standard, does real service to the lovers o' 

music at home by this te, therenanly goed and oo 

taining instructor. No less than 75 diagrams illus- 

trate the positions of the Sngers. Simple explana- 
tionsand very sweet vocal and instrumental music 
fill a book which is destined to make the elegant 
modern BanJo still more appreciated and popular, 


THE ROYAL SINGER 
Holds the field against aie somes as the chief book 
= singing classes in 1 Good music, sacred 
ar. improved ins instructions. L. O. Emer- 
son. 60 cents, $6 per doze’ 
Song Greeti saeiasiniin High Schools; Son, 
Bells (50 cents’ OF ‘Reader (Book ols ‘conte, 
pag Poy bs cents) ay aa oy re - Gems 
r or ‘01 
complete et or seas ¢ teaching in sch “4 — 
SONGS OF PROMISE, 
cents) Tenney and Hoffman, is the newest boo! 
for Sun Schools. Superior collection. . 
In press and nearly ready—Anthems of Praise. 


PIANO CLASSICS 


($1.09) is a great favorite with good pianists. 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & 0O., Boston, |‘ 





Cc. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broedway, XN, ¥. 





The Crisis of M issions. By Dr. 
Pierson. . 


That Quisset Seen. Se denate 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo. 
Storm Signals, New Bermons, 
Spurgeon. - 1 
My Sermon Nitie I ‘ane Mat. 
thew to Acts. By Spurgeon. 12mo. 1 00 
All of Grace. By Spurgeon. 12mo 50 
Hodge on Romans. 870. New ed. 3 00 
Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ, 
New edition. 3 vols, - 


Fraser’s Synoptical teteee 
- — Books of the Bible 
vo : ara id 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


1 50 


4 50 
postage 





Il, CATARRH, 


Now Ready: A New Edition of 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY 


by E. P. ROE, in 12mo form, eloth, $1.50, 


uniform with Mr. Roe’s other stories. 


DODD, MEAD & C0., NEW YORK. 


TIMELY ‘MANUALS. 


I. MANUAL OF THE 


DISEASES OF THE 
Nose and Throat. By J. M. W. Kitchen, 
M.D. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, $1. 
SORE THROAT, 
Hoarseness. By Dr. J. M. W 
16mo, illustrated, cloth, $1. 


AND 
Kitenen. 


Ill. CONSUMPTION: ITS NATURE,CAUSES: 


Prevention, and Cure © M. W. Kitchen, 
MD. 12mo, cloth. $1 2 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St, New York. 





“This boc 


0 | NEW YORK 





ROBERT GARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 





Mr. Roe’s New Story, 


HE FELLIN LOVE 
WITH HIS WIFE, 


snow ready and for sale by all booksellers. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK, | Will 


SURE Tro PLE: ASE! 


STERLING ANTHEMS. 


A new collection of more than 100 choice an 


thems, selected from the most popular eompositions 
of over 50 different authors. 


Anthems for Every Occasion of 
Public Worship. 


Beautifal wan’ Convenient Shape, 


Well Gotten Up. 
Ought to be in kvery Choir in the Land. 
Only 60 cts. percopy by Mail. 
Sent by Express for #6.00 per Dozer. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House, $1 Randolph 8t. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


“CHORISTER BOYS,” an original etening by 


F. M. Splegle. = 


“THE WELCOME STEP,” Arter « painting 


by Jennie Brownscombe; & companion to 
“Watching and Walting.” 





Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be 


obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of ‘‘Klackner’s Pablications”’ are 


protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘Proofs and 


Prints.’’ 


C. KLACKNER, 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 





best one 


k is, on the whole, the 


out.”—Chrislian dntelligencer. 


Garmina ++ 
« Sanctorum 


A SELECTION OF *~ 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, 


== WITH TUNES. 


TaE Rev. Roswert YD, Wircncock, D. D.,) 2 
HE Rev. ZacHary Er : Editors. 
Tue Rey. Lewis W. Moke 3 ) 

Containing 746 Hymns, 21 Dox es, 423 Chants, with 
seven separate Indexes, It is believed that the re 
tion in the number of Hymns will meet with universal 
approbation, as it has been effected by omitting those 
which were practically duplicates or inferior echoes 

There are 500 Tunes, including all the best of recent 
compositions, together with all those old, familiar ones 
so deservedly loved in American churclies, 

Broad pages and new, large type, cloth covers and 
flexible hack, CLERGYMEN OR COMMITTEES may 
obtain copies free for examination, subject to return if 
not adopted. Address 


A. S. BARNES & Co.,* 


, PUBLISHERS, > CHICAGO. 


¥ notnene ae 


ELSON’S 


Sanday Schoo] Books and Cards. 
Approved by a!) Evangelical Denominstiovs. 
Sarp ron CaTaLocun. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker S*., ¥.Y. 


-A book of 100 pages. 

EWSPAP The best boek for an 
advertiser to consult, be 

he experienced or other. 

RTl nay wiee. It contains lists 

of ne pers and esti- 


mates of the cost of ad- 

. The advertiser who wants to spend = 

Sollar ‘findsin it the tnformation he ——, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 


ma il 








meet his every requirement, or can be made to 
do so, by alias changes easily arrived at by corre 





WINTER SANITARIUM 
AT LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


In the great pine belt; dry soil ane hates sunny; no 
malaria spen fires ; ; Parkis Roman, eecro 
thermal, sal edicated, and ar hydropathte baths; 
massage ; Swedish movements. ae from October 
lto June 1, with or without treatmen 
H, J. CATE, M.D, 


One bundred and fifty-t! editions 
have been tesuee Sent, post; ae, fe ea ao any acdress 


‘or 10: one. Ap 
NEWSPAPER re RTISING BUREAU, *® Spruce 


St. woPaPen AEVERTIBING sc ork, 








» Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
wonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tha 





Advertisonvens in Ths Chijstian Union” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER FROM TURKEY. 


This city, Van, with its surroundings, is the most 
beautiful that I have seen in Asiatic Turkey. The 
city itself, like all Oriental towns, has narrow, crooked 
streets, with uninteresting, mud-walled houses on either 
side. It is, however, surrounded by a double wall—not 
very strong, however—with a moat outside. Its most 
striking feature is the sharp, perpendicular rock, about 
three hundred feet high and half a mile long, which 
bounds the city on its north side. The city walls run 
up over this, and inclose a castle which is guarded by a 
garrison with a good number of cannon. To the west 
of the city is a lake, perhaps seventy-five miles long, and 
about one-third as wide, without any outlet, and nearly 
surrounded by mountains, some of which are extinct 
volcanoes, and from some of which the snow never dis- 
appears. The water {is strongly impreguated with borate 
of sodium, and it{s not unlike that which barbers use for 
shampooing. It is very cleansing, and a delightful place 
for bathing. To the east and south the country is open 
for a considerable distance, and, being well supplied with 
water for irrigation, it is well cultivated. For about 
four miles toward the east the country has been con- 
verted into ‘‘ gardens.” The largest and most pleasant 
residences are found among tnese gardens. These 
gardens, with their houses, are not unlike some New 
England villages. The streets are, some of them, of 
good width, with tall trees arching over them, lined on 
each side with houses, each having its garden, and all 
embowered with trees. This verdure is most grateful to 
eyes that have been long accustomed to long stretches 
of Oriental hills and plains nearly destitute of every 
green thing. 

We have here the elements for very striking views. 
One of these, from a hill not far away, is scarcely 
rivaled by the lake scenery of Northern Italy. The lake, 
the mountains, the walled city with its castle-crowned 
rock, the gardens, the plain, the villages, are all 
arranged with a picturesque effect that is seldom 
equaled. 

This city isa very old one. It wasevidently founded 
long before the Christian era. Tradition ascribes it to 
Semiramis, and says that it was her summer residence. 
A river not far away still bears her name, and her name 
was formerly connected with the city itself. Its intimate 
connection with ancient Assyria and Babylon is shown 
by the large number of cuneiform inscriptions which are 
found hereabouts. The castle rock contains several 
large chambers, or suites of chambers, and as it isa very 
hard, calcareous rock, the labor of excavating them 
must have been immense. This region is the Togarmah 
of the Bible. 

A few days ago I rode up the side of a mountain to 
the east, from which I had a view of Mount Ararat. 
The mountain is eighty or one hundred miles away, so 
of course the view is not a very distinct one. The Eng- 
lish Vice Consul of this place has to-day returned from 
an unsuccessful attempt to reach the summit of Mount 
Ararat. Hesays that he went up 17,900 feet, or within 
about two hundred feet of the top, but a hard storm 
and the near approach of evening compelled him to 
retrace his steps. This will confirm the bellfef which 
generally prevails among the Armenians that it is impoe- 
sible to go to the top of the mountain. They will not 
believe the statement that several Englishmen have 
actually stood upon the top. They believe that frag- 
ments of the ark still remain there, but God does not 
allow apy person to approach them. 

This city, with its gardens, has a population, it is said, 
of more than 40.000, of whom some three-fourths are 
Armenians. It is an important missionary station, but 
it is the newest station in Turkey, and, being the great 
Armenian center, the “‘ national ” feeling is stronger here 
than in any other Armenian city. The results of mie- 
sionary labor are, therefore, not large. Two good 
schools, one for boys and the other for girls, are in suc- 
cessful operation. A small church has been organized. 
The Bible has been widely circulated. Evangelical 
sentiments have been imbibed, and have had an influ- 
ence in exposing the superstitions of the old church, 
and leading to a desire for reform. Seed has been 
sown, but like al] these missionary fields, it waits for 
fertilizing showers. Worldly motives are as supreme ip 
corrupt hearts in Turkey as in America. To these inust 
be added ignorance and superstition, political disquiet 
and uncertainty, and an oppression and poverty which 
become more pinching every year. The hindrances are 
sufficient to defeat all our plans, except as the. work shall 
be pervaded by a divine life. Our friends can help us 
by their prayers. H. N. Barnum. 

Van, Turkey. 








Happy the son whose faith in his mother remains un- 
changed, and who, through all his wanderings, has 
kept some filial token to repay her brave and tender 





love. 


THE PRAYER-MEETING FETICH AGAIN. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read with much interest your editorial on the 
prayer-meeting fetich, and the reply by one of the 
“edifiers.” To have a number of “‘edifiers” in the 
prayer-meeting is by no means the worst condition of 
affairs. There are numerous churches in our small 
towns struggling to support the prayer-meeting in which 
there is not a person to open his mouth except the 
minister and a solitary deacon. For such a state of 
affairs there is need that something should be done, and 
I am glad the matter has been brought up by The 
Christian Union. 

I have been trying the Bible reading, though in a 
somewhat different way from that suggested by the 
“edifier.” Still, I think his plan an equally good one, 
if skillfully managed, and I shalltry itsoon. My plan 
is this: I choose a passage in Scripture suitable for the 
evening meeting, and announce it from the pulpit when 
reading the notices at the morning service, asking those 
who come to study the passage and bring their Bibles. 
We begin the meeting by singing, prayer, and the read- 
ing ofa Psalm. I then take up the passage prepared, 
and read and explain tne first verse, or verses, as the 
sense may demand, and ask for questions or remarks 
upon it. I then request the person nearest me to read 
the following verse, and make any remark or ask any 
question upon it he may wish to. After he is done I 
ask for remarks or questions from others I then ask 
the next person to read, and so on through the hour, 
which passes away before we are fairly aware of it. 

This method has several advantages over the old- 
fashioned prayer-meeting, especially in a small church, 
If the number present is as small as it often is, every 
one wil] have some part in the meeting, if it is nothing 
but to read his verse in turn. It is particularly useful 
to the young and diffident, who are afraid of the sound 
of their own voice in public, and who would never be 
heard from in anordinary prayer-meeting. It also saves 
the usual pause and the occasion for the minister to *‘ fix 
his eyes on the deacon and wait for him to occupy the 
time,” and it saves the deacon from the necessity of 
making the same speech night after night, as is some- 
times the case. In this way the people are taught to 
read the Bible intelligently for themselves, which is a 
far greater benefit than the average prayer meeting. 

B. W. PENNocK. 

CoLERAIN, Mass. ae eae 

THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS. 
Dear Christian Union : 

In answer to a question regarding the vindictive and 
unchristian spirit of the imprecatory Psalms, you say 
that the objectionable expressions were provoked ‘‘ pot 
by personal wrongs experfenced, but by the sense of 
loyalty to God and to his people.” I think you wrong 
the Psalm writers. Take the Psalm in question, the 
137th, and I am sure the occasion which Jed to its 
production justifies the sentiment expressed. It is what 
would come naturally from a Christian heart under like 
conditions. It was wrung from the Israelites from a 
sense of “ personal wrongs experienced.” No one can 
study the history of the captivity, and the history of 
the Edomites, without feeling that, were God’s people 
to-day to pass through similar trials, they would use 
similar language. I know a brave Christian soldier who 
endured all the horrors of Libby Prison, who saw and 
experienced the cruelties of our Christian brothers of 
the South, and I have heard him say that not till then 
could he explain satisfactorily these Psalms. AndI am 
told that one good deacon used to declare, during the 
dark days of our Civil War, that he felt the need of 
reading one of them every morning to prepare bim for 
the duties of the day. R. 8. L. 

A GOOD WORK. 

The public may be interested in the results of the offer 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union to 
learn and report on the character of advertisements and 
circulars promising women work at home cn receipt 
of money for materials 

This offer was published in all the Boston dailies six 
months ago, and it still appears, each paper in turn 
giving it one week’s gratuitous insertion. 

Our investigation has shown the existence of a cruel 
and widespread fraud, for in the long list of parties 
thus advertising we have not founc one which does 
the business it advertises, though in a few instances 
a small quantity of work may be given out in order 
to secure witnesses in case of arrest for fraud, while 
the promised materials, even if sent, are never worth 
the money demanded for them. 

As some check to this evil, our ‘‘ Union” issued a 
warning circular, 5 000 copies of which were sent for 
publication to newspapers throughout the country, and 
bas received in response numerous personal calls and 
over twelve hundred letters of inquiry, chiefly from 
remote sections of the country, many of them giving 
sad experiences of disappolhtment and loss by the 
home work fraud. 





This, of course, is only representative of the vast 
number reached by our warning, but at the same time 
shows the wide dissemination of these plausible prom!ses, 

We cannot express too warmly our acknowledg. 
ments to the press for its valuable assistance in this 
work, which all must admit to be of vital importance. 

Axssy Morton Draz, 
President Women’s E. and I. Union, 








“CHEAP” LITERATURE. 


LIBRARY composed of a comparatively few 

books, carefully chosen, well printed, and well 
bound, is vastly more satisfactory than many shelves 
loaded with cheaply manufactured, unbound or badly 
bound ‘‘ bargains” picked up ata venture. The ‘‘ Pub 
lishers’ Weekly ” has a sensible word to say on the sub. 
ject. It remarks: 

‘*Publishers of cheap literature—so called-—have 
finally come to the conclusion—so we hear it reported— 
that it does not pay. Of course it does not pay, and, 
what is more, as it is managed at present it will never 
pay anyone. Weare in favor of low-priced books, and 
believe that America will always lead in this. direction, 
because Americans are a book-buying nation; but he 
who thinks that literature is cheap because he publishes 
or because he can get a quarto, twelvemo, or sixteenmo 
book printed in illegible type, on flimsy paper, and indif- 
ferently put up in paper covers—in the making of 
which, in one word, every requisite of good book 
making is disregarded—for from ten to twenty cents, 
is mistaken, if ever a man was. Such work does not 
pay the publisher for the trouble of getting it into the 
market ; booksellers handle it under protest ; and the 
public buys it—with a mental reservation. 

‘* What is wanted is an honest book, honestly made. 
If the book be by a living writer, whether native or 
foreign, remuneration for the work should be, of 
course, the first great sine gua non. If the work be one 
on which copyright has expired, care should be taken 
in the selection of the text. That should be well edited 
by an authority on the subject, if possible. In every 
case the type should be legible, carefully and correctly 
set, printed in good ink on substantial paper, and the 
whole neatly and durably bound in cloth. Such a book, 
which may be made to sell anywhere from 50 cents to 
$1.25, will yield a profit to ali who are engaged in its 
manufacture and gale, and will really prove cheaper in the 
end to the purchaser. Speemann & Cotta, of Stuttgart, 
and the Bibliographische Institut and Freytag of Leip- 
sic, have already done excellent work in this direction 
—and, for that matter, so have a number of our leading 
houses. Why lower the standard ? 

‘* And then there is a motive, which in the end will not 
prove merely a sentimental one, that should be borne in 
mind—the education of the taste of the people. The 
reading public does appreciate a well-made book, not- 
withstanding the assertion by one of our contemporaries 
to the contrary. And, what is more, they will buy the 
better book when {t is to be had. We have in mind an 
encyclopedia published not many years ago. We all 
remember it—small 16mo, printed in infinitesimal type 
on poor paper, and slovenly bound in cloth. It sold for 
a song. Bookeellers kept aset of it on hand—not to 
sell, if they could help it, but to convince a possible 
customer by comparing it with a better though more 
expensive edition that the ‘cheap’ book was not the 
one they wanted. And they succeeded, in the majority 
of cases, in selling the better book. 

‘‘Of course we do not deny that there is a class of 
people—and unfortunately the class is large—who buy 
books very much as they buy pinchbeck jewelry and 
plated ware, because they like a good deal of show for 
tbeir money. But these are not to be counted upon, 
and those who have been catering to this class of people 
have a precarious living at the best. 

‘* We are speaking of the average book buyer, and fee’ 
convinced that he will never hesitate to pay the differ 
ence of fifty cents, or even more, for a book that he car 
keep. And what a gain this is, not only to the public 
but to the publishers! A man who has bought one book 
will have another—for ‘there is nothing so infectious as 
book-buying—and in time he wil! learn to love and buy 
better and more expensive editions. 

‘* The old plan has been tried and accounted a failure. 
The quartos paid for awhile, and then they became un- 
profitable. Then the pocketable libraries came {nto use 
—and have they paid anybody? And we are satisfied 
that the cheaper series, since introduced, are nothing 
more than philanthropic ventures. In other words, we 
have been going downward, until we have reached the 
bottom and found it did not pay. Now let us try the 
upward movement !” 








Some animals possess an amaz'ng amount of instinct. 
Our Methodist friend, the Rev. Mr. B., told us the other 
day of a preacher he knew who owned a horse that he 
had been driving for eighteen years. The preacher told 


our friend that he had fo often driven the horse to 
church and left him standing near by, that the horse bad 
learned the doxology, and whenever it is sung he begios 


-to neigh, knowing that he is elther going home soon or 


going to a neighbor’s to dinner.—[Dumb Animals, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market is easfer, and rates 
have settled down to about six per cent., 
with only occasional fluctuations to five 
and seven per cent. There {s clearly an 
influx of funds from the West, and the 
deposit line of a week ago exhibited an 
increase of over $3 000,000. The rates for 
sterling exchange, too, are easier, and 
lower, and for the week have ranged only 
a smal! fraction above goldimports. The 
probabilities are that we shall soon have 
to record the further arrival of gold from 
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higher than a week ago. This {s true of 
the Texas Pacific issues, of the Atlantic & 
Pacific, and of the Kansas & Texas second 
mortgages especially. 

This general tendency toward improve- 
ment is not without reason ; it has been 
in existence for some time, and shows no 
symptoms of abatement. We look fora 
continuance, with reactions, of this dis 
position, and are {inclined to believe that 
before the culmination there will be a 
broad movement upward of the general 
list, aided materfally by the rapidly grow- 
ing feeling in favor of our securities on 


abroad, especially if monty here contin-+ 4p, other side, to which we have referred. 


ues in demand «st about the legal rates, 
and there should continue the present 
absorption by the Government, and in- 
creasing withdrawals of circulation by the 
banks, on account of the redemption of 
the three per cent. United States bonds, 
which constitute the principal basis of 
that circulation ; and we can hardly see 
how the banks are going to replace the 
basis which they are compelled to sur- 
render under the Government bond calls. 
If these concurrent conditions continue, 
we may see 8 really stringent money 
market during the coming winter. Then, 
too, referring to gold imports, the money 
rate at London is much lower, say not 
over three per cent., and American 
railway securities are growing more and 
more in favor with English and European 
investors ; this all tends to stimulate a4 
movement of specie this way. We shall, 
therefore, be surprised if we do not get a 
good deal of foreign gold in the next six 
months; indeed, the general impression 
among foreign bankers is that such a 
movement is almost inevitable. 

The stock and bond markets are becom- 
ing interesting in the fact that, while 
the market is not wide or general 
enough to admit of a field movement 
along the whole line, there are contin- 
ually special movements being inaugu- 
rated. First one stock, then another, is 
being taken up and pushed to the froat. 
This week the Manhattan Railway stock 
has gone up about twenty to twenty-five 
per cent,, with no great shifting of owner- 
ships in the movement, based upon the 
remarkable results obtained in the way of 
earnings by reducing the fares on the 
Third and Second Avenue lines to five 
cents. The average daily increase in 
recelpts because of this change is over 
$3,000. It proves so favorable that after 
this month the remainder of the sys- 
tem will adopt the same modification. 
The second stock that started up was 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
commonly known as the Nickel Pilate. 
The prices of both common and preferred 
stocks have advanced about six per cent. 
during the week, on the general bellef that 
a basis for the settlement of the differences 
between the bondholders and the road has 
been secured by the agreement of the 
Lake Shore Company to guarantee the 
Nickel Plate first-mortgage bondholders 
four per cent. on their bonds. This is 
only a belief; yet large buying of the 
stocks by parties who are supposed to be 
informed has led to a general buying. 
The earnings of the company, too, are 
said to be extraordinary. An advance has 
taken place also in the St. Louis & San 
Francisco stocks, on theexpectation that a 
dividend will soon be declared on the pre- 
ferred stock, as the earnings fully justify 
such a step. The coal stocks—Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, Delaware & 
Hudson, and New Jersey Central—have 
shown large advances also, and the Hock- 
ing Valley shares have improved on the 
prospects of a combination among the 
bituminous coal companies in Ohio. On 
the other hand, the Northwestern stocks 
are barely steady, the Vanderbilt stocks 
are dull and neglected, while Pactfic Mail, 
Union Pacific, and Central Pacific are 
lower, Western Union Telegraph stock is 
firm, under the impression that a settle- 
mentof the telegraph war is not far distant. 
On the whole, there is a very satisfactory 
stock market, while the bond market is 
quite stimulated, and the general assort- 
ment,of fair and speculative bonds are 





When Europe gets fairly started on a line 
it usually has a protracted campaign. 
These foreigners, and even Englishmen, 
will buy as high as anybody sometimes, 
and they are favored with a larger class 
of investors than we are. 

The Bureau of Statistics has put forth 
its September statement, which aggregates, 
for exports, the following result : 

Exports of breadstuffs, provisions, cot- 
ton, petroleum, and cattle, {n money 
value, for the month, $33,977,882. This 
exhibit is an Increase of $4,650,000 over 
the movement for September, 1885, and is 
even larger than the large movement of 
the same articles for the same month of 
1884, 

The bank statement {s as follows : 


Loans, increase .............. 4,000 
Specie, decrease............... 417,400 
Legal tenders, increase... 210,300 
Deposits, increase.......... ... 31,000 
Reserve, increase ............ 105,200 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
the banks at $4,618,950. Later—the latest 
reports confirm the statement that $3,500,- 
wt of gold are on the way from the other 
side. 








Hinvu ScrFrermG.—Human life fs sup- 
ported in India upon the barest minimum 
of necessaries ; the village population feed 
upon the commonest grains, never eating 
animal food (which 1s contrary to their 
religion), and rarely tasting the finger 
grains, such as wheat and barley. The 
clothing worn is of the scantiest, and I 
was distressed to see many of the people 
in the Northwest Provinces shivering and 
half naked in weather so cold that I was 
glad to wear two topcoats. The houses 
are bullit of clay, and almost destitute of 
furniture, and I understand a large portion 
of the population only eat one meal a day. 
Of course, this in an Eastern country does 
not signify what it does in Europe—life 
can be sustained on less food and less 
nutritious diet than in Northern climes ; 
the labor power of the Hindus is small; 
there is far less taken out of the human 
machine than in our laborious Westerr 
life ; it consumes less and produces less; 
besides, the Asiatic has the power of 
digesting a greater quantity of food at one 
meal than is possible to Europeans; but 
when due allowance is made for all this, 
it is not to be dented that the poverty of a 
great part of the people of Incia is extreme, 
and more acute than what we witness in 
Europe. It may be said with truth ofa 
great part of the rural population that it js 
never far removed from famine, A scanty 
harvest any year brings that calamity 
within measurable distance; a failure of 
crops means death to a large part of the 
population unless fed by Government.— 
[Contemporary Review. 








Pam ror His Dryner.—Lovers of 
dogs will be interested in the following'true 
story : A lady was visiting friends at the 
seaside, where there was a fine dog whose 
master was in the habit of giving him 
money every day to buy meat for his din- 
ner from the butcher’s cart. The lady, 
admiring the handsome, intelligent ani- 
mal, called him to her as she sat at break 
fast, and fed him from her plate. The 
dog at once went to his master, and, stand- 
ing on his hind legs, pawed and scratched 
at the gentleman’s breast-pocket. At first 
the master’failed to understand, and or- 
dered him away, but, the creature per- 
sisting, he finally said: “ Well, I do be- 
eve he wants his money,” and offered 
him a coin, which the dog instantly took, 
and, trotting up to the friendly visitor, 
deposited it in her lap, with a wag of his 
tall and a look which seemed to say, ‘‘I 
always pay the butcher, and why not 
you ?”—[Bostun Gazette. 
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Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


OF STORM LAKE, I10Wa, 
Offers to investors, at par and interest, its bonds 
bearing 6 per cent. (semi-annual) inverest secured b: 
pees on improved real estate, deposited wit 
c) 


Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York, 


TRUSTEE. 

THESE BONDS ($1,000) ARE ISSUED IN SERIES 
OF $50,000, EACH ISSSE HAVING AN INDEPEND 
ENT MORTGAGE SECURITY REPKESENTING 
OVER $140,000 OF PROPERTY, AND ARE KECOM- 
MENDED aS A SUPERIOR INVESTMENT FOR 
TRUST AND SIMIL a FOR WHICH SAFETY 
iS THE FIRST REQUISII 

Full information and Sents for sale at offices of 

WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 
7 Nassau St., N. Y. 
JOHN PATON & CO., 
Financial Agents, 


52 William St., N. Y. 


7 OF Ahk 8% 


(uarante ed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
7 toS percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment net oe rincipal and interest remitted free of 
char »ans secured on Real Estate in Min- 
neapolis Sortaproved farms in Minn Towa, 
or akota, werth three to six times she an 

oF Son selected locati tions. ig and to N cnal Bont 


Banks pate 
Tc BARER ESS @ pextioujane = 
Rees ns of 


a a is 











8%c 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
me lowa, incorporatec, witha paid-up cap- 
ital of %500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakota, offer first morn e Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., Principal ana 
Interest Guaranteed. Also6 potty mture 
Bonds ie te of the Company), running 1¢ 
eed ears, secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 

ercantile Trost Co., N. ¥._ It also issues De 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 — cent. interesé 
Write for pone < he and references, 
Home Office, Busmetebare. Iowa. 
E, & Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 


Choice F as = 
Negotiated the 
FW Seti r i, "rank 
ee Dakota 











SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 +8 per cent, Semi- 
Annaoal Interest. Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Cu,. in sums of 8200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest a ae made and 
remitted to lender without char; aos ST LO- 
CATION IN THE UNION. Fift ears’ ex 
rience. Ample capital. Wide apuaaal ms. Refer 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu- 
‘ar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














NV S Through the 
Sound and Reliable 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F.M. or L. H. Perkin 
ye LAWRENCE, KAN. % 


Secretary. 
PAID “UP CAPITAL, $250,000. ve 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Cx 
pany’s Ten year Debentures based upon its paid ul 
Capital and Assets of over $650,000. No Losses. Eleve: 
years Experience with absolute satisfaction to ove 
1.500 Investors. Send for circulars, forms and full in- 
ead Branch Offices in N. Y. City and Alnany 
Office, 137 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agenis 


w ESTERN F ARM MORTGAGES. Long 
experience ; large cepital ; 
CAPITAL, | } stronges 


t bank ing connec- 
| $600,000. 


tion ; six million loaned ; 
no Joases ; no delays ot 
|Principal and Inter- 
| est Guaranteed. 





interest ; safe as Govern 
ment boads ; pay twice the 
income ; free m care; 
‘loans always complete, 
me ready to deliver; highest 
references everywhere Principal and interest pay- 
able at First National Bank of New York, or at any 
of our OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way. | BOSTON, 23 Court St. 

Cuas. N. FowLeR, Man. H. H. Fitca, — 
PHILA., 112 S, 4th St. —— CITY, M 

CHas oes. Wuisox, | Jonny C, iveny, Sec. 

an. 





THE 


PHCENIX 


Insurance Company, | , 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1886. 
ORR CAPE Bitidsist ies. ccccesse $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..... 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-Insurance..........- 1,334,932 
pe ae a 921,814 62 
TOTAL ASSETS.......... $4,488,220 70 
Boe Cat 


H. KELLOGG, President. A, W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres 
D. W. 0. SRILTON,Sec'y. @. H. @. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec. 
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WHO 8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMININ ING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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amici ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAL Way 



















reason of its cent oo sition, . ) > rel ation € » prin- 
cipal lines East_of Chica a continuous lines at 
terminal points W« North we ? a So jathwe st, is the 
only true middle lir nig ir n th it transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitat s tra or and traffic in either 
direction betwee athe lantie and Pacifie. 
en ee ck Islandr ne anc abe anc an $ include Chi- 
sot CS awe . LaSalle ria, Gen 0, Moline 
rio ck Island, in lili Muscatin 
Washington Fairfield, Ott imwa 1loosa, West Lib- 


erty, lowa City, De - Moin 


s, Indiano 3 
lantic, Knoxy ifle, Audubon, He arlan, irie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, on, St. Joseph 
Cameron an¢ i Kans: as C ity it n Miss ; Le avenworth 
and Atchison, in Kans as ert Li a, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; wy ate srtown, in Dakota, and 


hundreds of interme “di ate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its rx rad be dis th. rough! ; ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy stecl. Itsl are solid structures 
of stone and iron. It 3 roll ing is pe rfec *tashuman 
skillcan makeit. It hasa ith ety appliances that 
mechanical genius has inve d anc dé xperience proved 
valuable. Its practi pel atic n is conservative and 
methodical—its disci strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger r acc pes ods ati on is unequaled in 
the W: est—unsurpassed in t! ork 














All Express Trains bet wee nc! h iie ago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Par ‘lo r and Ble -ping c ars, elegant 
Dining Cars pro yvidir nd—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atc isons aa Kz AHS al C ity—restful 
Reclining ¢ hair Cars. 

The Famous Aibert Lea Route 

Is the direct, favorite ne bbe tween Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Ove is route solid Fast Express 

rains run daily to the su umn er resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting anc i fis See grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. Therich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached vi ia Watert »wn. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kank¢ nkee , offers supe- 
rior induceme nts to travele rs between Cincinnati, In- 
dianay« olis, Lafayette ar 1 Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All ¢ lasses of patrons, 
bo ecially families, ladi and ch +e 1, receive from 





cials and employes « 
respec tful courtesy and kis j eatmen . 

For Tickets, Maps, F« ride - dbtainable atall principal 
Ticket Offices in the Uni d States and Canada—or any 
desired information, addre ss, 

R. R. CABLE. &. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Pres’t @ Gen'l M’g’r. Ase’tGen'lM’g'r. Gen'l Tks & Pass. Ag 

eaicaco. 





French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, 4 ten weeks’ hr master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business corps 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
Panky 3 and correction of exercises. Sampl copy, 

art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
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Including 


OME DRESS MAKING, all” latert 





Styles. Send for Samp 
to GODE 





“Our —— aim is to make them the 
finest in the Worid.’ 


a YOUR GROCER 





Y, a 
OUR °‘ 
TRADE MARK 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAI. AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS 


A little higher in prs but of unrivalled quality. 


| MARKING 
B Black Ball Brand. 


46 MURRAY ST,N.¥Y 


lic le and instructions 
Y, Box E. H. H., pte or PA. 
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THE PRIESTLEY CAMEL-HAIRS. 


Fashion demands this season goods rough 
in appearance yet soft to the touch. This 
double requisition is best met by camel-hair 
go.Js, and, accordingly, there is an unprece- 
dented demand for these fabrics. a 

B. Priestley & Co., the manufacturers of 
Henriettas, have had the foresight to antici- 
pate this demand, and have, accordingly, 
a variety of camel hair fabrics of their manu- 
facture, sufficient to suit all tastes, and 
adapted to all uses. 

They include a full line of cloths for cos- 
tumes and wraps, and the real India cloth, 
which is soft, and has the camel-hair effect, 
but not the camel-hair touch, feeling just as 
the real India draperies do, and it falls, 
almost without persuasion, into graceful 
lines, certain to conceal any angles that may 
exist in the figure. 

The greatest novelty, however, is the 
silk-warp camel-hair, which is developed in 
light and heavy weights. The latter is espe- 
cially adapted to wraps, and is very wide, 
while the lighter variety is used for cos- 
tumes. The very heavy variety bas a thick 
twill, which of itself suggests an outside 
garment, and it will obtain for this purpose 
among women of taste, whether they are in 
mourning or not. 

The above goods, like all of the Priestley 
fabrics, are rolied on a yellow ‘ varnished 
board,’’ which is the Priestley trade-mark, 
and without which none are genuine. 








DEBENTURE BONDS. 


The immense and increasing demand in 
the agricultural districts of the West for 
Eastern capital to improve and etock newly 
purchased farms has led to great improve- 
ments in the method of negotiating Western 
farm mortgages. The debentures issued by 
the Fidelity Loan & Trust Co. of Stone 
Lake, lowa, advertised on another page, 
belong to a system for which many ad- 
vantages are claimed, and is worthy of the 
careful investigation of any one interested in 
this class of investments. These debentures 
are obligations of the company, who are 
responsible for the prompt payment of both 
interest 4nd principal. They are secured by 
first mortgages on improved farms, and for 
each series of $50,000 an equal amount of 
these mortgages are deposited with the 
Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York, 
and do not represent in the aggregate more 
than fifty per cent. of the value of the 
property. The Treasurer of the company, 
William G. Clapp, 7 Nassau Street, New 
York, will send a pamphlet explaining 
more fully their debenture system, or give 
any further information that may be de- 
sired. 


STOCKINGS THAT WILL NOT FADE. 


Readers of The Christian Cnion have noted 
the repeated inquiries made for some means 
of washing black hose without fading them. 
They will be glad to know that stockings 
can now be had that will not fade under any 
circumstances. Soap improves the color, 
and the more they are washed the blacker 
they become ; nor will crock or stain appear 
on skin or clothing, even in the hottest 
weather. Our advertising columns will show 
where they are to be had, and experiment 
will prove that they are all that they are 
claimed to be, and may fearlessly be treated 
as white hosiery is. 

MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


ia one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 














Parify your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood's 
Sarsapatilla. Sold by ali druggists. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is notaliquid orasnuff. 530 cents. 








WHAT MACHINERY DOES. 


There are men aiill living who remem- 
ber the time when the laboring classes 
were in a comparatively helpless condi- 
tion. They lived poorly, were awkwardly 
clothed, their garments of the coarsest 
material, and were content with fare 
limited in quantity and mesger in quality. 
In the sense in which we to-day under- 
stand popular education, it was then un- 


known. The time of which we speak 
does not extend back to a period over 
sixty-five or seventy years ago. 

The laboring man and mechanic strug- 
gled upward slowly, and was convinced 
only after he was defeated. He fought 
every improvement in his condition, as he 
would have fought an enemy. He: re- 
garded all labor-saving machines as so 
many enemies, eating up the bread of 
himself and his children, and crowding 
him out of the world, when the fact was 
then, as now, that they are his truest 
benefactors. 

By the development of the industries of 
this country, and not through the efforts 
of politicians, America stands the leading 
nation on the earth. 

As the number of machines annually 
produced, and the mechanical facilities 
for making them, are increased, statistics 
show that the number of workmen is 
always sugmented. Machines do not 
supplant workmen, but create a demand 
for them. Ifa workman {s taken away 
from one position, it is only to find em- 
ployment in another contiguous one, 
The opponents of machinery may say 
that if machines had not been employed, 
more men would have been needed ; but 
it is easy to see that the production would 
decrease, fewer machines would be made, 
and fewer men needed to make them ; for 
it is the province of the machine to sup 
plement man’s labor, to elevate him, and 
to increase his earnings, instead of the 
reverse. 

The machine shop is one of the pro 
moters of civilization. The arts of politi 
clans are subordinate to it. Without the 
aid given by machines, thetr schemes 
would fall dead ; without the locomotive 
and printing press, and the telegraph, 
they could not reach the ears of men in 
certain lines of thought. 

One machine Jeads to another, and as 
& conscquence the intelligence of men 
turning out machinery of a high class is 
very marked, although they are unknown, 
for the most part, except locally. The 
machinist speaks through the work of his 
hand and brain. He adds to the popula. 
tion of the world when he sends forth a 
machine capable of increasing its work. 
ing force; he frees his fellows from the 
bondage of mere handiwork, and sets 
them higher problems to solve. In every 
way he advances the cause of his race, 
ap‘l leaves the world richer by his labors. 
—|{ Western Manufacturer. 


The “Beacon” Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 
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This cut shows the work- 
ing of the basket. 

A. Handle for dumping. 

B. Lever for shaking. 

C. Draught slide. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE (0, 


18 Beacon Street, Boston. 
SILVERWARE ef 
every description, in 
the most stylish 

Watches equally low. 


PRESENTS. v=3:=r 
J.H. JOHNSTON, 





verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzea, &e. 
Diamonds and 





Cash paid for Sil- 
$0 Bowery, oor. Broome 8t., N. ¥, 








The Physician’s Favorite 


A predigested, nonirritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in ali weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults. 

G7" It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 

150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1. 


A valuable pamphlet on™ The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids” sent free on application. 


WE 1s, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





THE ANTHONY STEEL PLATE 
FURNACE. 





A STRICTLY SANITARY HEATER. 


Reproducing in the house all the purity of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere at the proper temperature for 
respiration. Hasbeavy steel piate Radiator, Clink- 
erless Grate, Gas-Tight Riveted Connections, and all 
the latest improvements. Does not heat the cellar. 
Easily regulated, burns lest coal than any other 
furnace made, and when quality is considered is the 
lowest in price. 

Ind by lesding physicians and Sanitary 
authorities as being the best for dwelliug-house use, 
and the most favorable to the health of the family. 

The construction and Sanitary application of this 
furnace ts fully described in our new 96 % 
entitled ‘Our Homes; How to Heat and Ventilate 
Them.” This book wiil be mailed free to any one 
on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers, 


52 and 54 UNION STREET, Boston, Mass. 


New York Agency, 106 & 108 Beekman St. 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 

: writer from 
fatigue. At- 
tention is 
called to the 
increased ex- 
cellence of 
im this incom- 
| ; tee. ‘t= parable ma. 
———————— chine. Buyi 
with the privilege of returning it ridin pe 
any time within thirty days C.0._D. for full price 
seer if not absolutely satisfactory in every re- 
epect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


WHEATLE Iga Cred 















A NEW Wheat, Wheat Grits, 
BREAK PAS Tort eee. stimuter. 
FOOD. pkgs. b¢bbis and obi. 


Absolutely the Best.| Ask your Grocer for it. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lock N.Y. 

J. W. BKARDSLEY’S SONS Lo West ean y, 

Mill Agents. Send for circulars and price list. » 





FOR INVALIDS. 
We make a spe- 
cialty of every- 
thing for the com- 
fort of invalids, 
such as the Back 
Rest and Bed Tray 
a sim she = 
ds oO 

Roll ae 


* ing, 
Carrying, and 
Night ‘Chairs, 

b Goode, Invalids’ Beds, 
Commodes. eto. Our Illustrated Catalogue of 8) 


neges sent free. 
Sargent M’f’g Co., 8144816 Broadway, New York. 












to sell Rubber Stamps. 
IT PAYS ples free. JM, Mites BOs. Chavbiant. b. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS 


CLOTHINC. 


The largest and most com- 
plete assortment of fashion- 
able styles, comprising 
everything from Hats’ to 
Shoes, can be found at the 





Devoting our attention exclusively to the 
requirements of children, we claim that we 
are beyond competition in this line, and invite 
sli who desire to clothe their BOYS and 
GIRLS in the BEST MANNER, and at the 
LEAST COST, to favor us with a call, that we 
may demonstrate this fact to their satisfaction. 


Mail Orders Have Special Care. 


BEST &CO.,, 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
A NEW STORY, 


“Relations-in Law” 


MARION HARLAND, 


In The Philadelphia 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 
Practical Housekeeper. 


bone + 














“Madam stood on a venerable and precious rug; 
the*twins supported her on the right, Wilhelmina 
on the left. 

“*As My Son's wife you are welcome to his moth- 
er’s bouse,’ said the chest voice, rumbling more 
deeply than usual by reason of the bronchial af- 
fection. ‘My daughters! kiss your sister.’ 

“Nellie, like the educated children of most ‘new 
people,’ had a profound veneration for old blood 
and thorough breeding. Her ideuais of the perfect 
ease and fine courtesy that obtains in ‘our best 
circles’ broke and fe]! under the experiences of the 
next few hours.” 

‘A story of particular interest to 
young married people, or those con- 
templating matrimony, commences 
in November. 

“The Charity of the Jonesvillians,” 
by Josiah Allen’s Wife, full of humor 
and pathos—a rich story. 

“An Old-Fashioned Mother.” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Pheips, a splendid 
story for girls. 

**Mother’s Corner,” “Artistic Nee- 
dle Work,” * Home Cooking,” * Eti- 
quette,” and * Flower” Departments 
arealispecial features. THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL is elegantly illus- 
trated, employs the best writers, and 
has nearly 400,000 paid subscribers. 

¢?™ Mailed to any address, 3 months on tria), on 
receipt of only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 


Address: 
\ CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
aa —— 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED.f 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


er LIVING FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


» By John B. Gough. - 
His last and crowning life work, brim full of inter- 

ee a el ag 

eed of Mr. Gon in’ > « iat 

4 T. 1000 ib made. - enand Women. $100 

hk. D. WORTHINGTON & 00. 
5 « 

‘ENT Wanted for “The History ¢ 


#4 book at : 
Ee one of the fow great selintine wheter > 
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_ Oct. 21, 1886. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


31 








FUGITIVE POEMS. 


OLD LEIZURE. 


By Wi.itamM GERARD. 

Old Leizure’s dead ! 
He was easy, and hated strife. 
We gave him Hurry to wife— 

So he fled! 
And now she reigns in his stead. 
She’s little to our mind, 
Hurry, with her worry and riot; 
Alack ! to be so blind! 
Now it’s “ Oh! if we could find 

Old Leizure we left behind, 
And the kingdom of quiet !"’ 

Old Leizure’s dead. 

—{New York Tribune. 


———— 


THE GYPSY BOY’S REPLY. 
By Sopure E. Eastman. 


My home? In summer ‘tis thatched with gold, 
And blue, and silver ; around it fold 

The azure curtains that veer and swing, 

But part at the touch of a song-bird's wing. 


’Tis a mansion larger than king hath won, 
As broad as thefearth, as high as the sun ; 
Standing ever on God's highway 

’Twixt star and planet. So, day by day, 


Be the palace yours, for the heavens are mine ; 

The stars that twinkle, the suns that shine, 

For me are hoarding their countless gold, 

And my title-deed in his court will hold. 
—([*elected. 


THE COMING OF AUTUMN. 
By Ernst W. SHURTLEFF. 


The greer?clad earth lies hushed in mellowing 
light, 
A frosty coolness thrills the morning air 
And gives the grass asilver raiment rare, 
As fine as lace or soft as moonbeam white 
Poured o’er the star-cheered wilderness of night, 
There is a sense of glory everywhere, 
A joy abounds that smiles away sharp care, 
And floods the earth with hope half infinite. 


Come, walk with me upon this sounding shore, 
Where Ocean honors Autumn's wide domain, 
With bymns that shake his foam-bespangled 
floor, 
And thunder through the breakers’ briny rain; 
Come, gaze upon the sea, the hills, the sky, 
And say—does Summer's grace not grandly 
die? ons —(Selected. 


A SONG OF REST. 
By Frornence TYLEs. 


O weary hands! that all the day 
Were set to labor hard and long, 
Now softly fall the shadows gray, 
The bells are rung for even song. 
An hour ago the golden sun 
Sank slowly down into the west. 
Poor, weary hands, your toil is done ; 
Tis time for rest ! ‘tis time for rest! 


O weary feet! that many a mile 
Have trudged along a stony way, 
At last ye reach the trysting stile ; 
No longer fear to go astray. 
The gentle bending, rustiing trees 
Rock the young birds within the nest, 
And softly sings the quiet breeze : 
“ *Tis time for rest ! 'tis time for rest :” 


O weary eyes! from which the tears 
Fell many a time like thunder rain— 
O weary heart ! that through the years 
Beat with such bitter, restless pain, 
To-night forget the stor7:y strife, 
And know what heaven shall send is best; 
Lay down the tangled web of life; 
’Tis time for rest! *tis me for rest ! 
—{Chambers’s Magazine. 


LIVE AND LET BE. 


Live and let be! The Alpine heaven {s bright ; 
Tired cloudlets sleep along yon azure sea ; 
Soft airs steal by and whisper, faint and light, 

Live and let be! 


Live and let be! Is it not well to rest 
Sometimes from labor? Live as do the 
flowers? 
Bask in the sunshine, lie on Nature’s breast,¢ 
Not counting hours ? 


Not heeding aught, but on the pale, worn cheek 
To feel the warm breath of the rene 
pine, 
And watch on many a rose-flushed, every peak 
Heaven's glory shine? 


Is it not well? Sweet, too, at wandering eve 
To list that melody of tinkling bells, 
And hear old Echo in her distance weave 
Endless farewells ! 


Night, too, hath here her music, deep and 
strong, 
Of cataracts, solemn as on ancient psalm, 
Whence the soul’s fever, born in heat and 
throng, 
Grows cool and calm. 


Live and let oe! It will be time enough 
Hereafter to resume the great world’s care, 
When autumn skies are troubled, winds are 


rough, 
And trees are bare, 





Then to renew the fight, the cause rewaken, 
Dare all the strife, the burden, and the pain, 
Rally the weak ; the downcast, the forsaken, 
Lift up again. 


And what thou doest then, in peace begotten, 
Shall show like peace, her ]ooks and tones re- 
call, 
And, all the frail and faulty past forgotten, 
Bring good to all. 


Till then let nc thing past or future vex 
The untrammeled soul, ’mid Nature's freedom 


free 
From thoughts that darken, questions that per 
plex ~— [The Spectator. 


FAMILY JARS. 
By Grorce Birpseye,. 


Those little tiffs that sometimes cast a shade 
On wedlock, oft are love in masquerade ; 
And family jars, look we but o’er the rim, 
Are filled with honey even to the brim. 
—[Brooklyn Magazine. 








SOME USES OF GLOVES. 


The reigao of Elfzabeth may fairly be 
considered the turntng-point in the history 
of gloves. Through long years, and keep- 
ing line with the growth of refinement and 
courtesy, the glove had been invested first 
with one association and then another, 
given part end lot in this custom and that, 
until it had come to hold a very prominent 
pleco in the economy of life. Both at 
weddings and funerals gloves were offered 
as gifts so commonly as to be made the 
recognized feature of the social ceremonts] 
proper to those occasions. Elther for peace 
and in favor, or defiant and in deadly 
anger, it has come to be as binding upon 
ordinary transacilons as a written deed, 
and as evident of purpose as if its owner 
had enforced its evident intent. Particu- 
larly as a token of love, as though it gave 
in pledge the hand and regard of a fair 
lady, or as a cartel of war, threatening so 
much of the vengeful punishment as the 
hand it had covered could inflict, did the 
glove play its partin times when both these 
sentiments were especially cherished and 
avowed, It was made the wgis of trade, 
insuring to chapmen and chaffering pur- 
chasers of the wares they offered peace 
and protection; and in agreements of 
greater moment the glove was made wit- 
ness of a promise given and the pledge of 
{ts fulfillment. The donation of land to 
a church, and sometimes even the offer of 
bodily service, was made good by the 
placipg of s glove upon the altar; and in 
the transfer of land—or, in occasional in- 
stances, of kingdoms—a glove was made 
a veritable lease, by virtue of which por, 
session was taken and held. As securing 
safe passage, like a passport ; as an offer 
of amity, like as though a friendly shake 
of the hand were proffered ; even as a 
bribe, when it was often ‘‘ lined” with 


good gold pieces, to tempt men from their 
allegiance, or induce them to view a eutt 
favorably, the glove had many a moment- 
ous message to convey, many an impor- 
tant negotiation to open or to bind.— 
[Magazine of Art. 








A NOVEL TREATMENT FOR RHEU- 
MATISM. 


If you have ever had atouch of this disease 
you will appreciate what is said by the fol- 
lowing correspondents in reference to the 
results of treatment by Compound Oxygen : 

Mrs. Margaretta Bair, a Philadelphia ady 
living at 19th and Filbert Streets,. says : 
** Nearly twent y years ago I was attacked by 
rheumatism. I suffered from it for years, 
and was reduced almost toa skeleton. My 
condition led my physician to conclude that 


I could not live more than a few weeks. ; 


About this time, in 1881, a friend had been 
wonderfully helped by Compound Oxygen. 
With hardly a hope of success I began the 
treatment. Iam no longer an invalid in any 
respect. Rheumatism is gone long ago.’ This 
is only aspecimen. Hundreds of letters of 
similar character are on file in the offices of 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia ; some of them are printed in 
fallina monograph on “ Rheumatism,”’ and 
others in a volume of nearly two hundred 
Pp , both of which you may receive free by 
mail for the asking. 








Mrs. CHARLOTTE LISLE, OF CHICAGO, well known 
to the Western press, ascribes the cure of a danger- 
ous cough, accompanied by bleeding at the lungs, 
to Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. “ My cough,” 
she says, “ threatened to suffocate me,. . . but this 
remedy has removed it.” 

Glenn's Sulpbar Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 

GormanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,e 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. Sa, 

Pike's Toothache Drops cuss in} Minute, Sa, 





WhatEverybodySays 


Must be true. And the unanimous praise which 
people who have used it give Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
should convince those who have never tried this 
medicine of its great curative powers, If you suffer 
from impure blood, that tired feeling, depressed 
spirits, dyspepsia, or kidney and liver complaints 
give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial and you will be 
greatly benefited. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“My wife has had very poor health for a long 
time, suffering from indigestion, poor appetite, and 
constant headache. She found no relief till she 
tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla. She is now taking the 
third bottle, and never felt better in her life. We 
feel it a duty to recommend it to every one we 
know.” G. SOMERVILLE, Moreland, Cook Co, Ill. 


Cives Health and Strength 


“Hood's Sarsaparilla as a blood purifier has no 
equal, It tones the system, strengthens and invig 
orates, giving new life. I have taken It for kidney 
complaint with the best results.” D. R, SAUNDERS, 
31 Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohto. 

* Being run down from hard work, I tried Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it so built me up that 1 have con 
tinued itause, I have great faith in it as a blood 
st ed and regulator.”’ J. A. 8miTa, Commercial 
Bulletin Office, Boston, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C. lL. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


\V OMAN’ S HOME MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Home 
Misssionary Association will be held in Mount 
Vernon Church, Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Wednesday, October 27. 10:30 o'clock, a.m., De 
votional Meeting. 11 o'clock, a.m., reports of 
secretary and treasurer; election of officers; 
report of auxiliaries ; address by Mrs. Stewart 
Sheldon. 2 o’clock pr™o., reports of auxilla 
ries ; address by Miss Alice E. Clarke and Rev. 
Stewart Sheldon. An inexpensive lunch will 
be served in the vestry at noon. 


We make a specialty of giving 
premiums for the forming of 
Tea Clubs for our pure Teas 
and Coffees. We defy the 


world on price and quality. No house gives same 
quality goods and premiums. A host of useful and 
ornamental articles to select from, Sliver plated 


Casters for $5, $7, and 8! Jorders. Silver 
plated Tea Sets, elegant designs, for 
830 and 850 or ders; or beautiful 


Gold-Band China Tea Set or handsome 
Decorated Dinner Set, Moss-Rose Tollet Set, Gold 
end Silver Watches, C locks, ete. Illustrated price 
and premium list and full particulars sent free. 
®pecial Offer: To every tenth person 
that answers this advertisement we will 
send free one pound of choice Tea. 
Write at once. NATIONAL TEA 
AND CUFFEE C OMPANY. Boston, Mass. 


porr EWs 


ie. atest AD Es yer S ot. 


fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Tone and Coffees, and secure 
4 beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
sand Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or W ebste rs Dictionary. For full particularsaddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 259. 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 











THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
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GomPany 


7 Send six Cents 
for a sample 
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Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


And Pair of Cuffs. 
Indispensable and economicaléfor/thot weather. 
Made “ cloth, and are completely REVERS IBLE. 
t styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
RIVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ite causes, and a new and suc 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the 
noted specialists without benefit. Cured himself ita 
three months, and since then hundreds of others. 
Full iculars sent on application. T. 8. PAGE, 
No. 41 West 3ist Street, New York City. 











ANTED-AQuiTs for the best Christ- 

k, ae Child’s Bible.” Intro- 

duction “by “ov. H. Vincent, D.D. Uver 400 en- 

ravings Anew samt has lately sold $1,000 worth 

n nine weeks; another over $60 worth in 24 days. 

Address CASSELL & CO. (Limited), §22 BRoapway, 
New YorK ; 40 DEARBORN ST., Cu1caGo, 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 





MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 
nineteen years. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 4 pp., dto, free, 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, Introduced and 
perfected by Mason & Hamin, is conceded by com- 
etent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
orte construction. 

Do not require one-quarter as mnch ane as Pianos 
generally. Jescriptive Catalogue by ma 


AN c& PIANO CO 


164 Tremont 8t., Boston, 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 
_ 46 E, 14th 8t, Union Bq.), H, Y. 


























To those who are using the ESTRBY ORGAN po 
word of praise or commendation is needed. The 
ESTEY PLANO Is just as thoroughly made, and 
is guaranteed to give as good satisfaction as th 

Organ has 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt 


LEPAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE & 


Ts used by thousands of first class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. Received 
GOLD MEDAL, London,’83. Pronounced «rongeat 
glue known, Send card of dealer who does not FE 





it, With five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN 


Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, SERRE: 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also good for Cold in the Head, 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


CURE '2:DEAF 


PECK’s PATENT IMPROVED T U HEs Ear DRUMS P orfeetly 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natur 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. Al 
conversation and even whis pers heard distinctly. Send for 
llustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Address orva!llon 
. HISOOX, X, BGS Broadway, New ¥ork, Mention this paper. 












Have t 

You 
Cough, Brenc b itis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 
delay. Itt red i nany of the worst cases,and isthe best 
remedy for all affectionsof the throat and lungs, and dis- 
eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures when allelse fails. $1, at Druggists 








The Best Cure for Corns, 
&c. 15 cts, at Druggists. 





HINDERCORN: 
AM mons 
-~6 ONTH *.3 


Young Men or Ladies in each county 
bP. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEET TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churcher, Schools, etc ; ala 
Chimes and Peals. For more thax 
half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Cha 
Schools, Fire Alarms, arma, ete 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFY, Ciesineett 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Crimes axp Pears for CHURCHBS, & 
Send for Price and Catalc ue. Address 

H. McSHANE & co 
Reltinnwe. Ma 


















Mention this paper. 





Bend 1 Ra Te 
ota eerste plement of over 7,000 su 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co., 


B38 Washinvat ton, Mass. 








_Those answering an advertisement will 

confer a favor upon the Advertiser und 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisemen* 4a Vha Christian Un'gn. « 





Lo All 


To proweot th pablo from NTE 
tions of our Parstr’s Ban 


y wm Soar, we have obtained a 
Abe y \ Copyright for our Show | 
- § Cards and Box Labels, 
\ and have also secured { 
amcianstco f the annexed Trade Mark. 
Except the addition of our {jj 
Trade Mark, &c., the La-« 
\ dels and rappers remain n the same as heretofore. 











Lovers 


“BETTER SOAP, 


WAS NEVER MADE, 
Nor PURER, not only for shaving. 
but for all Toilet purposes, and [I 
1 speak thus aft er years of personal and 
family use. 

—G. W. Rice, Ed. am. curisTIAn REVIEW, 
Especially Soothing and Refreshing for the 

Toilet and Bath in Hot Weather, 
Put up in square and round cakes; also in 
pound bars. Ask your Druggist for it, or 
send 2c. stamp for trial sample. 





OF TWE PURE AND GOOD THIS ARTICLE RECOMMENDS ITSELF 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO 


GLASTONBURY, ‘CONN, 


Manufacturers for Fifty years of * The Genuine Yankee” and other celebrated Shaving Soaps, 
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BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETINGS 


AT RETAIL. 


Novelties in design and 
coloring, especially pre- 
pared for.this Season by the 
leading Foreign and Do- 
mestic Manufacturers, are 
now to be found in our 
stock. 


W.dJ. Sloane 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets 
NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF THD 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insarance Companr 


New York, January 23d, 188¢ 
The Trustees,in Conformity to tre Charter of & 
Company, submit the following Statement of » 
affairs on the Bist of December, 1885: 
Premiuns on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1885, to 8ist December, 
SE bE} bsbibandadhiaperbeseses en uae "$3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January. 1885 








same Sal as Se $1,915,020 67 
Retarns of Pre- 
miums and 
.- $776,712 42 





Company, estimated at............ 530,000 00 
—— Notes and Bilis Receivable 1,508,148 58 


ISAA 

EDWAED ~~ ome 
WEBSB, ANSON W. 

P. ye THOMAS 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, | a beaut! 


W. H. H. MOORRH, 24 Vice-President, 
& B. ROVTEW 24 Yico President, 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 Pieces. .$12 00 
Fine White French Gea tees Seta, 100 = ee 
China Tea Se a prose, $8.50; w 79 
ted C = byt, te white... 5 oo 
ra’ 8 * 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors ‘and designs, $20 
upw 
Decorated. Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, ete., 
ALSO A ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & i & DERBYSHIRE, 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 ry ooper seper ‘Eustitate, XN. ¥, Cy, 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer 
charge. Sent C. 0. Bor on receipt of P. O. M, Order 





Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


CARPETS. 


ALL THE LATESTINOVELTIES 


KNOWN FOR FINE AND RELIABLE GOODS. 


RARE BARGAINS. 


(THIS WEEK.) 
500 PCS. VELVETS, BEST QUALITY AND DE 


PRODUCTION 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS AT EQUALLY 
LOW FIGURES. 


INGRAIN ART SQUARES, DRUGGETS, 
RUGS, AND MATS AT LESS THAN 
AUCTION PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY 


FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 
IN THE FINEST IMPORTED FABRICS, AT 
FABULOUSLY LOW PRICES, 

500 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS AT $12; WORTH 
$16. 

1,000 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS (TaPEp EDGE) AT $2; 
WORTE 83. 


WINDOW SHADES [4 SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


Pall and Winter Dress Gand 
James McCreery & Co. 


Offer among their large assortment of Fall and 
Winter Dress Goods the following special 
lines : 

A large stock of Wool Serges, 42 inches wide, 
at 65 cents per yard. 





cents per yard; also, a full assortment of Fall 
Colorings in heavy-weight Camel's Hair Beatrice 
cloths, at $1 per yard, well worth $1.50. 
a ) From any part of the country 
will receive careful and prompt 
MAIL { attention. 





"van | James McCreery&Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Manager. 








=: JAEGER’S WOOLEN Serene is called san- 
because the medicated,” 


The garments are all mete of absolute ure 
=o and of every description for men, lutely pure 


EOS also woven, cut, and made with 
apd teased odamtas & ae Cele 
tomically sar cn ape ae 

therefore, made un the J: 
Min fy —— +. ~ —that is, conducive health, 
moe DA, soy - FE 


f the National Health ot 
of a aden non Rg af Sta? Bac 
highest (mportance.” 


THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOES, worn with 
— gs ee fresh, dry, 
and warm. from corns and other feet 


SANATORY ay —— keep the  aeeenone dry 
and cool, same wri r states : t is the most 
comfortable hat I have oa 





heres rm) in The Oheistion Vaion. © 


FROM THE OLDEST AND MOST CELEBRATED 
LOOMS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA WE ARE NOW 
OFFERING AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER 


SIGNS, JUST RECEIVED AND PLACED ON SALE 


AT LESS THAN MANUFACTURERS’ COST OF FA LL 600 DS. 
1,000 PCS. BEST BODY BRUSSELS AND ALL-WOOL 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST.. 
NEW YORK, 





ESTABL ISHMENT. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 18 DIREC rED ‘TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


ALL THE ; NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
HATS AND “BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
Satins, Velvets, and Plushes, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, and GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 





WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. OF THE 
CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR [TS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE RE- 
SEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 39 
SHADES. PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO 
PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED 
STAR IS STAMPED ON THE 
BACK OF EVERY SEC- 

OND YARD. 





MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


os perry alamo Fal] H MACY & 60 
~ a a 8 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DOREMUS & CORBETT, 
FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Office and Warerooms, 
148, 150, 152 AND 154 WEST 23D ST., 


Near 7th Avenue, New Yerk. 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


un-|601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 





OR SALE-—lIn consequence of the death 
«1 one of the stockholders, $25,000 stock and 
an excellent position in a prosperous manu 
facturing companyin St. Louis. The death of 
the former holder is the reason for the offer, 
A young man of good character or an older 
person having proper business experience would 
be acceptable. Address M., this office. 


WANTS. 


(Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribere only, 
or Afteen cents per line.) 


Wanted—Work. A young woman wishes a 
position as bookkeeper, seamstress, companion, 
Please address “ Working 





| 

















or housekeeper. 
Woman,” care this office, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 


House  FOrDiShing |e 
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SNoench 


OUR PRICES Constable. Co 


Are offering at retail 150 
Dozen of 


Misses’ Colored Spun Silk Hose 


at $1.25 Per Pair. 
(Usual Price, $2.00.) 


‘CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S ” 


Celebrated Merino and Cashmere 
Underwear and Hosiery for 


Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 
Also, 


Real Scotch Lamb’s Wool, 
Balbriggan, and Pure Silk 
in the various weights. 


NOVELTIES. 


Paris Costumes, Suits, Evening 
Dresses, Cloaks, Wraps, Opera 
Cloaks and Jackets. Also those 
of our own manfacture from the 
most desirable materials. 





Broedovayr Ka oth ro) aon 


NEW YORK. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


past TEACHER and FOREIQN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 


A FEW BOYS taken and prepared for college 
under my personal su supervinion. H'gheat refer- 
ences given when re Noirs, 

ALLAN 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


for Both Sexes which is expected to al the best. 
Everything a New ¢ (1886) Building—lower 

ite, u of brick. Hill country, 2 
miles from New York, 5 from Sing Sing. Prr year, 
=—- no happecua Mountain Instiiute, Chap- 
paqu 


NGLISH AND FRENCH SOnCe L 
FOR BOARDI NG AND DAY PUPILS, 
:7U0 Green Street, t Philadelphia. 
Nott Honable school. Its ls to 
become accurate an happy, inte ent 
women. Spiecen tan Bek Courses a Specialty. For 
circulars the Pri 


i, Mi8s BOYER. 


FRED'K C. ROBERTSON, 


OCTOBER 1. 
ORATORY, Syseceatrienom 


Misses A. and M. Falconer Perrin’s 
Girls’ School, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. Eignth year, Four 
departments. | a Teachers in ch and Ger- 


man. Highest Standard. Boarding pupils @500 a 


























Iss E. L. KOUES’ SCHOOL 
ay ‘OUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
No. 46 ast not Och St., New. York 
rnoon Classes f or Adulte, 

tl, “Boprombor 30. 


M**- ¢ SoH OL baad epee HOME 





Syrac 
Number limited. ear begins 
ye War od ier s. Relers to Hon. 
James B, Angell, Hon. Andrew D. White. °™ 





COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0. offers 

Oberlin both sexes the best educational 
odvantenre at py or) cost. 

Keatyear." Calenda bo aa 4 students 
year. Calendar sent fre free by Mr. ie T. Marae, 





OBERLIN Carer es oF Bop Under the Col- 
Piano, Orgax, Vgiog Gu 


a eo ee Oberlin. 


PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY Academy. 


Wein HALL.—A Home School for 
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